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i N toedtive Plural Forms ‘in Classical Sanskrit ey. k 
My - a . Belinda Ls ‘rodie . 7 7 al St . 
4 ‘The Ohio state University. > Aan 

e.. _ ae 
. . : : e a 2 : : go 
1. Irntroduction. * | ; hoe a» “eS w 


In this paper, I. will discuss -juncture phenomena involving the ~ 
locative plural case-ending in Classical Sanuskrit. Alternative. analyses 
will be presented. and each analysis ‘will be, evaluated according to a model 


‘based on the Interface Model of Pullum and Zwicky (to appear). In this 
_model, the grammar consists of a set. of autonomous, - interfacing, ordered 
“,components. The interface between the ‘autonomous components is constrained 


so that a component may have access to the output of the. previous compon- 
ent, but not to the input of that or any other. comiponént. The components . 


; are_ordered with respect to one another, thus predicting that a rule’ of a 


component. may’ feed or bleed, but not counterfeed or counterbleed, a: rule of 
a following: component. ; 2 ; - 
Each component has as its input the output of the ‘component ardered 
immediately before it.- The type of. structure serving. as the input ‘of a. 
component will determine the types of domains over which the rules of the .- 
compone ay apply, as well as the typés of conditions on the application _: 
of the rules that’may obtain, In this mddel, the syntactic component feeds - 
a component of clitfcization tules, which then feeds the, mor logical 
component. The morphological component. has. access to surface’ yntactic 
structure after the rules of the on componént have applied. The 
domain of morphological rules is “syntactic. The rules have 
morplieme-, word-, or (syntactic) ph e-level domains and may exhibit 
syntactic gr morphological conditioning on their application. The’ 
morphological component{ consists of three subcomponents: “the component of 
morpholexical rules (also known as allomorphy or morphological spell-out ® 
tules), the component of word-formation rules, and the component of ‘5 
morphophonemic rules. The output of the morpholdgical component is a 
mor plio~ syntactic structure, Readjustment rules, ordered after the * 
agtphotogical component and before the phonological component, change ‘this 
ructure into one which expresses the domains. relevant to the phonological 
component--syllable, phonological word, and phonological phrase. -The © ; : 
phonological component consists of "processes" », or automatic rules. ‘In ; 


this model’, the rules of the morphological component apply cyclically; _ 
then, after restructuring, the processes of the phonological component 2 
apply’ cyclically. : 3 a = 


. ; ; : { 


Throughout this paper, it will be assumed that boundary symbols do not a: 


play any.-role in the grammarand that the applicabilityof rules at 


particular junctures is determined solely by structutal considerations (cf. 

Hovenbere 1978). For ‘the sake of ‘convenience; I will use the terms ~ ek 
“word boundary" and "morpheme boundary", but they are to be understood as ~ - - 
teferring to particular structural configurations. ; Iwill refer to a “word 


boundary” between two lexical ‘items if.they are not immediately dominated . a 


y the same word-level lexical category node, and to a "morpheme boundary" 
between two lexical items if they are immediately dominated by the ae 
word-level lexical’ category modes Along the lines of ‘Rotenberg: ‘(1978), 


. . ss - 


will assume that the rules of each coftponent are divided into subcomponen 
depending on their domains of application. Thus, the component of 
« © morphophonemi® rules is further divided into three subcomponents:. one -. 
consisting of morpheme-level rules, dne ‘consisting of word-level rules, and 
_ one consisting of phrase-level rules: The processes. of the phonological : 
-* component are divided into at least threé components:. one consisting of 
syllable-level processes, one consisting of, (phonelogical) word-lével 
processes, and one consisting of (phonologigal) phrase-level processes. ~ * 


2. "Pada" endings 


+ In Classical Sanskrit, the seven case-endings in (1} have tradition-- 
S ‘ally been termed "pada"-or "word" endings, because morphophonemic rules 
apply to. stems and "pada" endings as¢ though they were separate words. 
Rules which apply between worda (external sandhi rules) also apply between 


foe stems and their: pada endings. Bules which apply word-finaly also apply 
bs stem-finally when the stem is followed by a pada ending. The rule in (2), 
‘for example, applies between words, as in (3),.and also be ‘stems and 
: pada endings, as in (4).- | - 
(1) bhyam. instrumental dual = bhis instrumental plural 
. oe bhyam dative dual bhyas dative plural _ ; 
oo bhyam- ablative dual ‘bhyas ablative plural 
; : : * gu ‘ cative plural 
4 es (2) asso / . ##T+voi a a oe . 
7 ; +cons ae S _- : 
- » * ; | eR me 
> (3) -/manas devasya/ —» mano devasya_ . Pt. oe 
"mind' ‘god’ ee . 
“nom. sg. / gen. sg. =|’ sC- ; ¢ 
: (4) /manas--bhis/ —* manobhis cote . y, 


‘‘mind' instr. pI. s : — 
: An adequate analysis of stems and pada endings must account forthe - 
L generalizations in (5) and (6). ; uf a. os ‘ Oe 
. (5) Rules which apply between words also apply between stems and 
their pada endings. 3 en = 
' 3 . 


F 3 : a ; ie : / o% 
(6) Rules which apply word-ffnally also apply stem-finally when the ° 
stem is followed by a pada ending. — . 


+ 


F ot oa 20H - 
: These generalizations can easily be accounted for by an analysis in 
Which stems and their pada endings are separated by-a word boundary.- Such. 
an analysis would be adequate for any forms,consisting of: a stem and one of 
the six "pada" endings,beginning with bh, but seemingly inadequate for some =~ 
locative plural forms. In somes Locative plural’ forms, a word-internal 
‘rule, the RUKI rule, has apparently applied dcross the juncture’ between the 
stem and ending.| If the stem and ending were separated by a word boundary ~ 
we would not expect the strictly word-internal RUKI rule to apply. It .~ 
_should be noted that the only forms which are problematic for an analysts . : 
in which stems and pada endings are separated by a word boundary are those . 


© 
“ 
. 
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inwhich thé RUKI rule has apparently applied: Thére are no cases in which 
an external sandhi rule or word-final- rule fails to apply to the stem and 
ending as though separated by. a word boundary.: Even in the cases in which 
the RUKI rule 3 applied dcrogs the juncture between’ the stem. and ending, 
external sand rules’ still apply to the stem and ending as though 
‘separated by ai word- pane . Since the only problematic eq are 
logative plural forms will “proceed by @iscussing tHe varidus types of 
-locative plural forms ‘Sate engi der alternative analyses/of these , 
forms.” es ig 5 ie, 

? ; 


3. pocative piurst forms eee 


’ The first type of locative plural forms which will be discussed are 
‘those which are not problematic for an aalysis in which stems and the 
locative plurai ending are separated by a word boundary. These forms can 
_ be derived by independently motivated. rules if _ the stems aye separated from 
, the locative plural ending by a word boundary. Stems which fall into this 
category include: some root consonant stems and some derived consonant 


- The stan dvig will serve as‘an example of a root consonant stem of 
this. category. The nominative siggular, instrumental plural, and locative 
plural forms, of dvi -are given in ). The nominative singular formjis 
accounted fér by the rule in (7a). The instrumental plural form is 
accounted for by (7a) and an independently motivated tule of regressive 
voicing assimilation. fhe locative plural forms would be accounted for by 
(7a) if. we assume that the stem and ending are, separated by a word 
boundary. Assuming that a word boundary separates the stem and ending _ 
explaims,why the word-internal rule in (7b), which applies across morpheme 
boundaries as in examples (8) and (9), does not’apply to /dvig-su/. If the 
juncture between avis and su were a morpheme boundary, instead of a word 
boundary, we ieuia ae expect *dvikgu, not dvitsu. To block the derivation of 
*dviksu and to derive dvitsu without abe veg rules which. are not 
independently motivated, it-is crucial that’ dvig and su be separated by a 
word boundary, rather than a morpheme ‘boundary, at least throughout -p t of 
the derivation. ~~ a ro. ‘ oes ee 


(7) dvis enemy’: 


pen dvit ~'.- Bominative SZ. a gamt/ ## 
. ‘ -dvid-bhis ‘instrumental pl. b sak / +s 
ae dvit-su: locative pl. : 
4 oo (8) /dvis + si/ dveksi. { 


(9) /dvis + sya + int/ - sayeeayent 
The stem manas, déclined as in (10), is 4 derived consonant stem. The 

instrumental plural form results’ from the ‘application of the external 7 
sandhi rule,in (10a). ° The varfant Locative plural forms can be derived by 
indepéndent ly motivated phrase level rules. I will‘not attempt to ‘, 
formulate the rule or rules, but it should be clear’ from (10b) that if the 

» stem and‘ending are separated ‘by a word. boundary, then \some phrage level 
rule or rules would apply to give the two locative plyral forms. If .manas 
and su were Separated by .a morpheme boundary throughout the derivation, 


t 


is ‘g 


“e 


os, 
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_undergo such a rule. Thus, to derive the two locative plural forms of 


- = ° . r 


> : ‘ 4 
F 
:4 -4- 
—_ & ? 
se 


then it would be necessary to introduce a rule which optionally charges 
morpheme-final s tosh, which Whitney (1889:sec. 67) defines as "a voiceless -o¢ 
h-sound uttered in the reg te position of the preceding vowel." , se 
‘However, this rule would be limited to morpheme-final s‘s before the 

locative plural ending, since, as in (11), other morpheme-final s's do not - 
manas without adding an unmotivated rule to the grammar, it is necessary ° 
that the stem and_ending be separated by a word boundary, at least : = woe” 
throughout part of the derivation. ‘ mt 


A 
ot : 4 a . 


. a 
(10) manas ‘mind': = fo “ $ 
"| maras nominative sg. — oO 
: mano-bhis instrumental pl. ; . 3 
manas-su Or manah-su locative pl. - : kh a 
a. as 0 / | _ ## tonal 
, ; +cons 


- ’ 4 a 


b. Before an initial 8, 3, OF 8, s is either assimilated, 
becoming the same sibilant, or it is changed into h 
(visarga). (Whitney 1889:sec. 172) : ° : 


Cog. manuh- svayam or manus svayam — . ‘ 
indrah Sarah or indrag girah . = , 
3 tah sat or tas sat 


(11) /vas + sya + ti/ —*» vatsyati not *vahsyati 
Other locative plural forms exhibit juncture phenomena identical. to . 
that which occurs word-internally between. morphemes. If the stems and. 
‘endings are separated: by a morpheme boundary, these locative plural- forms *_ 
can be derived by independently motivated word level rules which apply = - 
between morphemes. The stems ‘which fall into this category include some of — 
the consonant stems and all vowel stems., 
In examples of this type, the "RUKI" rule plays # crucial role. The 
RUKI rule is a word-internal rule which retrof lexes ans when it is ° ae 
immediately preceded by "ruki" (i.e.' r, syllabic r, k, or any. vowel other, # 
than a or a:), unless the s‘is followed by an r. O'Bryan (1974) argued 
that’ the RUKI rule should be formalized with a morpheme boundary between — . 
the conditioning environment and the s. Such a formalization eliminates 
apparent exceptions to the rule, such as kusuma ‘flower', in which no 
morpheme boundary exists between, the non-retroflexed s and the conditioning 
element. . She claimed that some surface g's are derived from underlying 
g's. The existence of underlying g's in roots such as kag ‘scratch’ is 
supported by forms in-which the g in a root is maintained even when an r “4 
follows. Kiparsky (1973) used the RUKI rule to support his claim-that ' 
nonautomatic neutralization processes apply only to derived forms. He 
accounted for the cases covered by O'Bryan's rule as well as cases in which 
the retroflexed s is preceded by a "phonologically" derived RUKI (eg. sigta 
_from /sas + ta/) with a rule which retroflexes s after "ruki" in ‘derived 
environments’. Hock (1979) claimed that Kiparsky's analysis does not.. 
account for all instances of g predictably’ derived from underlying s, and 
amended Kiparsky's rule as in (12). - 


a 


a 


1] : - et 


© 


- 


. 


"p 


rz appear) ‘discusses the possibility that there. is-a process that retroflexes 


% 


+, —— 5° es ‘“ 
uu. (12).. 8s & a /“ruki sh -! : ‘ 
: 2 . —_—— 1 - ; ‘ 
.t 4) ia non- sroote = = = “= ; - . * # 
oa eo ' 41) root- -finally in ‘derived ‘anvicounents’ : 


. 111) rpot-initially after reduplication ‘(with lexical. anion 
’ a ae ee testric@ions) s 


. 
= =y 


° ‘This, Geateaane: of. the rule still éVintates the apparent sdacections that 
70" Btyan’ a counted for, by her statement of the rule, becduse the exceptions 
are. ali w thin roots -in nondérived environments. Zwicky (1970, and to 


‘s after k and a rule which retroflexes s'after the other conditioning 
»~ elements... For the, purposes of this. paper, I will.assume that the RUKI rule 
‘applies under the sonditions given by Hock, and that at least for "rui" it 
is, a nO ePROERERERS rule, not a ene 
“In the derivation 6f the locative plural form vak-gu, the RUKI rule 
has apparently applied to the-s of.su. For the RUKI rule to have applied, 
itis _Recessary that the stem and su 3u_be separated by a morpheme boundary, 
"not a word boundary, at least at the point in the derivation when the RUKI 
tule applies. Fhe lagative plural form could be derived either by the 
application of the rule in (13a), followed by restructuring and the ' # 
application of the RUKI rule, or ‘by. (13b) followed by the RUKI rule. Both 
_ (13a) and (13b)- are independently motivated. The nominative singular form 


results from the application of rule (13a).° The instrumental plural form 
results from the application of (13a) —_ the rule of regressive voicing 
assimilation mentioned earlier. 7 
413) vac ‘speech, word': . 
: - % "Wak nominative sg. rs 
_vag-bhis. instrumental. pl. 
vak-su locative pl. 


a. ‘ek /_ " : 


Py b ¢~ k (a 8 
’ . . 
“The stem WF is declined as in (14). ‘This stem is one of four stems 
‘with final & which exhibit alternations of the stem-final § With k when the 
6 is word-final. , All other stems ending in § follow the external sandhi 
rule in’ (15). No historical or synchronic evidence suggests analyzing the 
. four exceptional stems as having anything other than stem-final & underly- 
ingly. One way of accounting for the nominative singular form is to posit 
the word level morpholexical rule in (14a). ‘ The locative plural form 
could be derived by application of the independently motivated rule in 
‘'(14b), followed by the application of the RUKI rule. or by application of 
the mot pholexical «ule in (14a). ari and then. the RUKI tule, 


e 7 oS 


(14) dig ‘direction’: < °* : . Mg 
. .. dik. nominatéve sg. : 
~ dig-bhis | instrumental pl. _ . 
dik-gu ——- locative pl.. a 7: 
; . o S aa < 
—— ey "oy » . ; ra 
: a8 y 3 mrad 12 om 2 
rye a Lf ~ ' > 
_ ee. vs 


a oe . : 3. Ss : 
i . . 7 Pe . a ae Oh $ i ‘ n 
es . » : a ae . > . ; ; : 
7 - 3 .t ae . . oo Ce 
4 " © . . + . : 
: es 


a : 7 ot cor 2 Me - 6 - . . i _ 
a - 3 ; * . a + , a % s 
‘ Se hg Pa : a es Ss ‘ 2 7 
a. word-level morpholexical rule: : te S 
. totpheme # x: /dik/ before a word boundary ~ eo Hg : 
e Sore 279 oo . ms : : 
a ae «/d18/ elsewhere . 7 . to: ~. 
: ae 2 Pe ot | : . . ~ . s 
bB S$>k/ +s : “3 
, ’ , y F , : F . a ge “ i - 
(15) sg, 3 -> t / 7d a4 - tS iy, = 
4 ae . 1 6 a ee - an me 3 s * : a 
The only rule which applies in the derivations of bocdtive plurals 
° formed from. stems ending in vowels is the RUKI rule: -Thus, ‘these forms 
could be derived if the stems and the pecaeiee te etree are separated 
by a morpheme boundary throughout derivations. set ioe gs 8 
‘. ; 


In other locative plural doxne, the word-taternal RUKI rule apparently 
applies across the juncture between the stem and ending, but an external. — 
sandhi rule also applies at this juncture. The stems that fall into this 
category are the derived consonant stems ending in is and us. The stem 
havis, for example, is declined as in (16). The locative plural forms seem 
to have’ undergone the phrase level rules or processes in (16a) as well as 
the RUKI rule. The locative plural forms could be derived as shown ‘in. 
(17). All of thé rules or processes which have applied in the derivation. 

_ are independently motivated, assuming .that the RUKI rule applies déspite 
’ the intervening visarga.’ Whitney (1889:sec. 183) states that the RUKZ rule 
appl ““inythe’ initial s of an ending after+the final s of a-stem, whether 
the latter ‘be regarded as also changed to s or as converted into visarga." 
However, all of. the examples of the RUKI rule which apply despite an — 
intervening visarga involve the locative piural ending; 8's before other 
s-initial. endings, such as the future ending, do not become-visarga,. so 
that there are no other comparable cases, and it is not possible to find 
independent motivatign for the claim that the RUKI rule applies gespite an 


» 


intervening visarga.: ~ ae 
+ 2 ; . ry z a ae > ” 
(16) havis .'oblation': - ee 8 
° havis’ nominative sg. - »- 
: havirbhis * . - instrumental pl. : 
po Sg havihsi” dr havigsu locative plural j 
> : 5. ; , . = ‘ 4. 
Dn Be Before an initial 8, $, 0 §, s is either assimilated, — : 
oo , becoming the same sibilant, or it;is changed into h 
“g ce (visarga). (Whitney sec, 172). ; 
: am , . my _ wo : : * 
4 Alternative analyses’ 
, Las e » i “ , . Me 4 RS . : * ye 
~ 4% _In this section, I will discuss analyses of the locative plural forms. 


which are:compatible’ with the Interface Model outlined earlier. First, I 


1 (dependently: motivated rules, are employed. Note that any, analysts - 

whiclf treats all cases,of gu as predictable by, the RUKI rule will require’ 

that the RUKI rule be formulated as applying across: h-(visarga).. ‘ 
a ee : jee ae % 


“ 
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; a ae 
(17) /havis##su/ + Rule (16a) 2 ae 
“  - *  shavis#tsu or- havibiitsu .Restructiring 
‘.  ~“havistsu -or havibtsu _ RUKI rule 
‘ pavigtsu or “ae seEgercesive Retrof lex Assimilation 


“ a hayigrgu 
It ts necessary to aetecuins when in this: derivation restructuring 
occurs. If rule (16a) includes a, phrase- level’ tule or tules, then 


restructuring is occurring within the morphological component between the 
4 subcomponent of phrase- -level rules andthe subcomponent of word-level . 


rules. Such a derivatign is.inconsistent with any model, including the 
Interface Model, which assumes cyclic application of rules’, since a-° 


' phrase-level rule (rule (16a)) is feeding a word-level rule (the RUKI 
‘rule). If rule (16a) “includes a phrase-level process, then the, 


restructuring is occurring between the phonological component. “and the . 
morphological component, and a process is feeding a rule. Such a deriva-. 
tion is inconsistent with the Interface Model and any other theory ‘which 
claims that rules precedes processes, Ordering rules before processes : 
makes the prediction that a phonological process ‘may be in.a counterfeeding | 


" or counterbleeding, but not a feeding or bleeding, relationship with a 


morphological rule. . If rule (l6a) includes a process, then it is ina 
feeding Fereetonship with a rule (the RUKI rule), and the derivation is 
inconsistent with a "rules before prteeesse "model. . 
Q 
Thus, whe ther rule (l6a) is a process or rule (or a combination of the 
two) the derivation in (17) is inconsistent with the Interface Model. It 
is clear that the only type of derivation of the locative plural of havis 


compatible with the Interface Model is one in which neither a process nor a 


phrase-level rule feeds the RUKI rule. For this to be the case, the rule 


-which changes the stem-final s to visarga: would then have to be a rule, 


rather than a process, and word-level, rather than phrase-level. The rule 
in (16) which optionally changes s to visarga when followed by the locative 
plural ending would be; requdred. CAs noted earlier, s does not become 
visarga before other s-initial suffixes.) 


(18) se h / +locative plural marker ‘' 


In the ene ie in (19), cules ,are precedbag processes and no higher- 
level rules or processes are feedirig lower-level rules or processes. This 
derivation is, I believe, the only reasonable derivation which is consist- 
ent with the Interface Model and the assumption that all instances of su 
are derived by the RUKI rule. : 


(19) -/havis+su/ ‘ Rule (16) (optional word$level rule) 


havistsu or havibtsu RUKI rule (word-level rule) 
havigtsu or havihtsu en Bien Retroflex Assimilation 


(word- level process) 
_havigtsgu 1 . 


r 


All vowel stems, some. consonant stems, and stems. ending in as, uch as 


‘manas, can'be derived ‘in the same manner ag the forms of havis without any: 


further complication. In order to derive Consonant stems ending in g or §, 
it will be’ necessaary to Introduce a rule which changes g or § to’ t 
word- eanternally before ‘the locative. plural endings as in (20). This® tule 


#7" . . ; 


4 aig I 
must ‘bleed the rule in (21). 


(20) s, 6 >t /__Mocative plural marker 


ih 


as, Fok te. om 


s 


Thus, if we are to derive locative plural forms in such a mannér that 
all occurrences of. gu result from the application of the RUKI rule, then it 


Will be necessary to adopt two otherwise, unmotivated m 


orphophonemic rules 


(rul@és (18) and (20)). More important, an analysis in which stems and 


¥. locative plural} endings are separated by a morpheme bo 
capture the. generalizations in (22) and (23), special 


4 


4 


(22) Rules which ‘apply between words also apply . 
. locative plural ending. 


(23) Rules which apply word+finally also apply s 
stem is followed by the locative plural end 
cd " 


undary fails to 
cases. of (5) and (6). 


between stems and the _ 


tem-finally. when the 
ing. . . 


~ 


In order to capture these generalizations, it is necessary to claim 


that a'word boundary exists between stems and the loca 
If it is assumed that-a word-lével lexical category no 
immediately dominates the Llocative plural ending, and 
word boundary, as defined previously, exists between s 
endings, since the stems and pada endings are not imme 
the same lexical category node. An analysis in which 


tive plural ending. 
de (Post-Posittfon) — 
other pada ‘endings, a 
tems and their pada 
diately dominated by 
pada endings are 


analyzed as Post-Positions captures the generalizations in (22) and (23), 


as well as the: broader generalizations in (5) and (6). 


If such an analysis is ddopted, the retroflexed s 


ry 


in forms such as 


havibgu cannot be derived by the RUKI rule, since the RUKI rule does not 
‘apply across word boundaries. In order to derive havibgu without adding an 


ad hoc rule which retroflexes the s across word bounda 


forms, it is necessary to posit gu underlyingly for these stems. 


The claim=that for some stems the underlying form 
plural ending is gu is supported by, historical evidenc 


ries just in these 


of the locative 
e. In Vedic, the 


RUKI rule applied variably across word boundaries, 4s well as word- 


internally. Even though the rule applied variably wor 
(1979:51) notes that "If we except certain apparent<ef 
..e we find that at least some instances of RUKI are f 

~ least likely environments." Whitney (1889:sec. 188) c 
(24) in which the RUKI rule has applied, across word bo 
intervening word-final visarga. — 


(24) y&juh gkannam, 4 
agnih. stave 
nékih’séh 


It is reasonable to assume that in Vedic locative 
and us stems were derived as in:(25), and that, as the 


d-externally, Hock 
stematic exceptions 
ound even in the 
ites the examples in 
undaries despite an: 


, 


plural forms of is 
RUKI rule became 


nonproduttive word-externally, the form of the locative plural ending for 


- these stems was lexicalized as in (26). - 
' 7 oe 4 ? = a or * -- 


' ee 


15 
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(25), havisi#fsu => h / __ dH 


f havih#i#su : RUKI. rule mt word e=terpeh: in Vedic) is 
havih#f#su mo. ee Fi 
(26) locative ‘plural Eo . Gi sitar ‘the. stem is one oe 
oe : Top es the, following: ‘Hx, fy, vee! 
j Co = a elsewhere : oe 


,L have stated the distribution of the allomorphs , of the, iecaltive® plural 
ending in terms of individual stems for two reasons. First: -of all, I:have. . 
found no other reason for tdentifying : ‘is and us stems as be longing to’a 
morphological class separate from- other. ; "stems. These stems are apparently 
‘in the same declension class as as. atems, but as stems, have the locative 
plural form su, not gu. Second; there are very y few stems ending in is or 
us. Whitney - (1889:sec. 412) states that “the stems-in a ag are quite 


nul ‘humerous, and mostly made with the suffix as ess -the others are few, and 
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almost all made with the suffixes is and us.' ve ‘Because there are so few is 
and us stems, it’ seems reasonable to posit 3 a morpho lexical ‘tule which 
refers. to individual stems. 

kesiming that a word- ‘level process retro lexus 13° after ie it is not 
“necessary to posit. underlying gu for forms such as dik kgu and yakqu. Forms | 
.such ‘as dikgu can be derived as in (27) by application of. the morpholexical 
rule ‘mentiohed earlier, followed by, restructuring between the morphological | 
and phonological componefits and application of the process which retro- 
flexes s after ke Forms such as vakgu can be derived in the same way, as’ 
in (28). - : ° , a 


Q7). dik##su ° restructuring 
“diktsu og > 3 /k 


dik-+gu , as ar - «we on, 
, ° , , . an . *¢ . ms 
(28). vac#itsu ck /___ A+ a ae 
vakfiisu. restructuring ae . 
vak+su s,-> 3 /k : 
as vakt+su °” , 


' The locative plural forms of’ all stems ending in consonants can be 
derived by independently motivated: gules with the same steps in their 
derivations as ‘for vakgu and dikgu. The locative plural forms of stems’ in 
as will: be derived as in (29). The forms of: is and us stems will be 


danived as in (30).° 


* 


(29) manas#i}su oy Rule (16a) 


« 


. ‘manah#i#su or agnageiaus restructuring 
manahtsu or manastsu no processes apply 
(30). haviaitga ls Rule (16a) | 
havibiisu or havigittgu no processes, apply 5° 


It is doubtful thatslocative plural forms of stems Siding ipn- vowels 
should be derived in’ the” same way. There is no mot ion for s iparating 
vowel stems and pada. endings by a word Peuadeey rather than morpheme 


boundary. Distinct treatments 


‘ 7 | | v- 


a 
i 


of consonant-stem and vowel-stem forms can 


be carried out tf we assume that there is a morphological feature which, 


distinguishes consonght stems 
motivated, then we can insure 


from vowe ystems. If such a feature cam be 
that the vowel stems. are separated by a 


morpheme’ boundary, rather than a word boundary, by positing a tule of. ! 


cliticization conditioned by t 
stems from consonant stems. 


Conclusion 


he morphological feature distinguishing vowel 


, ° 


In this papér, I have considered analyses 0 locative plural \forms 


compatible with the Interface 


Model. It has been shown that an analysis in 


which all odcurrences of gu are predictable by the "RUKI rule witl fail to. 
capture the generalizations that rules which: apply ‘stem-finally before the 


+ locative plural ending are identical to rules which apphy wond-finally and 


rules which apply at the juncture between stems and endings are identical 
-~ ° to rules which apply at the juncture between words. It-.has been shown that 


a ve 


: 


‘ 


o Ne i 
> éonsoant." One way of forma 


and ‘tt, and a process which a 


vga €ol lowing fricative. 


* Seay verbal prefixes en 
pad.prefixes are probably 
the prefix and root. 
Bvated the same 48 a 
eh 
éStocative plural for 


fed, it seems that there 


oweyer 


‘ 
’ - 
: a 5 
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Footnotes ay 
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wie? - «L.wish {$< thank Brian Joseph, Adam King, and*Arnold Zwicky for their 
“ commepts on anfvearlier version of this paper. ; a ON 
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rt ore pe oe 
cnt. Mtparsky (1979:174) suggests that more general rules are applying 
hete: "...we get a choice, before any voiceless consonant of either _ 
(greferebly) h, or else a fricative homorganic with the following 


lizing Whitney 172 is as an optional rule 


whic ’ cHanges s to h word-finally before ee consonants (except t 
pplies to word-final s's, assimilating them to | 


t soar 
din s (ep. dus, nis), but verb forms with 
best analyzed .as having a word boundary 

An initial radical s after a prefix is not _ 
stem-initial s (cf. Whitney (1889:sec. 185)). 


ms of “ir and ur stems, such as girgu, are 


; dat ue : : 
Mat exceptions to this analysis. Since the RUKI rule has apparently . 


py BPPa 
(a _abplie 
i; “sboundary, between these consonant stems and the ending when rules apply. 


must be a motpheme boundary, not a word 


H r, if the gu is underlying, as for is and us stems, then they. are no 


" longer exceptional. 


‘ : ’ 
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O. Introduction ~ , - 
In order to explain ‘the existence of constraints. on ieephone” structure 
" (henceforth CMSs), early work in generative grammar (cf. Halle 1958, 1959, 
1962; Chomsky 1964) posited a set of Morpheme Structure Rules (MSRs) which 
were of the same formal type as the Ricerca toa rules of the gram: 
mar. Stanley (1967), after pointing out several problems with this kind of 
approach, proposéd that the notion 'Morpheme Structure Rule’. be banned from 
linguistic theory, and that it be replaced by a: dodecice different formal 
' construct, that of "Morpheme|Structure Condition’ (MSC). Stanley allowed 
for three different kinds of/MSCs, one of which (the 'If-Then' MSC)ris, as 


he poted, a notational variant of the MSR; the others simply state whether 
; a (sequence of) segment(s) satisfies a condition stated In either positive 
° ('Po tive' MSC) or negative (' Wegative' MSC) terms. . 


; More recently, Akers (1980) has argued for the teeoepadaeiGe of 

\ "Admissibility Conditions’ (ACs), which appear to be notational variants te 

_\many respects of Stanley's Positive MSCs, into linguistic theory, and . 

~ Clements: (1982) has proposed the adoption of ‘Inadmissibility Conditions' 
(roughly the same. as Stanley's Negative MSCs) as well.. (The latter also 
argues fa the ‘Elsewhere Condition\, which was originally propose by 
Kiparsky/ (1973) as a constraint on the. application oF + logical fetes 
should be extended so that it governs the oper! Viewer Clements 
‘appears to be suggesting,,. moreover, that no equivalence of MSRs/If-Then MSCs 
A Ly ‘ermitted. Kiparsky (1982), on the other hand, has argued | in 
favor ot che traditional MSR approagh-\ 


In this’ paper, I will present boktnew dvcia s in favor of this ~- 
latter kind of approach. After some brief. remarks concerning Akers' ap- 
‘proach, I will examine in some detail the analy&es proposed by Clements, . 
arguing th@t they provide to support for the AC Approach or for the sug- i 
gested extension of the Elsewhere Condition.. Finglly, Tf: will consider 
briefly the relevance of data concerning the ways which ‘borrowed, words 
can and cannot be nativized for choosing between the two types of approach- . 
es- The nativization data in fact provide evidence for a theory of MSRs. 
that is considerably more restrictive than that advocated by Kiparsky, in , 
that the set of possible MSRs is. identical with. the set of ‘natural 
processes’ (in the sense of Stampe (1973), Donegan. ‘and Stampe (1979) )--a 
set which has a small finite number of members. : 


\ 


l. seeince ACs 


In addition to the ‘arguments given by Stanley against the MSR ap- 
proach, a number of further arguments have since appeared which are said to 
provide evidence agatnst this framework. Since Kiparsky (1982) has, to my 
mind, successfully countered these arguments, I will concern myself only 
with the more recent ‘admissibility approach of Akers and.Clements. 


« 
% 


rae. 
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7 | . : os ; 143. : ay ; . j , 
: ry aa: bs . 


While both Akers and Clements use the term "Admissibility-Condition’, 
they appear to be using it in two quite different ways. Akers does not 
appear to intend that what-he calls ACs be used to describe CMSs.‘ Account- 
ing for CMSs would apparently (though.he never makes this explicit) require 


“MSCs in addition to ACs. The latter function as a sort of filter on the 


application of a general, generative, rule that deletes all word-final 
consonants ‘that are not permitted by the ACs. In this respect, they re- 


semble very closely what Shibatani (1973) has called "Surface Phonetic Con- 


straints’, although.Akers confusingly compares his AC-based account with an 


If-Then MSC ‘dccount, In any event, Since they are not intended to degcribe 
CMSs,. I will not consider them further here. - 
Clements, on the other hand clearly intends what he refers to, as ACs, 
to be used in accounting for CMSs. The essence of his argument is that 
adopting (a revision of) the Elsewhere Condition allows sigaificant simpli- 


- fication ‘in the statement Of CMSs in at least two languages, Bobangi and 


Ngbaka. .As Clements’ points out (p- 684), however, his argument ‘depends on 
"the. assumption that [CMSs] are properly formulated as conditions of admis- 
sibility and inadmissibility", an assumption that he supports only by ref- 
erence to Akers’ work, where, as noted above, this term is used in a tuite 
different fashion: I will argue here that the data disc sed by Clements 
provide evidence, not for an ext-.sion of the domain of applicability of 
the Flsewhere Condition, but for a conception of CMSs other. than that . 
‘assumed by Clements~-namely, the traditional SR approach--in that much 
more revealing (in the case of Ngbaka, strikingly so) accounts of these | 
data are possible within such a framework. ‘ ° 


e 
3 


1.1. ~The Bobangi’ case 


Clements’ first illustration of the putative benefits of extending the 


’ Blsewhere Cogdition involves the formalization of a statement in Guthrie 
(1967, 46) concerning vowel cooccurrence restrictions in Bobangi. 


Guthrie's aaa cl (diacritics omitted) is as follows: 


- . e 
(1) In position V, in this language there is a simple distinction of 
seven vowels, a/e/e/i/o/3/u- In position V, however there are a 
number of limitations according to the qualfty of ,V,. Thus when 
V, is 8, en A 

7 tinction of five qualities only.’ When however V, i8 € or > in 
that case there are four distinct qualities only occurring as Vo» 

€/i/o/u. : , 
Clements then gives (pp- 682-3) the following ‘more succinct restatement’, 
and then a reformulation of this restatement’, of Guthrie's version: 


(2) The vowels €, 2 may not cooccur in a nominal stem with the 
vowels i, u, e€, 0, a, except ‘that €, 9 may be followed by i, u- | 

(3) In noun stems, the vowels €, > may be followed by 

otherwise ("elsewhere'),€, > may not cooccur with 


z 


20 . 


a 


a - 


i, o, or u, we find only a/e/i/o/u as V,, lee. a dis- 


-1l4- { : << 
4 ea . : 
‘| .Clements' formalization of these constraints is as follows: 

(4) [-highy | = 4 ars 

a ~adVanced tongue root = 

-low 4 9 U+high] ‘ , ° is admissible 

"ry (5) shighe + \ 
~advanced » : aadvanced 
tongue root oe tongue root 

-low ° : Cc -«low aegp i 8 inadmissible 
fo) . te ’ 
mirror image : 7 7 is 


a The incompatibility of these fondit tone, Clements suggests, cz: %* overrid- 
den by appealing to the Elsewhere Condition, which he -lves 1 he 
following form: Z 

(6) Two adjacent rules of the form 


| 7 . A ---5 B / P 2 ; : 
: C--->D/R_ | Pa ian 
a P iN : — 


are ais junctively ordered if and only if: 


ae the set of strings. that fit PAQ is A sheer of the get ofa 
strings that fit RCS, and 
x be the structural cheases of the two rules are either é 
: identical or incompatible. 


The disjunctive ordering imposed by (6) prevents (5) from being applied 
after (4) has applied, since the structural changes involved , eee none). 
-are in fact tdentical. 


—- bic ° 


4 Clements’ treatment does indeed express the Bobangi facts reasonably 
succinctly. . But one might still want to know why the inadmissible se- 
quences are not permitted. What does having opposite values for the’fea-. 
tures [low] and [advancéd tongue root] (hereafter, [ATR}) have to do with 
anything? And w why are segements so specified incompatible yith nonadvanced 
mid vowels? Fortunately, these questions-do not require™ ‘answers, since 
they are, I will argue, simply artifacts of Clements' analysis. Note first 


of all that, if we Lgnore the.facts concerning a, these constraints suggest 


. a restricted vowel harmony system with respect to ATR of the type that, ac— 
cording to Greenberg (1963), was present in Proto-Bantu, and of roughly the 
eo - type found in numerous other African languages (cf., for example, Stewart 
- (1967), Clements (1974, 1981)): mid vowels must agree with the preceding 
* vowel with respect to ATR. | . a) 
Further ofidente for this way of vlewing the matter is that affixes 
with mid vowels show the alternations expected in a vowel harmony system of 
this type. As Whitehead (1899, 6) puts its ..” 4 


* (7) In‘the construction of a word [€ and 3] utterly refuse to be 
4 mixed up with [e and 0]. Hence it will be found that the 
formative prefixes for nouns and formative suffixes for verbs 
muse be made>to ‘harmonize pith pEneee vowels]. 


Ty a 


ERIC | 


os a Page : | ; : tS 
on nae ‘ 
Thus, for example;:we find ‘molendandalo ‘a Suey, bok so ystwangane ‘a: : 
writhing’ (where ‘mV. is a: noun class prefix). ° a . yo" 


* 4 ieee the a problem, 4t is not cleat that it exists, given the second. 
‘farm just cited, since 3 follows a. aot as penta the post~prefix stretch | 
"in this case ‘is likely to be morphological'ly. complex (especially in view of © 
its length, ‘which is quite atypical of Bantu morphemes), and since the vast 
‘majority of Bobangi. morphemes, as far as I can tell from Whitehead's —~ 
* examples and discussion (Guthrie does not offer any data in support of his 
- claim),'do obey the a constraint, this issue.deseryes some attention. What 
wo could cause a.[-ATR] a to cooccur only with [+ATR]. vowels (and itself)? 
Nc te that this is an especially curious~state of affairs in a language . 
that, as we have seen, requires mid vowels to agree in ATRness- One answer 
is that a is (or was, historically) converted to something else when in the 
environment of a [-ATR] vowel. Guthrie's comparativ@ evidence (p.. 46) 
; supports this approach, as do, the synchronic alternations in B2/Bankon (cf. 
wee Spellenbelg 1922), which appears to be fairly closely related to Bobangi 
ts (cf. Guthrie (1971)). Forms liké moyotwangan> suggest that this process is 
no longer active synchronically in the language,. so it is probably best to 
treat the’ (near?) lack of occurrence of a with [-ATR] vowels in morph- 
eme-internal contexts as an acgidental gap from a synchronic ce | 


. : a : 

If so, then the following statement accurately characterizes the 
structure of-Bobangi nominals with respect to the vowel cooccurrence 
restrictions: : 


2% (8) If V, is not low and -V, is mid, then f&hese vowels mast agree, with 
' respect to ATR;-otherwise, any pair of Vowels in the languagé 

may ,COOCCUT.e — 2s. : 
If we gake the usual assumption that anything not prohibited by a. MSR jis 
permitted, the following MSR is all that is necessary to characterize the 
Bobangi constraints: © gs 


EMBs pam ite, 2 


iy \wething tieeds to be said about the occurrence of [+ATR] high vowels after 
[-ATR] vowels, since these are the only high vowels in the language; that 
is, Bobangi has the following segment structure ‘constraint (cf. Stanley 
1967), some version of which would be necessary regardless of the approach 
adopted: : % - ; 
\ 


(10) [thigh] ---> [+ATR]- 


a 


;. I€ it should turn out that the a constraint is still alive (e.g-, if loan 


words are nativized so as to conform to it), then the following mirror ; 
image rule would also be necessary: 


(11): | eal , | . 
x V ---> [-low] // [-ATR] C, __ _ 4S 


“ity framework. ‘The conditions required are the following: 


: : a 2 _ , * o16- °° : e \ ° 
roof 


> . s 
- i 
' . 
z é 


4 aa : wot, . . - 
a : y / r 
? = 


That fs, low vowels do not occur im the environment of nonlow, nonadvanced . 


WN 


we ; so c 
It is possible to, in effect, mimic these.rules within an admissibil- 


(hence mid) vowels. — 


g " ; 
(12) ~high] » n 
eed , | low ‘ f ; bn 
: AATR C, —AATR is inadmissible _ 7 ; ; ‘ 
(13) pea a _* a te 
: -ATR} C_ [+low] is inadmissible *~ ~ mo > 
mirror image . o 


Note that this account requires no appeal to the Elsewhere Condition. It 
1s'also simpler than Clements ' account in terms of feature-counting, and an 


-investigator who is familiar with vowel harmony systems found in African - 


languages would’ probably be able to guess why the constraint in (12) holds, 
and perhaps why (13) does; But surely an account that does not require ~ 
such guessing in order to -understand the, structure of the language (e.g., 
the MSR account ‘just, sketched) is to be preferred. Furthermore, ‘a-slight ~ 
change in the formulation of (9) can account for the fbidirectional) vowel 


harmony across’ morpheme boundaries pointed out above: 


ey aU C  P=high 
- eee ~ of | =low | 
* {-low ---> [KATR] // __oATR 


\ 1 


“It ig also worth pointing out. that the admissibility approach makes ng pre- 


aietion concerning how loan words will be nativized, whereas -(9') predicts 
that mid vowels will assimilate to adjacent mid vowels with respect to 
[ATR], and (10) predicts that a will be raised in the environment of non- 
advanced mid vowels. - While there appears to be no information available 
concerning the treatment of loan words in Bobangi, evidence from loan 
phonology in other languages (see section 2 below) “indicates that the MSR 
approach is’ superior in tINs respect to the admissibility approach. 


1.2. The Ngbaka case ; di _e 
, ; oe e Se 

Let us now turn tq the Ngbaka data. Clements cites Wescott (1965) as 
giving the econ fhe cand eee of vowel, cooccurrence restrictions in 


‘this language (which~kas the same seven-vowel ayptem ao Bobangi ): 


(14) If a disyllabic word contains /i/, it does. not also contain 
/u/; 1£ /e/, it does not also contain /9/, /E/, or /o/; if -/u/, 
it does not also contain /i/; if /o/, it does not also contain 
/e/, /é/, or /9/; and if /3/, it does not also contain /€/, /e/ 
or /o/. é i : - _ 


‘That is, Clements states (p.- 684), ‘in bisyllabic words-contalning no low: ’ 
- vowel /a/, @ither the vowels are identical or they differ in height.' 


After rightly rejecting the extremely suspicious analysis proposed by - 


= 5 . e 


J 


= 


. 
~ 


-17-— 


e. 


Fae ; ' Ne F 
oa and Hallé (1968),. Clements .suggests the coYfowing cotgiitions, which 
: » Na rd 


‘are governed .by the Elsewhere Condition: ° °. a Te 
* 15) nae (8) - 
Rau -low| -C -low ‘fs admissible’ — ' . 
3. ot ey OO Ee 7 | 7 Ba 
; seas } ‘CanditLon:4 1 = 3 . my 
. aay \ % wear: . . : : ; ; i ; 
"-.(16) peal whigh| . : ee 
a tO ee Lolow. Co slow J, is inadmissible a cal 


' Again, these conditions accurately characterize the restrictions 4a 
questfon. And again, one is left wondering why (16) should exist (altho 
a _ the existenceiof (15)--or a generalized version of itis not at all _ 
' surprising). Why ts this language so unhappy with (non-low) vowels of the 
same height?” The answer is, again, that we are dealtng with a system of 
_ vowel harmony (not ‘disharmony,’ as (14) and (16) suggest). Thus,- 
Clements' two condétions can be replaced by ghe ‘following single MSR: j 


3 


¢ 


(17) ko ; ohigh : 
: ‘ . # back 
a a ae ; Bee _féback ‘YATR : 
aS = [plow J m--> [8aTR J. / L-low JC) __ 3 


That is, a nonlow vowel that agrees with respect to the feature [high] with 
‘the preceding vowel harmonizes with it with respect to all features. 
‘Thomas '(1963, 62) agrees with the spirit of this account, as she states that 

',..11 y a dans cette langue une forte tendance a l'harmonie vocalique’. 


a . ¢ 
It must be admitted that the analysis just suggested requires the use 
of a greater number of features than Clements’ .proposad ‘and it might be ar- 
_ gued that the simplicity metric would therefore require adoption of. the © 
latter. However, as is well known (cf., for example, Chomsky and Halle 
(1968)), such a device can be reasonably applied only to analyges framed 
$ : within the same theory. We do not have such a situation here, since the 
MSR theory: does not allow conditions on admissibilty and inadmissibility, 
while the condition theory would not (I presume, although Clements does 
state this explicitly) allow MSRs- Even within a theory that allows both 
kinds of ways af aécounting for CMSs, however, rule (17) should be chosen 
< over (15) and. (16), I would maintain. . ‘ 


Note first of all that it is not at all clear that the condition. . 
required in (15)-.should be cost-free. Neither is {t obvious that spec- 
ifications of admissibtlity/inadmissibility come at no cost. Furthermore, 

-, it appears that (15) would not be allowed by ‘any reasonable evaluation , 
measure (and certainly not by any I have seen proposed), since there is a 
more general version which is equally compatible“with the Ngbaka data, 
namely one which states that any sequence of identical vowels (not just 
nonlow ones) is admissible: . ; 

2 am ns 


(15') Vv Cy Vv. is admissible 
. 12 3 


Condition: 1 = 3 ‘ re -_ 


re) 
ERIC 


re ae 2 : SE tows 
With this simplified version, however, the required subset relation aa me 
for by the Elsewhere Condition is not met, af so (15') ‘and (16) should’: 
apply conjunctively—an impossibility, given. that - they make partially ” 
{ncompatible’ statements. That is, the requirément that ‘the ‘yowels. in (15) 
he nohlow is a purely ad hoc one, needed solely td/insure that the Else- “*° 
where Conditton will be applicable. Thus, the analysis itecorporating (15). 
and (16), though ‘simpler’ than that employing (17), is in fact ruled out . 


s 
» 


- on grounds of simplicity, unless perhaps one can come up’with an evaluation 


measure tlrat_is somehow sensitive to the exigencies of the Elsewhere Con~ 
dition in situations such as this. . . o . . 7 ee? 


; But cannot an see ouae enaieeaue to the MSR ‘account, ‘be framed within 
‘ the. admissibility approach? One might suggest the following: 


5 : . : / ; ee 
(18) -low -low 7 a 
. . , antgh ° ahigh 7 . , 
fback’ $ back SS . +, 


YATR C. YATR is. admissible 


eer 


While this condition does in fact shuesdvetive some admissible sequences in 
the Language, tt does not characterize all of. them (the low vowel can co- 
occur with any vowel), ‘and it says nothing about what ts inadmissible. . 
Moreover, changing this to an admissibility condition along the lines ‘of 

‘the reanalysis of (12) and (13)"%s not possible in this case. What is,in- 
admissible here is nonlow vowels of the same height that do not agree with. i 
respect to either [ATR] or [back]. Such a condition cannot be expressed 
without cecourse to either Boolean conddgsions of the type that, as Clements 
points out (p- 684), do not appear to be otherwise required, or a?dals junc- < 
tion such as that given below, which is generally taken as an indication 

that the relevant ecreraltzerton has been missed (cf. Newmeyer 1980): 


(18") -low }-. -low 
~<high ahigh ; . ee 
fback Bde, =. * 
_LYATR C, :-¥ATR is inadmissible 


Even if€ such formulations were permitted, moreover, no explanation would be 
provided for the inadmissibility of the inadmissible sequences (although © 


again one familiar with vowel harmony systems might be able to guess the 
reason). 


Thus,*the Ngbaka facts dtscussed: so far can be expressed in a re- 
vealing fashion, as far as I can tell, only within an MSR framework. In 
addition, the admissibility approach makes essentially no predictions about 
the treatment of loan words, which do in fact tend to harmonize, as noted 
above (see section 2 for further discussion of -the general relevance oF 
loan phonology). ° / . : ; . . 

A CMS not mentioned by Wescott” provides further. evidence against che 
admissibility approach to the treatment of Ngbaka CMSs. Ngbaka is claimed 
by Thomas (1963, 63) to have the following CMS in addition to those dis- 
cussed above:' _ 8 ‘ 


(19) wu does not cooccur with o or 3. 


ee a. . _ i: ‘ : 2 
z . hn : . , . Z 7 “3 
” . N ; : : be : ~19- : + ; & . 
* aa ’ Pos a - 7 
ae ° ‘ * - so ~ aw ! : 
‘Within an MSR approach, this’ iq just.a further instance of vowel harmony, 
although the rule required in order to account for t is CM& can apparently 


‘ . - be only clumsily collapsed formally h.(17.). The geparate “rule required 
; is,,however, an extremely’ simple. ope (but cf. note 5): —— : 
nn. . e ine rr ee ee 


J)": Qo) Prroundjage->. tahien) /\fentgn cy 


a. peas t 
_Within.the admiss{biligy approach,.it would also seem to be all but impos-. “=: 
¢ gible to incorporate the facts~in (19) into the ,éxisting rules. Presumably “1: ".. 
\ - the simplest treatment would add the following: « — —— eo NS. 


_ - (21). [+rdund [een . 38 “ge y , 
: ae “  . . Lehigh C -dhigh ; is inadmissible ; _ ee F 


This’ condition,. whilehtpuld, be disjunctively ordered/with respect to (16) 
ndixtpn} is subject to all the, crfticisms made of the . (' 


" eer ~ 


__-by ‘the Elsewhere, Cndiry 
‘ other -condftions-. In:additon, its relationship to the other (putative) 
. inadnissibili€y, gpndi than in fhe language is far from clear, since while in." 
i (16) vowélat that lagi height are disallowe here itis (rounded) 
+ vowels that Mipagree.w respect to this sameGeature that are inadmissi- 
Be OF ., bles”, Theat’ fagkafthug, appear to Lend- considerable support to the MSR~ . = ‘ 
. . approach. a, “ e ; ae ; re : ; ° _ . ‘ 
aa _ a2 aie eras ; . eo e : Oss eas . “ . a} , a : 
a Hick, cuatipeea Me cevening Bobangi and Ngbaka by no means force one to 
weaken the Elsewhere Gondttion in the mayner advocated by Clements, since 
alternative-~and moré ¢évealing--accounts of these facts can be given. 
Moreoyer, these-fact r provide no evidence that,,the admissibility approach 
is ae re ay .the MSR approach; rathet, assuming the relative 
,ofphavigg? dis junctions in rules, the Ngbaka facts—even if 
et 6 Genetoned by Wescott are considered-—suggest that just the 
fact, the case.- And. if the constraint in (19) holds, it 
he case’against the admissibility approach is overwhelming. 


. undesirabigf 
+, only thosé? 
:. opposite is” 
.seems tome, 


re i 


ey: 


ry 


ey In, favor of MSRs = - Xe 
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- . It has. been argued in.a number of studies that the facts of loan 
- phonology in'-Japanese and ‘in Miami Cuban Spanish provide strong support for 
‘Dayid Stampe's theory-€gee especially Stampe (1973)., Donegan and Stampe 
2 °(1979) of ‘natural’ phonology’ (cf. Ohso 1971, Lovins, 1973, 1974, Bjarkman 
&.41976))- To,the.“évidence adduced in these studies, I.would like to add some 
_Seviidence ftom Mhglish. .The English evidence is especially compelling, 
since it involves not-only actual nativizations, but (intuitions about) 
.. Lmpossibte nativizations:«, ‘ nr a 
- 2.1. The English case : : 7S se 
In English, */817" and */sr/ do not occur initially,in native mor- ‘ 
phemes; /s1/ and /8r/, on’ the other -hand,: occur freely. Since there is no_ 
evidente from morphophonemic. alternations for a phonological rule involving 
such sequences; and’ since it would therefore appear to be arbitrary to | 
.choose ‘efthergthe first or second ‘segment as the one which is ‘changed’ in 
- a generative MSR, one might propose that this constraint should be stated 


aa in terms. of a static MSC. Perhaps the most obvious candidate is the 
a : i i. - a : 2 . 
‘e. ~ 2: > . ‘ 
“ae OER - ‘ 
@ ” «+ ot ay : . S 26 ; 7 a. . 
see e- et ‘ , a o. 


following, where: the AC formalism is employed: ; es : A we 
i 2 +eontinuant} : Hrocalic - a a 
a : 2 atstrident — +congonantal os 
\ . i ot Manterior \alateral - : is tnadnissible 


ur Tnbag, an as ‘tine condition (or “giny (1a)adndieptbilicy cere makes any 
_ : “.predfctions at all with r@spect: to, loan phonology,.. it impiies, that the 7 
. eros: | ermissible‘sequences -will be adjusted by altering either of the segments 
= ee guage ton’ (presumably as little as possible). But the behavior’ Of ‘loan 
words in English suggests otherwise. Sri Lanka, - for example, which has. as. 
a source an initid]l /sr/, is pronounced by. most, English speakers with /8x/; 
the alternative suggested by. (22)-~changing the second segment. so that it. |. 
ts [#lateéral] -(1- <8," /1/)=-has been rejected as a possible nativization ofy . 
“this form by all 6f the speakers: (more than ,twenty) I have. consulted. : Sim‘ 
ilerly,. ‘if a foreign: item with initial /81/ isto be nativized by altering © 


amp le,. is proneunced. by many speakers with initial /s1/,.but no one has | 
: /sr/, and speakers again. eeJece Ente, asa peaet ee nativization when it is 
uggested :t to. hema 


Pita ge i ee. es There are, ioe course’” obheE Sjesthilitics. One ‘is to simply not nati-~ 
, vize a form at all. * Anot her. is to avoid the problem by inserting an epen-~ 
thetic schwa to break up the offending. cluster, thus, making the origihal 
‘process unnecessary by. bleeding it. An_ interesting exatiple where three | 
\. different strategies are found involves the gurname Schlichter, a name much 
in the: news recently due to the fact that one of its bearers, an ex-0SU 
SS podtbell star, was involved in a gambling scandal. While many newscasters 
co . pronounce this name with an initigd /s1/, Mr-. Schlichter. himself has /801/', 
Th? ‘and others, including: myself, have what is -presumably the ‘correct’ - A 
pronunciation: with /s1f. (In this case, it seems likely tlt.’ the 
cea ee rule® is: béing “used for a functional reascn--to avoid changing 
-the initial /3/, whieh is apparently felt by Mr. Schlichter to be an. impor~" 
: tant part of the’ ame, to’ /s/ by the process applied by the nativizing. 
‘ newscasters; gee below for a statement of > fopnd--ouch -) What is fot found 


v 


a - ae is’/Sr/. More importantly, it could not be fojind~-such a sequénge is is not a 
ae, possible way of. ae tain initi al /8i/. . 


“as 


~ “@Bince bay one. “get of agement can be changed in guch cases, it: ap- 
‘ pears | that an MSR approach is required in order to ‘account for these nat~' 
nt ac MSR analogue of (22) ig: . ' : 
’ . | : ‘ , : o 3 : 3 . . ra 9. : 
ay : 2) . ae , ie | +¥Yocalic. . aa 
. ° , a sera Oe +gonsonantal 
a: ’ /. Ltstrident >; [wanteF tor] /, \ 
The ‘thoroughgoing directionality in nativizattons (a d impossible nativi- 
’ zations) such, as these simply cannot be. accounted. 1 Fer w hin, a-. static 


., condi tion-based: approach: 


= In a sense, it is unfortunate. that recourse must be’ made. to ‘external _ 
cae evidence" of this type, : for.it seems clear ‘that fhe child does not, have 

‘ access to such evidence when developing. lits/hér ‘phonological system. -Inso- 
far as we cannot pEEsect the” system eran solely on tye baste of. Ene 


ee Oe 
€ ae : : 4 


: wae = - _ D cielecs Maes , 
i Ge a eo “Yes : A : 7 ae 


one of these segments,. only one ‘nativization ts possible. Schlitz, for ex- 


O- 
ERIC 


a re: . 


aga oe : J 


Tanguage acquisition is achieved in this area; that is, to use Chomsky’ 8 
(1964, 1965) terminology, we would not: have an explanatorily adequate 
theory of morpheme structure. But if the child brings to phonological 
acquisition more than just a data processing ability—-in particular, if the 
child "knows' that CMSs are expressed by means of MSRs—then the child is 
not in as bad a position i linguist, who has no way of knowing a pri- 
ori that the MSR approach i fact requited. I therefore progpse that a 
universal principle to this effecs be ameonparered = into phonological 
theory: , _— og 


(24) All ‘css must be expressed in terms of MSRs. 


Even this is not enough to ‘cuaranvee” ‘that child will (as all English 


‘speaking children apparently do, in view of the above discussion) learn 


‘rule (23) rather than a rule that alters the- second segment in such.se- 


“Kind of evidence available to the child, there can be no explanation of how) 


quences, or one of numerous imaginable alternatives such as deleting one of . 


the segments in quéstion. WNote.that operations analogous to these latter 


impossible alternatives are in fact found when other kinds of sequences ‘are. 


involved: -.s + voiged stop clusters that arise due to casual speech simpli- 


.fications are altered by devoicing the stop, as in [sko} for Let's go (cf. 


‘Stampe 1973), whereas loan words which begin witha stop-initia piuaea: 
lose their first member (pterodactyl, pneumonia). That ae the. Foilowing 
MSRs (given in very rough form) are operative: 


(25) a. ‘[-sonorant] -~-> [voiced] = | , 


b. [-continuant] --->@/# C 


We now have two further MSRs whose acquisition seems puzzling,- since here 


“ again there appears to be no good. reagon why these, rules should take the 


form that they do, rather than any ‘of the numerous: alternatives. The only 
reasonable answer, it seems to me,. is that we are asking the. wrong ques~- 
tion. These CMSs are not acquired, but rather are, like other Stampean 
‘natural processes’ 7 fnnate; what is involved in (the natural part of) 


_ Phonolegical acquisition. is not learning the ries of the language, but 
suppressing the- processes that are not operative...Thus, for example, while 


English requires thdt successful learners suppress the natural process that 
devoices final obstruents, it does not require suppression of the rules in 
(23) and (25), and the effects of these latent processes show up clearly if 


-.welook in the right places. Similarly, final devoicing need not be sup- 


pressed when acquiring, say, German, a its effects are also seen in the 
‘areas of loan phonology and ‘foreign accent’ (as wéll ag in-the. phonology 


_ proper). that is, English speakers did not learn (23) and (25)--they 
*: gimply did-not, because the language one were | Tearaing did not force them 


+o, unlearn them. - Pas : : . ¢ 


‘ ; ; 
2.2. General Spgatdace tion 


ree 
If the above CMSs are ‘the’ ‘Teauie of the operation of ungup pressed: nat- 
ural .processes, then it is not unreasonable to suppose that all CMSs that 


are’ ‘synchronically valid (and not just the essentially | accidental e@ect. of 


- the. occurrence of one or more historical changes) have a similar explana- . 


tion: That is; it appears that (2%) can be strengthened, -as follows: 


: a ' id 


‘a 


ra 


< 
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’ algo question ‘tthe conclusion reached om the grounds that the data involved 


‘discover the nature of the system acquired by the: child--let alone-explain 


(24") All (synchronically valid) CMSs must be expressed in terms of 
natural Processes: 
' The attribution of” innate constructs may. be: found dnpalakable by some, 
espéctally when they are as specific as they.are in this case. One might 


are of an ‘external’ type, and that they moreover involve, at least in 
part, ‘nonempirical intuitions. “But when the intuitions in question are 
as unanimous as’ they are in this-case, it seems clear that they require an 
explanation of some kind. Given the lack of plausible alternative expIana- _ 
tions--and I at least candot even begin to think of one--the present pro~ 
posal is what one must be driven to. In fact, I ees could profitably 
be made of intuitions about impossible occurrences i ther types of exter~ 
nal evidence such as language games (cf. Churma 1979, ch. 5). One of 
Chomsky' 8 greatest contributions to linguistics, in my view, is his heavy 
reliance on "impossibility’ data ‘in syntax (1-e., ungrammaticality data), —— 
despite the fact that, as Baker (1979) has pointed out, this kind of + 
impossibility data is not, for the most part, available to the learner. a 
But this does not mean that we should abandon the use of ungrammaticality 
judgments in syntactic research; the cWild has a big -head start over us, - 
and we need to make use. of -every piece of relevant data we can find just to ™ 


how this system is acquired. .This is ng less true in phonology (or 
morphology or any. other part of the linguistic system) than it is in” 
syntax. 5 

Since it seems clear that we have as yet only a tudimentary knowlédge 
of what is contained in the set. of natural processes, it is perhaps worth- — 
while to consider briefly the possibility of the existence of more general. 
universal principles which, though not the ultimate explanation (for this * 
is the responsibility of the individual processes themselves), might serve ; 
both as a basis for a somewhat different way of understanding the existence 
of the innate processes and as a partial heuristic for doing phonological 
analysis. To this end, I suggest the following, which can be considered to 
be inductively supported ‘by the above discussion: 


(26) a. There are no natural processes of vowel dissimilation (or 
their notational equivalent), either 16" the area of monphene 
structure or eipewnere in phener ey 


‘be Greek letter variables may ‘not be used to pair different 
; feature specifications ina natural process- 4 


Assuming that all of the abéve discussion is concerned with natural pro- 


cesses (and cf. (24') above), the first of these metaconstraints:would pro-: 


“hibit the use of ‘rule (16), and the second, which is essentially equivalent 


to the claim that such variables may be. used only in rules of assimilation. 
and dissimilation, would disallow (5) and (19) (and (22)--cf- note 7) and 


.vatious other suspicioys analyses, such as that of Rood (1975), where alpha 
‘variables are employed to characterize the class consisting of /s/ and /?/ 


in’a simple (‘natural’) fashion. Any regularity that appears to ‘require — 
violation of one of these constraints, L_would maintain, is either an eee 


dental one or can be expressed in more revealing fashion within a different 


framework-~as was seen to be the case in the a a a considered here. 1! 


. 
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These constraints clearly leave us a long: way from a complete, explan- 


latory, theory of (the acquisition of) phonology, We need further- elabora~ - 
‘tion of the universals in question, and there is still an immense amount of 


work to be done simply in discovering the nature of the phonological sys- 
tems acquired by children. In this latter area, it seems to me, various 
kinds of ‘external’ evidence, such as nativization facts, will be of eriti- 
cal importance--recall that there was no language-internal basis for pre~ 
ferring the MSR.theory over the admiss ity theory in the English 
example. (See Zwicky (1975) for a surWy of other kinds of fexternal' 
evidence, and Churma (1979) for. critical, distuesion of some of these-) 

But, even though we may lack knowledge concerning the nature of the systems 
we are attempting to describe and explain, we must not attempt to make a 
virtue out of our ignorance by proposing theoretical frameworks that 
require only ‘internal’ evidence (such as a static MSC framework) in order 
to arrive at a unique--but clearly incorrect, in the lighthof ‘external’ 
evidence--account of a given phenomenon. yO" 


‘Footnotes 


* : 

I would like to thank Rob Fox, Ilsé Lehiste, Wayne Redenbarger, David 
Stampe, and Arnold Zwicky for helpful discussion of some of the issues : 
raised here. ° 


te lit has been questioned (cf., for example, Clayton 1976) whether the 
leyel- of the morpheme is that at which the phonological constraints in 


‘question should be stated. While it seems cle@r that in many’ cases it. is 


not, it seems equally clear that there are genuine cases of constraints on © 
the phonological structure of morphemes, including some of those to be 
discussed below. It should be kept in mind, however, that’ while I will 
continue to use the traditional term here for all cases, it is not always 
accurate, in that it is the structure of the syllable or the word that is 
in question. For further discussion, cf. Kenstowicz and Kisseberth (1977). 
& 

25 am assuming that vowel harmony is to be treated segmentally, and 

not autosegmentally or metrically; for arguments to this effect, see An~ 


‘derson (1980, 1982a) and Singler (1983). : ‘ 


N . " . : 

SRule (9") does not disallow € and 9 when preceded by i or u, contrary 
to what the facts are, said to be by Guthrie. It is not clear that thése - 
sequences are in fact prohibited (Whitehead makes no mention of this, and 
Proto-Bantu--cf. Greenberg (1963)--did allow such sequences), so it is also 
unclear whether it would be necessary to retain (9) and provide a separate 
rule for intermorphemic vowel harmony. It should also be pointed out that 
neither version of the rule in question predicts which of a pair of mid 
vowels that disagree with respect to ATR will change in loan words. If 
there is a tendency for one set of .vowels to ‘dominate' the other, then 
this rule will have to be altered by substituting the dominant’ feature 
value for the alphas. — 7 os 

Rule (10) as stated yields as an output a nonoccurring segment in 
Bobangi (a mid back unrounded vowel, assuming that a is [+back]). It would 


~ thus: presumably have to be altered (given that ae rule yields € in 
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the environment of €) by adding [—back] specifications in the appropriate ae 
places. The presumed roundedness of the output in the environment of |S 
would be accounted for by an tndependently required rule that ‘makes nonlow 
vowels - -aggee “in backness and roundness. ‘4 leave this rule in its’ present . os 
form to facilitate comparison with the ‘static admissibility approach, which « 
does not even predict which vowel. in an inadmissible sequence will Shanes 

hehe cited passage is taken from Clements, who apparently took it fron... 
Chomsky and Halle (1968, 387), rather than ectly from Wescott's review, | 
since both.citations lack a clause present in ‘he original: ‘eeelf le/, it 
does not also contain /3/, /e/, or /o/...' (Wescott (1965,346)).. This’ 
omission is’not crucial, since, as Clements. motes, this ‘clause follows from 
the others present in the cited passage. Wescott himself made a more . 
important: omission of one of Thomas' claimed CMSs (see below for discus- 
sion). It is unfortunate that so much theoretical work based on | Nebaka has 
depended on second- and. third-hand (partial) data. 


" 3wothing in the data or in Thomas' description implies the dizecciow= 
ality specified by the MSR given, but of course the MSR framework requires 
such a directionality. An obvious kind of ‘external evidence’ to Sleige 


‘with respect to whether this necessity is good or bad is loan phonology, 


especially since Thomas (1963,62.) points out that "les emprunts' provide an 
‘illustration de cette tendance': [toward vowel harmony--DGC]. Unfortunate- 
ly, she gives only one example of a nativization, which makes it difficult 
to say with any certainty what is indicated by such data. However, the 
single example given is in fact consistent’ with the directionality entailed 
by (17). Thus, while French régler. is rendered as lagele by ‘les Ngbaka 
lettrés' (Thomas (1963,62)), most speakers have lekele€. If we assume ‘that 
there was an 2 as the initial vowel in the source e of this borr wing (pre- 
sumably'a finite form of the vérb), then assimilation proceedes in the © 
direction required. The presence of. initial a in the alternative pronun- 
ciation is something of a puzzle, although it could be the result of some 
kind of folk.etymology, ‘whereby the initial syllable was taken to be the 
feminine definite article or object pronoun. In any event, it would 
clearly be desirable if further nativization data could be brought to bear 
on this* issue. : 
®perhaps’ the reason for Wescott's failure to mention this putative 
constraint is the fact that Thomas (1963,63n.) cites seven apparent 
counterexamples to it. However, she also points out apparent counter- 
examples to each of the other constraints ‘reported by Wescott, suggesting 
in each case reasons for their failure ‘to. obey the constraint. in question. 


.Although she offers no explanation for the forms in question, it is clear 


that at least some of them are suscepetbte to the same kind of argument as 


-that given for the ‘quelques rares mots' (no examples given) that violate 


the, constraint against o-e and 9-€ sequences~~that there are '...plusieurs 


'composes probables: noms d'animaux, de plantes et de parties de corps' 
‘(Thomas (1963,62n.). It seems clear to me that Thomas, at least, considers 


the constraint in (19) to be every bit as legitimate as the others she 
presents; and Wescott of course presents no arguments that it is coer 
a 


Te is possible to ‘simplify’ (21) by leaving out the Bc aa 


_for height (or nouadneH=? and adding the pour: 
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(1) [#round] C, [+round] is admissible 
, tl oe anal dae : 


Conditions 1 = 3 
This rule would be disjunctively ordered with respect to the revised 
version of .(21) by the Elsewhere Condition, and would correctly specify . 
that the only rounded vowelg that can -cooccur are those that are identical. 
The repetition of the same.‘condition found in (15), however, is suspicious, | 
and one might suggest that.(i).and (15) should be collapsed. It does not . 
appear that there is a reasonable way of doing s0- Perhaps the most at~ — 
tractive proposal—-that (1) and (15) should,be replaced by an admissibility 
condition that permits any sequence of {dentical vowels——fails for the 
reasons discussed above (i-e., it fails to stand in the required ‘else- 
where’ rélationship with.(€16) and (21), and so does not enforce the 
necessary disjunctivity).: ot 


; Sc1ements and Keyser (1981) treat /31/ (and -/éw/) clusters as being on 
a par with /r/ clustérs--all of them being acceptable, with forms such as 
schwa and Schlesinger cited as evidence. (They also point out that, at 
least for some speakers, even more /3/-initisl clusters are possible;, cf-,— 


for ‘example, shtick, schmalz, strudel, and Strauss.) As Algeo (1978) has 


_ pointed gut, researchers do not always agree about which clusters are per- . 


missible in English, and he discusses a number of possible reasons for this — 
disagreement (cf. also Clements and Keyser.(1981, 30)). It seems clear 

that the disagreement in the case at hand is due to dialectal/idiolectal 
differences (with speakers who disallow /81/ clysters apparently being in 
the majority--cf., for example, Whorf (1940), Hill (1958), Hockett (1958), 
Langacker (1972), Selkirk (1982))... I have no doubt that speakers such as 
those alluded to by Clements and Keyser exist (I am, for the most part, one. . 
of them), but it is equally undeniable that speakers of the type tradition- 


-. ally described exist, given that they nativize the offending clusters. 


(Evidence from slips of the tongue, where forms such as shreudian flip, for 
Freudian slip--cf. Langacker (1972,247)--are reported, also indicates that 
the the constraint ‘against */sr/ is quite strict for such speakers.) It 
appears, moreover, Chat Clements/Keyser-type speakers are somewhat avant 
garde, linguistically speaking; only linguists and others who are hyper- 
aware of the actual pronunciations of foreign words can survive the psycho~ 
physiological torture required to produce the non-native clusters in 
question. : . a 3 ‘ . 

Iohis is probably not correct, since I know of no phonetic reason why 
sounds that disagree with respect to the features {anterior] and [lateral]. 
should be so incompatible. Since [r] is, at least in my speech, [~-anter~ 


for} (and cf. also Hill (1958,41), who describes the articulation of 


American [r] as involving ‘the bunching of the tongue in the mid- 
mouth...'-~presumably a [~anterior] articulation; he also implies that the 
other variety frequently described ‘in older books’, in which the tongue » 


tip ‘is turned upward and backward toward the roof of the mouth'-~[tanter- 


ior]-~is less common), while [1] is [tanterior], it is tempting to treat 
the phenomenon in question as an in&’tance of assimilation with respect to 
the feature [anterior]; one would simply replace '[-odateral]' in the. 


environment of (22) by ‘[axanterior].' However, retroflexion of s in the 


environment of r-like sounds appears to Be quite a common phenomenon, and 
the rs in question need not be [~anterior].' This occurs, for example, in 
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. . | 17 26- and 7 : 7 
Sanskrit theres ris presumably ‘dental or nveniees as part of Che: 
well-known 'ruki® rule, and ‘in Swedish, where the r is a dental trill. (I 


am indebted to Ilse Lehiste for ‘bringing the Swedish facts to my atten- - 
tion-) The optimal, explanatory, version of (23) must thus await further 
investigation. .. ” 
= 
7 10 


If diphthongs are considered as being composed of two vowels, this 
7 claim will have to be weakened somewhat, since dissimilation of the parts 
of diphthongs appears to be eee common (cf. Donegan 1978). 
so a might - be suggested chat these constraints be extended so that 
they refer, not only to natural processes, but to all phonological rules- 
However, it seems clear that sequences of historical changes can result in 
alternations that should be characterized in terms of rules (not natural 
processes) that are quite ‘crazy’ (cf. Bach and Harms 1972) or ‘not ~ 
‘natural’ (Anderson (1982b)). Thus, Woleian (Sohn 1971) and related 
€ languages have a synchronic rule of vowel dissimilation which appears to be 
the result of a sequence of (natural) sound changes which can no longer be 
considered part of the synchronic system of these languages. 
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Lexical Relatedness, Head of-a Word, 
— « and the Misanalysis of Latin* 
a = ; = - 
: : Brian Joseph and Rex Wallace 
‘ . The Ohio State University: 
, : c, * _ 
0. Introduction 
ek Two opposing schools of thought concerning di isions within the realm 
of morphology can be discerned in the general linguistic and morphological | 
literature. One is represented‘ the work of a good many structuralist 
(Ametican and European) scholars and is characterized in part by a recogni- 
tion of a difference between inflectional morphology and derivational ” 
ae 


morphology. A classic work such as Bloomfield (1933) as well as mgre 
recent works such as Andersog (1982) or-Zwicky & Pullum (1983) are repre-— 
sentative of this tradition. The second ‘tradition’ (to use the term 
loosely, to be sure), represented by the work of some (but not.all, witness 
Anderson and Pullum & Zwicky as above) followers of certain camps within _ 

_‘the generative transformational school of linguistics, is characterized in 

“. part by an opposing view concerning derivational and inflectional morpho- 
logy; in particular, no distinction is recognized between two suclt. aspects 
of morphology. A RePEceOnrative work in this camp is Halle (1973). 


‘The issue is clearly an important one, for there are real differences 
in morpheme types which motivated the traditional derivational/inflectional 
avecincrion in the firgt place (e.g. derivetional morphence tend to be 
‘inner’ while inflectional morphemes tend to be ‘outer'); if no distinction 
between two types of morphemes is posited, however, some other means must 
be found for predicting morpheme behavior. Williams (1981) purports to do_ 
just that, sox that his work can be -placed squarely within the latter camp 

. described above. illiams' arguments, therefore, need to be considered 
carefully, for his justificatiow of the basic premise of the ‘Halle (et 
al.)' school of morphological analysis. (no inflectional/derivational 
distinction) is only as strong as his’ ability to account for the recurring 
differential behavior of certain morpheme types. a 

: : a ee 

Williams thus is concerned with a number of issues connected with this 
central question of a putative difference between derivational and : 
inflectional morphology. In the course of his discussion, he develops two 
crucial terms, related and head’, whose definitions we give below in (1) 
Since they figure so gromineptly both in Williams’ discussion and in our 
critique of his work. 


wa 
(1) a. head (of a “wordy: the righthand member of a morphologically 
‘complex word is the head. (248). 
b. related: X is related to Y if Y is:the result of EeeeNane 
the head “of X. (260) 


Sacoddariiys Williams develops a ‘theory of the paradigm’ and applies his 
principles to an eosiyete of the Latin nominal and verbal system. 


. 
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Some problems with Williams’ analysis have already been pofated out, 
e.g. by Strauss (1982) and Churma (1983). However, much more can and 
should be said, for it can be shown that Williams’ theory and his analysia 
are flawed from both a methodological and an empirical” standpoint. 
Accordingly, ~it can be concluded thAt his conclusion that ‘as far as the 
rules of formation go, there is no/difference between derivational 
morphology and inflgctional morphology’ (283), the basic tenet of thé 
second school of morphological thought noted above, cannot be regarded as 
demdnstrated by Williams’ argumentation. 


- 


T 


1. Heads and head lessness--universality? 


Williams' starting point for his discussion of morphology and word 
formation is affixation, which he defines formally as: 


ks -_ % on” * 
(2) X ===> X Af or Af X 
—~<O™N : . : 
e.g. ((blue ish) ness) - ; 2 


An obvious question that arises at this point is: What about 
nonaffixation morphology, i.e.,word formation processes such as those that 
give the relationships in (3)? : 


(3) breath <---> breathe 
life {225 live 
bath <---> bathe 6 
(push up)y <---> (push up), 7 
permit, <2--> permit, 


Williams says that these can be aécounted for by a class of rules he calls . 


‘headless’ rules, fox they do not involve a ‘head’ in the sense he 
develops. Affixation morphology, on the one hand, necessarily does involve 
a ‘head’ in Williams’ sense, inasmuch as there is branching in the irternal 
structure of the word (Af +X / X + Af) and thus a right-hand branch to ~ 
define a head. ~ | : , 


a 


Thus, for Williams, headless‘ derivations as in (3) are. systematically 
different from the 'headed' formations of affixally determined categories 
and forms. According to Williams ‘headless rules always give rise to 
exocentric ‘structures’ (250). For the items cited by Williams (247) this . 


claim is true. There are however other English formations not mentioned by 


Williams which do not involve right-hand (RH) branching elements and 80 
must be Considered 'headless'. Among these are ablauting verb formations 
like sang (sing), drove (drive), ran (run), found (find), etc. It is “™ 
difficult to see what definition of exocentricity can be summoned forth to 
allow gne: to meaningfully call these ablauting verb formations "exocen- 
tric’. Thus headless rules’ which figure in the formation of grammatical 


, categories (especially inflectional’ categories .as, opposed to what would 


be traditionally -labelled 'derivational’. processes), such as those itivolved 
in the inflection of ablauting verbs in English, show that the properties 
Williams assigns to. headless rules are wrong. . 


" Moreover, formations like sang (sing) in English Appear in all crucial 
respects (e.g. function) to be parallel to affixation types,v.e.g.. picked 
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(pick . If ‘headless’ formations diffezeystematically from ‘headed’ ones’ - 

‘we might expect this difference to ‘reside in the features characteristic of ’ pee 

"headness', i.e. we might_expect."headless' formations (since they do not 
a have RH branching structure). not té possess features characteristic of a 

head. And yet formations 1liké sang (sing) possess the feature which ~— Pe 

Williams uses to determine the head of nae past tense formations: 

tense (250-251)#: It-only follows that if sang (sing) possesses the feature 

tense, which is the criterion for aligaicia head, then sang (sin ng) has a — 

head. It just so happens that in this case the head feature is realized- 

not ag a tight hand element, i.e. as a suffix, but as a simultaneous 

element. . ‘ i 4 


/ In fact the simultaneous realization of what are for Williams head 
features is.common among the languages of the world. Numerous good 
_ examples ‘are to be found among African languages. For éxample, Nida (1949: 
63) reports that in Ngbaka, a Sudanic language, ‘there are four principal 


forms of every verb’ marked by different tonal configurations on the same ‘ 
segmental base: Tyee” tone differences ‘indicate four principal tense- 
aspect contrasts’ r “_ . 
(4) Ngbaka tense-aspect contrasts: . pe 
a. ‘to clean’ wa wa we we : 
b. ‘to return’ kolo ‘ kpold ss kpold kpole 


% 
"Similarly, in Maasai, nowinel cases are marked by tonal shifts (cf. Tucker 
and Mpaayei area cited in Perlmutter, (1982: 3082)", 


(5) a. e- -doft embarta . ' 


'3-see’ horse/NOM i : . 
' "The horse sees him." - a 
b. e-dol embarté ° a ; , a 


e-see horse/ACC 

‘He sees the horse.’ 3 ‘ 
Just as English ablaut past tense forms parallel suffixed past tenses, 
these Ngbaka verb categorieaggnd the Maasai case categories seem to - 
correspond in all relevant characteristics to the verbal and nominal 
categories of a language like Latin (which figures so prominently in 
Williams’ discussion) in which tenses and cases are marked by affixes, 
specifically suffixes. 5 . e 


In order to get around these problems with Williams’ treatment of 
headless rules, one might propose to treat these cases (e.g. English 
ablauting verbs) as involving branching, in much the same way as affixation 
morphology does. A possible formalization of this is given below: — 
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wa? 
ro (6), 
wes | ging . - feah : : 
om ‘ . : © [+tense] ~- + 
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Phis allows one to-eap ture the parallel nature of the ablauting and a 
suffixal forts neatly. Similar treatments could be devised for each of the 


headless derivations indicated earlier in (3), for example 


permit {7 “Vy 7 


: | 

. permit : [v y 
™?” - “ede Englgsh such a solution, though involving a considerable amount of 

se - abstractres's, might be feasible. One could argue that since suffixihg 
> + €orms exist alongside simultaneous forms the two are to be treated in a 
similar manner. However, in languages (like Maasai, apparently) where no 
suffixing forms exist beside the simultaneous forms it is impossible to - 
? _ proVide, any motivation for, a right-branching treatment. In these cases 
such an analysis would be quite ad hoc. Thus even if orie accepts -this 
abstnact solution for English, its extension to other languages will not 
always. be warranted and will often simply be arbitrary, something done 
solely” for the sake of saving the theory. This arbitrariness makes it 
difficul€ to maintain that Williams’ claims haye any empirical content in 
such instances. Thus one must admit that the head cannot always be 
identified as the rightmost branching element, as Williams would have it. . 


- ; his result, while unfortunate for Williams’ theory, nonetheless is 
/ s mgt welcom@ for’ there are other problems’ with calling the right hand 
: bratiching element the head ofthe word. ao 

— : b 

In particular, Williams’ definition of ‘head’ would run afoul of 
; lagguages which, unlike English, are generally prefixing. In such 
a3 .” languages, for example Swahili, information which is determined by the 
right-hand ‘head’ of morphologically complex words in English, for example, 
part of speech or grammatically relevant features like case or tense, is. 


- instead determined by oe 


WES (gy Swahili (Nida (1949: 12-13)) 
vasa | Me ni-na-mu-pika 6 ; - 
I-past-him-hit 
bs a-taka-nu-pika 


. 


he-will-you (pl.)-hit — : 


4 .. For such languagés, sémeone working within Williams’ framework would either 
r * : havé to start with a-very abstract analysis in which all Swahili prefixal 
- elements aepread our ee suffixes or else allow for left-hand heads in some 
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~ Laniguages.-._ ‘This Latter step would: mean that. aay: claim of iniveteaiity ‘for: 


a . the’ definition of: "head! “wouid Have to be given up’(and note. that Williams 
; - must Rave sigme interest -in a. uniyersal definition, for he does apply his 


' definitions to Latin later on in hig‘article), Thus, Williams’ definition s. 
. of ‘head". fails cross- linguistically ‘réally because it is+too » paneuase- ee 
Japectite. - . ‘ 


- 


* ee ee 
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* oseover, it is not s btacis languages like Swahili that: pose problems 
for: this definition of head. As Wi@tiams himself notes (2494, the prefix 
en- in English ‘systematically converts nouns and adjectives into verbs, 
‘thus arepley *e the behavior of a head' » as ins. : OM 


i* 


(9) dear» Lt Seen, Es medeae . Se ! ae a 
. = o . . 

noble’ a Sone _.. ennoble: po tte j _— 
.! ne a a . - 


Thus even Eigitah: ‘has some ee eee héade-owriiiens 1S Vataet the. 
head prefix en-" away ‘by say ing that it is exceptionfl but 6 is a system- 
atic. exception: ‘thus he is’ allowing -his theory to 'leak',': and in view of ' 
what we have seen concerning his notion of’ *head' and a language like _ 
“Swahili, perhaps this. is a serious leak which he cannot and should not so 
readily plug ups. It is just as easy .to. conclude from the behavior of the 
prefix en- in English that the Right-Hand Head Rule .simply is. wrong, and: 

the ‘problems with prefixing ‘languages confirm: this conclusion, ‘ 


2. On the analysts of of Latin and theory of of. a paradign 


We turk” now to a aiscotisa ofr che ‘Latin nominal and verbal systems, 

' Williams presents these analyses as (1) a way of illustrating the ~*~ 
principles of lexical : relatedness and his Right-Hand Mead‘Rule dnd the way 
in which it might be applied to languages other than English and (2) asa 
means ‘of ‘explaining’ why ‘inflectional affixes appear outside of deriva- 

_ tional. ‘affixes without recognizing a distinction. between ‘the two. In order . 
to. make such an explanation work Williams. develops a Theory of the .. 7 
Paradigm. - ‘Williams ‘main testing. ground for hi’s. theory and all that it 

encompdsses--relatédness, head; syncretism, syntactic relevance, etc,--i's , 
Latin, een the ee tiomifial. and vérbal aysteme:, : ; 


4 


ieee Williams’ sagivese of Latin are seriously flawed in’ a number 
of respects. These include methodological’ peepiers as well as empirical 
problems, some: of which are caused by Williams’ ‘methodology. As a result, 
_ it can be concluded that his Theory of oe  Paradign ‘and ane principles upon 


\ which. it is.based are untenable, 


¢ 
” 


2.1. | ‘Willtams" corpus .- a : i ire: 


‘The first major: prdéblem is méthodologival ‘in nature, Williams at no 
point establishes what his corpus is for the description of Latin morpho-: 
logy nor does he acknowledge any sources, While Latin is a- language which 

is yell. known (and thus such omissions are not:as. serious perhaps as for a 
less widely ‘known languages), the failure’ to. give such information does 
present some difficulties; in woew.-of, fhe numerous errors and oversights of 
fact in Williams" Latin for instance, | what is one to make of his. .. 3! 

‘citations’ of fornis supporting his: analysis? His failure to be explicit 


_ about. sources -makes ‘it all is worse, moteover, that he iia ‘tules’ 


c 
.o . ? 
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out from consideration at least one case and one declensional class (see 
below, section 2.2), -fpr these are part of. the description of every Latin: 
we grammar we have ever seen, even the most elementary ones. 
Another aspect of the failure to establish a corpus is that Williams 
never specifies what he means. by ‘Latin'’s-is it Classical Latin only or 
‘archaic (Old) Latin as well? Is it Ciceronian Classical Latin in general 
yor just Cicero's usage; does it include latér Classical authors such as 
Pliny the’ Younger and Tacitus or not; is it elegant Literary Latin (e.g. 
Virgil or Horace)..or low-style literary Latin (e.g. Apuleius oy Petronius), 
which is said to reflect popular speech (Pulgram, (1958:. 314) )?2 


va | 
a 
4 

; 


This concern we voice here is net an idle one, for Williams’ failure © 
to-specify his corpus and sources essentially makes his analysis untest- 
- able. His ‘experiment’ cannot be replicated, let alone fully analyzed and 
—" critically evaluated, because we do.not know if he was just examining 
. _ Ciceronian. usage (though we doubt it) or what. However,. under the 
assumption that he was somehow giving'a 'Ran-Latin' collection of forms, 
“ * i.e. roughly the familiar usage: most people learn as ‘Latin’ in school, we 
7 offer the following critique, basing our-analysis on such a form of Latin 
augmented by variants which must have' formed part of the average educated 
Latin speaker's linguistic competence (inasmuch as they appear in authors 
“y .. of the Classical era). : . 


LT ee 


We have relied on standard Latin reference works, such as Allen and : 
— Greenough (1903), Ernout (1953), and Leumann-Hofmann-Szantyr (1963). Since 
the point of reference for these grammars is the literary variety of Latin 
= _ of the Ciceronian age, most of the forms we cite can be found in the 
writings of Cicero or his contemporaries.. Since, however, the Latin. taught 
, + . {nm schools is in some important senses a ‘Pan-Latin” variety,.forms from 
“  _pre- and post-Ciceronian writers of various social, ethnic, and regional 
backgrounds are included in ‘these grammars. We have therefore not 
*. hesitated to cite forms from as early as Plautus (circa .200 B.C.) or as 
- late as Tacitus (circa 100 A.D.). ‘ , 


é i 


2.2. Paradigms, syntactic features and their ranking in syntactic matrices 


-To return now to Williams’ Theory of the Paradigm, it is essential ‘to 
note that for him, paradigms consist of syntactic features (SFs), e.g. 4 
tense, case, person, number, and morphosyntactic categories (MSCs), e.g. 

ms morphologically distinct forms.which are ‘reYated' in Williams' sense 6f 
— the term. : . - 


The SFs are hierarchically ranked so as to yield a syntactic matrix. 
(SM) which is then filled with MSCs. The paradigm therefore a con- 

* gtellation of related forms. in which morphemes expréssing syntactic 
features function as the heads of the related forms. - 


To account for syncretism in’ Latin nominal and verbal paradigms, 


Williams posits SFs and a ranking for these SFs so.as. to yield an appro-  ., 
~'6 + spriate SM. ‘We give below Williggs' detailed matrix-for the Latin noun © 
/. (Table A) and his less detailed ~ one for the verb (Table B). 
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‘ Table A 


Syntactic Matrix: of Latin noun (after Williams 1981: 267) 


+PL 
SFs +Dir te te te , 
SFs _+Nom = -Nom_—Ss +Dat.—=s “Dat ’ = +Nom)—s -Nom.—Ss +Dat-——sC-dDat 
, MSCs sara Gram = Grae ara ‘arae . aras aris aris ‘altar 
, ~ Poe 3 "Table B - 
Syntactic Matrix of Latin verb (after Williams 1981: 269) ~: 
- 
, mS +tense . yO Pe ; -tense 
‘perf pres _ passive perf pres. ‘passive 
* (X+perf (X+pres  (X+tpassive (Xtisse) (X+tre) (HED ’ 


; endings) endings) endings) 


*These syntactic matrices specify the dimensions’ along which items are 
[ related independent of any pair of forms cited, so that’ in the case of 
substantives the SM is supradeclensional, and in the case of verbs it is 
supraconjugational., This fact is formally expressed in terms of possibi- 
lities. of paradigm-internal fee ter one ‘ 


In particular, with regard to the noun, “Williams elaine (268) that 
. possibilities of case syncretism will be the same across declensions, and‘ 
that only certain types of syncretism will, occurs e.g. with number 
“eS “identical, dativé = ablative, nominative = accusative, but not nominative = 
dative or nominative = ablative, nor any cross-number syncretisms (e.g. 
nominative plural = dative singular). This analysis and its predictions, 
‘however, encounter two major problems. , : ; 

‘First, the - ‘hierarchical order. of, SFs. which Williams assumes for the’ 
nominal SM is without _any independent’ justification. ' a aaa description ‘of .. 
the Latin nqgun he assumes that the SFs are to be ranked:  +PL > +Direct > 
+Nominative/+Dative. However, Williams. gees not offer any mpeinciples for ' 


‘ 
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such ranking and thus it must ultimately be considered ad hoc. Moreover, | 
the SF case is divided into the categories +Ditect, +Direct governing the 
nominative and accusative cases’,:-Direct governing the dative and ablative 
cases. But Williams again offers no substantive evidence for the division 
of case into binary features. As a result this move must also be 
considered ad hoc. Nevertheless, the reason for Williams’ ranking and 
intermediate SFs seems clear: any other arrangement would yield a SM in 
which it would be impossible to independently specify the dimensions along 
which nominal forms, are related, yet, as noted above, such a specification 
- {1s one of the key features of Williams’ Theory of a Paradigm. ‘Thus the 
matrix can be made to ‘work’ (more or less, but see below), but only by a 
‘brute force'“method of arranging features so as_ to make it work. ~ 


Second, the extent to which the matrix ‘works’ is actually rather 
limited. Williams: arbitrarily restricted his description to just a subset * 
of the total range of cases and declensions in Latin. Williams assyged, 
wrongly, that Latin has 5 cases (it has at least 6 and possibly 7 -and 4° 
declensions (it has 5, with numerous subdivisions within those 5) and _— 
thery proceeded to base his analysis on 4 cases (nom.-acc.-dat.-abl.) and 
three declensions (1-2-3). The reason is clear. It is difficult to make 
the Theory of the Payadign work when all cases and declensions are taken 

‘nto consideration. The predictions concerning case: syncretism made by. 
his theory prove to be wrong not only within the limited set of data (4 
cases, 4 declensions) he considered, but also withip.an expanded data set 
‘including the 5th declension and the genitive case. : 

For example, in the fourth declension neuter u-stem nouns (e.g. cornu 
‘horn') the nominative singular (cornu) is identical with the dative and 
ablative’ singular (also cornu), a syncr ‘ism not predicted by Williams’ 
theory. Similarly, in the first dec. asion a-stem nouns (e.g. Gra 
’ "altar'), the nominative plural is idectical with the dative singular (both 

arae); and in-a/subclass of the third declension>’ the so-called third , .“™~- 
"mixed' type, Ahg nominative singular (e.g. nubes 'cloud') is identical * 

, with the accusative plural (also nubes), both instances exhibiting cross-_ 

"number syncretism supposedly ruled out in Williams’ schema. . 


‘ e 
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Moreover, with the addition of the genitive case, one finds besides: 
the troublesome syncretisms Williams himself notes but dismisses as. 
‘accidental’ (gde footngte 17), such mergers as -genitive singular = 
accusative plural for first declension nouns with genitives in -as (e.g. 

—familids 'of a,household')., Finally, by taking in the fifth declension, 
more unpredicted’ syncretisms such as genitive Singular = nominative/- 
accusative plura} (e.g. diés ‘day') are found.' The complete range of these 
syncretisms (excluding the locativ: nd vocative) which falsify Williams’ 
account is summarized in Table,C -: ow. ; 


. ‘Table C 
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Some examples of syncretism in Latin noun declensions 


? 


am - ‘ 2 A 
NOM SG 'GEN SG DAT SG ABL 8G NOM PL ACC PL GLOSS 


Declension 1: " Grae arae Sruc _ altar 

'  gamilias® . 7 : . hedeanold 

_ Declension 2: | hireL ; hirel 4 he-goat 

Declension 3: canis ohare _ . - hound 

a 7 ; nubes . . nubés nubas' cloud — 

“ SeeVenston 4: -manis~ - manis manus. hand 

jgounu® bend cornd cornu horn: , 
oy Declension 5: spel spel _ a éspectation. 
| ates’ ( di8/diés aie = dizi digs day. 


es a. The genitive ending -as was, in literary varieties of Latin during 
, the age of Cicero, restricted to. the noun familia when meaning '‘household' 
ag ' This ending is < sted more frequently in. the archaic period (for examples _ 
_ see Ernout ‘1°53 .9-20)). : g 


b. .iuard declension nouns like nubés 'cloud' which follow the 'mixed' 
i-stem declensional pattern cannot be considered declensional aberrations, 


We have counted 33 nouns, in addition to nubés, which follow this. decien- e 
,  Sional pattern (see Allen and Greenough (19032 30)). Doubtless there are 


/ more. . ’ At st oo 
. ¢» The singular of U-stem neuters like cotnu ‘horn’ was: indeclinable 
by the beginning of the imperial period (roughly t the beginning of the reign 
of: Augustus). The first attestation of a dative in -u is found in Livy 
(Ernout (1953:65)). Genitive singulars in -u are found in Celsus (florkit 
50 A-D.) (OLD, 446). ~~ 
c ing the Ciceronian age there is a considerable amount of. 
vari: n, thé genitive singular of dies ‘day’. Allus Gellius XAtt. - 
Noct. 1,1) informs us that Caesar, in his book De ‘Analogia, advocated the 
use of a genitive singular diz. This form is also attested in Virgil 
(Georgics 1, 208). A genitive singular diés is found in the Annales of 
Ennius (413). Two additional genitives are found in Virgil: diei chee: 9 
» 156): Sa and diei (Aen. 1, 636) [dyey] or possibly [dyf]. 
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; .* 2 aa . . bate = ee 
ae Williams is lesg explicit about syncretism in the verb, but it is 
clear, to judge from hig vefbal Syntactic Matrix’ (see Table B), that he 
cannét account for syngretism“in the Latifp verb either. - In particular, two 
forms of the 2 sg passive ending in primary tenses are to be found, -ris 
and -re, and the latter produces ‘tensed’ forms which are syncretic with 
the 'untenged' present active infinitive (as well as the rare 2 sg paésive 
imperative), for-all the conjugations ‘including irregular verbs, for 
"example: - ghee iy, RR 7 : 


’ 
1 


= (10) -a. ama-ris ~ ama-re ‘you are loved’ = ama-re "to: love’ (and cf. 


: also ama-re ‘be loved!) 


i 


b; fer-ris ~ fer-re ‘you are ‘carried’ = fet-re "to carry’ (and 
cf. also fer-re ‘be carried!) a , ths 


r 


f The variant ending --re is not at all cates and runs throughout the _ 
whole of the primary system including the present indicative and sub- 
junctive, imperfect indicative and subjunctive, and future indicative. 
Since this ending is well-represented, the syncretism it causes is probably 
not to be treated as "accidental', Since this syncretism cuts across a 
a major division, tensed’ vs. untensed, of the syntactic matrix tree, as well 
, - as personal ending and mood categories, it is not accounted for in ‘ 
_Williams' system. Similarly, Williams cannot easily explain, if at all,’ y 
the syncretism of the future perfect indicative active with the perfect 
subjunctive active in other than 1 sg and 3 pl forms, e.get 
oe - 5 


. 
ry 


j (11) a, dixerit 'he will have said' ~ dixerit ‘he might have said |. , 
aa aa 7 Subj)’ Save OE 


b. tulerimus ‘we will have carried'~ tulerimus ‘we might -have 

” ae _ carried (Subj)" ° 
«> Thus, Williams' Theory of the Paradigm does not achieve for the Latin 
: noun or verb what it is supposed to. With regard to the noun, no one ~ 
, ° vatiking of features can yield the appropriate SM for all Latin nouns; 

moreover, contrary to Williams’ predictions, case syncretism in Latin does 
"indeed depend on declension, gender, ‘and in some instances'on the parti- 
_, culan: subclass within a declension or individual lexical item in question. 
With regard.to the verb, similarly, syncretisms occur:which the Theory of . -. 
Z the, Paradigm cannot account for. * * nee : 


* 


2.3. Ordering -of morphemes —_ ee ¥ 


; . 
In Williams' framework there is no special rule for the introduction 

of inflectional affixes. As a result, Williams must have some explanation 
* .  for'the’ fact that inflectional affixes tend to be ‘outer’ while deriva- 

tional affixes tend to be ‘inner.'© Williams accounts for the position of 

the rightmost inflectional morpheme in a word by means of the notion : 

"syntactic relevance.’ Morphemes which bear ‘syntactically relevant’ . 

" information must appear in ultimate head position in words, i.e. the 
-gightmost position, so that the syntactically relevant feature can 
.‘percolate up.to the syntactic leve},(264). In the Latin verb, for-example, 

. @ Williams claims (264) that ‘tense’ is syntactically relevant ‘in that it , 
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detérmines the case of subjects.’ As a result, the personal- endings of the. ~ 

Latin verb appear - in ultimate head position,’e.g. dictabi-t ‘he wiil 0 
repeat.’ The notion ‘syntactic relevanée' only accounts for the position _ 
of the rightmost morpheme. ~ The implication -of this notion is that’ there 
‘will’ be only one ‘syntactically relevant morph per word, inasmuch as only 

one morph can be. rightmost in the word. A serious problem ariseg, ‘however, 

_ since within both the Latin noun and the Latin verb, more than one morph 


can in fact be: syntactically relevant. ' A 


8 ‘In the noun, the case-ending is the rightmost morpheme, and it is for 
an Williams (264) syntactically relevant. However,sit is often the case that 
the gendér of a Latin ‘noun is determined’ by a pre-final (derivational) 
morpheme;, for example, all the abstract nouns in -tat- such ds the 
nominative pie- tas (from underlying /pietats/), gen. } pietatis:: jduti- 
fulness', are feminine- and all the nouns in -€tu-, e.g. rosétum ‘ro 
“ garden' (derived from feminine rosa ‘rose ‘), are-neuter, and so on.~ 
Gender is a syntactically relevant feature in that it determines the form 
of adjectives dependent on the noun, ive.:’ 


‘ 
ry 


(12) (Cicero Topica 23, 90) ; : 
a. puima fetas . . . nominatur 
eo: i first/fem dutifulness is mentioned 
ge. 8 ‘dutifulness is mentioned fitst' - 
oe b. *primus.  pietas ee . - . 
first/masc - 7 : eS 


7) Thus gender is a feature which in Williams’ system must be able to perco- 
late upwards to the node dominating the word in question, and therefore 
would be predicted tp be ee however, such. ‘morphemes are never, in ; 


a. 


ultimate head position, rr. 2 RE a, 
| Sintlarly, regarding ‘the verb, there are constructions in which the 
occurrence of a subjunctive mood form higher up in a sentence causes a verb 
which would otherwisé be indicative to instead be subjunctive; this is the 


phenomenon known as ‘subjunctive by attraction’ (see Hale & Buck 1673: 


section 539), as ini. ee . 
(13) - (Cicero Dé Oratore I, 61, 260) ‘, 
‘cum ita balbus esset, ut sits ipsius artis cul 
3 "since so stammering was/3sg that that- avery: rt/gen which 
4 ‘ 
studéret _prmam 1itteram non posset _ dicere 
i study/3sg subj ep eeen teeter sce not could/3sg subj say/inf 


‘Since he was such a stammerer that he could not pronounce the 
first letter of the very art he was studying.’ 


in which the subjunctive studéret occurs in place of the imperfect indica-  . 
tive studébat by ‘attraction™. with the subjunctive posset. Thus mood : 
markers are syntactically. ‘tglevant in that they can affect the forms of 

worse associated with them.: Yet they never occur in final position and 
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are always ‘inner’ with. respect to the\personal endings. 


Thus the notion ‘syntactic relevance' cannot be used to get the order : 
of morphemes in Latin nouns and verbs to come out correctly, sin¢e it 

‘predicts that ‘certain elements should be in ultimate head position, when in 
fact they are not. Williams’ system, therefore, fails. to account or this 
aspect of the ordering of morphemes in Latin\ words. 


Similarly, Williams’ framework has diffic lties agcounting for the 
position of inflectional affixes which are not \syntactically relevant. 


Ostensibly, Williams accounts for the position of ‘these affixes outside of 
derivational affixes by relyéng on the notions h d-and relatedness. -How- 
ever, it is difficult to see what value these notions have for determining 
the linear ‘order of motphemes, since, in a stem like dic-ta-bi-, with the. 
morphological analysis: ° ne : 
(14) “ dic-ta-bi- ; | _* . 
‘Bay-FREQ-FUT “7 

both the 'derivational' morpheme -ta- and the ‘ inflectiolel’ morpheme -bi- 

are ‘heads’, based on Williams' criteria for 'headness' (pp. 248-253), yet 

neither one is more ‘'head'-like than the other; thus there \is nothing which 
should cause -bi- to appear to the right of -ta-. 


% . 2 
In actuality, Williams! accounts for the ordering of inflectional -mor- 


‘phemes outside of dérivational by using the paradigm, which is\constituted- °° 


by syntactic features, inter alia (see section 2.2 above). Thus, the 
property of bearing a syntactic feature, whether ‘syntactically televant'’ . 
or not, becomes, in Williams’ theory of the paradigm, a further way of 


_distinguilsHing among morpheme types. In the stem dic-ta-bi-, -bi- will : 


appear outside of -ta- by virtue of the fact that it possesses a syntactic 
feature, the criterion for being involved in a paradigmatic relationship, 
while -ta- does not. Thus, Williams accounts for the order of morphemes in 
words like dictabit in essence by creating a three-way division in affixal 
morphemes based on the notions "begging a syntactically relevant feature 
and ‘bearing a syntactic feature’. For example, the personal ending -t 
possesses a syntactic feature and moreover that feature is syntactically 


“relevant; and hence it must be in ultimate head position. -bi-, however, 


only. possesses a SF and that feature is not $s ntactically relevant; as a 
result, its position is inside of -t. The a fix -ta- possesses no SF and- 
so automatically bas nothing of relevance; as a result it occupies the 
innermost position in the linear order of affixes. 

Therefore, Williams can indeed dispense with a rule introducing | 
inflectional affixes, but it is accomplished at the cost of introducing a Bi 
thijee-way distinction among affixal morphemes. But even this three-way 
distinction does not enable Williams to account for all aspects of the 


‘order of affixes in all Latin.words. ‘ x . - 


In particular, there are sequences of morphemes containing elements of 
the same Feature designation, so that any decision as to which one is more 
of a ‘head’ and thys outside the other, is purely arbitrary. A form of 
this type is the 3rd person singular future perfect indicative, e.g. 


_ dictaverit "she will have said', which is to be morphologically analyzed 


© ; she 


asi 
(15) dic-ta-v-eri-t ; ? 
 & | ie 

say-frequentative-perf-fut-3sg 

(root) - -syn rel ][-syh rel seyntes No rel 

_ Sih be feat\|{+syn feat\|+syn oe +syn feat} — ? 
Both the -v-, as a-marker of the perfective aspect, and “ert-, as a marker 
‘of the future tense, would bear syntactic, features in Williams' syste (see 
section 2.2) but these features would not be syntactically relevant “fn that 
they would not affect the form of other words dictaverit is connected with. 
Yet it is a fact about Latin-that-the -v- must always appear inside -eri-; 
this fact shows, that making use of a three-way distinction among’ worphene 
types through these features, the way Williams implies, cannot account for + 
all aspects of the ordering of morphs within words jn Latin. — 


e ) 
2.4. Diathronic falsification - 


Williams” theory can be falsified in one other way. Under thé 
reasonable interpretation that synchronic predictions about case syn- 
cretism delimit possible diachronic: developments, Williams’ analysis car ot 
explain certain developments in nominal paradigms between Latin (in the 
general sense) and Romance. “In the Tuscan variety of Italian, for examy =, 
all of the ‘singular forms (except the genitive) of o-stem nouns fall io- 
gether as a result of various gjachronic developments (loss of st %. “dy 
merger of unaccented o and u): 


° - (16) ‘ Latin 'mirus ‘wall! ==-==> ‘ Tuseaif" miro. 


NOM  murus s 
\ —— NOM/ACC muru . 
ACC murum - oN 


é Vulgar-Latin Tuscan muro 
DAT muro 


 emee me DAIVABL azo | 
ABL muro — : ‘ . 


‘The transition from one chronological stage of a language, C.Z- Latin, i 
. another, e.g. Tuscan, can “be viewed as a series of changes in successive 

' synchronic language stages. Therefore, the impossibility ofga merger syn- 
chronically of NOM/ACC with DAT/ABL due to general principles such as those 
Williams tries to develop would make it impossible, in his framework, for a 

' ,language like Latin to develop into a lgnguage like Tuscan, for at some 

point a merger otherwise ruled out by his system would have to be’ tolerated 
synchronically. Indeed, taking Williams' position to its extreme in 
diachronic terms, it seens that he is making a strong--but. in our view 
improbable--clafm about sound change, namely that no sound change can occur 
which would cause an ‘illegal’ syncretism. The Tuscan example, and numer- 
ous others like it, including the-loss of inflection in English. paradigms, 
would sggm to falsify this strong atachront’ interpretation of Williams’ 
theory. 


t 
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5. Conclusion 4 


» 


® 


To um up, we ne presented a number of criticisms of Williams’ 
analysis which togethen have the effect of negating the value that his 
theory of*> the paradigm and his notions ‘relatedness’ and ‘head of a word’ 
might have for’ resolving the question of a putat&ve difference between 
derivational and ‘inflectional morpholog; Whatever the merits of Halle et 


- al.'s stance on this {ssue--we personally feel that it Hl none--Williams’ 


ahalysis in 20, way furthers the case for no derivationa Mpinf lectional 

distinction. ‘Indeed, in view of the considerable difficulties Williams 
analysis encounters upon, closer ipspection, one might well say that his 
account instead argues for the need to recognize such a distinction in 


* morphology. 


. x 


Many of Williams’ problems, moreover, stem from his failure to draw .on 
reliable and complete sources on the Latin language. While we do not feel 
that only specialists in a particula@inguage @hould ever write about that 
language--and in fact we ourselves above cite data: frém (Llangauges we have 
no ae hee know ledg@,of--in the case at hand more careful attention to the 
‘facts\of the language would have gltered much of the analysis in the first 
place, thereby avoiding the ay we hav situated out. = * 

a ~ - 


' s 


Footnotes 
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‘*This paper is a ‘revised version of a paper read at the 1982 Annual 
Meeting of the Linguistic Society of America. Sections 2.1, 2.2, and 2.3 
are based on a paper scheduled to appear in Linguistic Inquiry 15 (1984). 
At this time we would like to thank Don Churma and John Nerbonne of: the 
Ohio State University, and Alec Marantz of Harvard University, for their 
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x: 
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4 comments on our work.’ This work was: supported in part by the Center for 
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Medieval and Renaissance Studies at the Ohio State University. 


‘this is not to say, of course, that. Bloomfield, Anderson, Pullum and 
Zwicky all share the same views concerning the nature of derivational and 
inflectional morphology. “In'particular, Bloomfield treats the two as 
sub- types of a larger domain of morphology while the others assign each to 
_geparate components and do not necessarily place the two ‘together within a 
single ‘larger component. , : \F 
- # zcompare, for itstance, the following passage from Halle's article (p. 
6): ‘the examples discussed above have been chosen from the domain that 
traditionally has been called derivational morphology. As far as I can 
tell, facts that traditionally have been treated under the separate. heading 

_of inflectional morphology must be handled in completely parallel fashion . 
to those discussed above. I know of no reason why the list of morphemes 
should not include also the inflectional affixes or desinences, or why the 
rules of: word formation should not include rules for positioning the in- 
flectional affixes appropriately or for handling such ‘other inflectional 
phenomena as reduplication, stem ablaut, etc." «= « “ 

Suere and elsewhere, when citing Williams’ paper, we give only the 


relevant page numbers. 


» 


wo 


+ Pe 


A 


py Williams (250: ((20b)). oe 


gq | he 


4+ Strauss, for instance, attacks Williams--convincingly, in our. 
view--on the issues of semantic compositionality and structural well- 
formedness. Churma, moreover, points out that, cohtrary ‘to WAlliams 
claims (251), compounds do occur in which there is internal faciection 
such as publications List, abstracts .committee (and we note in passing that 
such compounds with inflected first members ogcur in a number of ancient 
Indo-European languages, e.g. Vedic tathe-gtha- ' standing on-a car' with 
locative first member. (see MacDonnell (1916: Section 187.2) for more 
examples) and possibly, though it could be a late univerbation rather than 
an, old compound, Latin aquaeductus ‘passageway for water' with a dative 


first member (Buck (1933: 353))). . ae? 


Swe use double-headed arrows’ (<525) intentionally here to beg the 
question of the ‘direction’ of the derivation in these instances; we wish 
onhly to emphasize the relatedness of the ‘members of each pair. 


Cytiliams. (250), i describing. the formation, of nouns like push up 
from verb + particle combinations, states the relevant tule as follows 
(Williams' exanple (19)): 


‘ 


(1),word ---> phrase > * : 


a 


on 
» 


(N ---> vp) | : 4 
which seems to us to have the direction of the arrow reversed} deriving the 
noun push up from the verbal. unit push up strikes us as far more natural 


than deriving the verb from the noun. ° ,~ . \ - 


Tog a discussion of the notion exocentric and examples of. -exocen- 
_ tric moxphological constructions see Nida (1949: 94)% ’ 


Sthe diacritics \ = mark ioe, mid, contour, and high tones, respec- 
tively. Nida does not specify what the semantic distinction among th€se 
forms is and it is hard in some ways to reconcile the facts he dites with? 
the description of Ngbaka given by Thomas (1963), ythough Thomas (135-141)” 
‘does give a number of 'headless' (in Williains' sense) derivations such as 


bY 'black' <---> bl ‘btacken' which would be problematic for Williams" 


gcechcnents Tiv, as. described by Goldsmith (1976: 36245), following Arnott 
64) a may be a better example of a language with simultaneously realized 
le¢tional markers.” We thank Don Churma for brifiging Tiv to our 
‘attention. ‘ ; 2oN 


rhe formalization of the ‘structure' of ablauting verbs on in 
(6) would actually parallel the structure of suffixing verbs as diagrammed , 


“ . 


19506 footnote 17 for another instance where Williams is not dis- 


turbed by an ‘accidental' array of facts counter to the predictions of his’ 
theory. oa a: : , Mag - i ; a 
{ 
1lohe omissions are noted in Section 2.2’ below. The other errors of 
fact are as follows: 


a.: Williams generally fails to indicate the length of Latin vowels 


a : 


rm) 


-45- : 


(vowel length is phonemic in Latin, e.g. os "mouth' vs. os ‘bone'). For = , 
‘example, first conjugation Latin verbs generally (there are very few 
exceptions, e.g. dare: 'give') have a long stem vowel. -a4-, e.g. ludificas 
"you deride’ (stem ludifica-), amabis ‘you will like’ (stem ama-). 
Williams cénsistently (13 timgs) fails to indicate that this stem is long. 
b. Williams cites (269) only one (-ri) of the two (-ri/-i). present 
passive infinitive endings. The third conjugation regularly uses the » 
ending -i, e.g. capi ‘to-be seized'. The remaining conjugations (1, 25 4) 
use the ending -ri. : . 


eec, Williams claims (268) that the third declension neuter nominative/ 
accusative singular ending is -us. Most Latin third declension neuter 
nouns are counterexamples to this statement, e.g. animal ‘animal’, cor 
-"heart', calcar ‘spur’, Os ‘mouth’, os ‘bone’, ndmen ‘name’, mare ‘sea’, 
etc. (see Allen and Greenough (1903: 26-30)). There are a few neuter nouns 
of the third declension which do end in -us, e.g. corpus ‘body’, opus. 
‘work', genus ‘family’. However, the -us in-these cases is part of the, + 
stem, not a nominative/accusative neuter ending. , 

d.; Williams’ morphological analysis of Latin verb forms ig inconsis- 

tent and in some cases simply wrong. Williams' analysis of the first and 
second conjugation future morpheme, illustrates this point well. On page 
264 Williams: notes that -bi- is the Latin future morpheme. However, em- 
‘bedded in his, discussion of morphosyntactic categories (270) is a diagram 
of the structure of .the Latin stem ludificab(1) "delude' ‘in which the 
future-morpheme is analyzed as -ab-. Incredibly, in the first sentence 
below this diagram the morpheme is noted simply as -b-.- Of the three’ 


- segmentations, cited by Williams, -4b-. is’ impossible, for it obstures the 


relationship ‘between the -a- vowel of. the first conjugation presents and . 
the -a- of the future, amas vs. amabis, and cannot.work for the second 
conjugation futures, e.g. sordebis Tyou will be worthless’. For the 
remainiig segmentations -b- and -bi-, at least two possible analyses exist. 
-Redetbarger (1976: 7 and 1980 class: lectures) arguea that the underlying , 
representation for this morpheme is /b/ and that’-i- is epenthesized in the 
environment C+ ___C (where + indicates a productive morpheme boundary), e.g. 
/ama+bt+t/ ---> am&bit. While such an analysis is conceivable it is not as 
attractive in our opinion as an analysis which recognizes. two lexical . 
variants, -b- and -bi-. The advantages of this.analysis as oppdésed to the 
One suggested by Redenbarger are discusséd at length in DeWandel (1982: 
Chapter 1). © . / . 


~ 


< ; i 

1 the relation among these several sociolects and varieties is a 
complex sociolinguistic question to which we do not even pretend to have an 
answer here; we merely acknowledge eal eer a.factor which any truly. 
adequate analysis of Latin morphology’ mu t ultimately grapple with, and 


-. note that Williams never even recognizes the existence of such an-issuer - | 


é; te ; ie 
13yi1itams' verbal matrix omits the imperative and subjunctive moods 
.as well as the imperfect and future tenses. Moreover, .his ternary division 


active an observation which e facts of Latin clearly do not war-- 
rant, fo ie present stem is the base for the addition of both active and 


passive personal endings, cf. ama=mus ‘we love'~ ama-mur ‘we are loved.'” 
* 7 . f ‘ Ly 7 —————— eee TT 


. for ~~ implies that the passive, stem is in some way distinct from the 


ad vw : ; ~ 


‘. a”. ‘ ve : . _ * 
o% Loe eee Ha, , ; a ; 52 - ee ae 
a a ae ‘ : - a : ~ 
a ° . ial ‘ _ - 


‘<) 
ERIC 


eh, : * ; : hee / co . 7 \ : . 

o% 4a me a ; : Ve es 8 
Lag | binary analysis of SFs is not even a necessary feature in _ - 

Williams". system, for he gives (269) a ternary division foy verbal forms, 


into Pagerves PEeserhs: and perfect stems (see Table "B)s ee 


od 9 4 wo 


15 bs : Ye gue 


The six secure ones are nominative, genitive, accusative, dative, 
ablative, and vocative; the one additional questionable one is the loca~ 
tive. Not.all nouns form locatives.(i.e. locatives are not widely enough ° 


“attested to allow one to infer full productivity: for ‘this case/category). 


Moreover, locatives, when they do. occurs are formally distinct only for 
some third declension nouns (e.g. rurf ‘in the country') and otherwise are 
identical in form to the genitive case or the dative/ablative depending on 


declension and number (see any handbook of Latin for details). Similarly, ~ 


the vocative is -distinct in form only for singular second declension .. 
masculine nouns (except for I-stems, though puere occurs once (Plautis 


Pseudolus 241)) and otherwise i$ identical with the nominative... Thug one 
can sympathize to some extent with Williams' having ruled the vocative and . 


locative out of consideration; but the decision is arbitrary and nowhere 
does he justify it, let alone even mention Bes 


16 


five declensions. .This division was instituted by the ancient grammarikgs 
(see ag eceT rene {1963: 256)). As any Latinist would readily 


t 


admit, however, this division is somewhat arbitrary and does not accurately 


represent the diversity which exists within each deélension. For example, 
second declension r-stems form a distinct subclass apart ‘from o-stems (see 
Allen and Greenough 1903: 21); within “the third declension at ‘Teast four 
subclasses must be recognized: stems ending: in an obstruent, stems ending: 
in a-sonorant, 'pure' i-stems, and .'mixed' i-stems (see Allen and Greenough 
(1903: 24-31). a 


1745 Williams, himgelf Tecognizes with regard to. (only) the genitive 
(268+269): ‘the. geni ve singukar is something-of a problem, since 4if: is 


> 


syncretic with the nominative plural in I and. IIM and IV. It is impossible 


to express. this syncretism in the’ aheory outlined here, and it must. thus. be 
viewed as ‘atcidental' syncretism,’ . This statement - Tather odd, given 
the fact that earlier (267), Williams states that he ‘will ignore =e -geni- 
tive, which, can he fit into the theory in a number of ways.' 
" 
18 6E: to mention, of course, the additional problens that would arise 
air ai vocative end TOeaELve cases were both taken sensously + 


19 phe’ 2 sg passive -re is the more frequent variant in the archaic; 
period. By the classical “period, however, the variant “ris was eau 
in the present indicative while -re was preferred in the im imperfect and. 
future indicative and the qui janekive (see Ernout 1953: 122). , 


20 Originally, the fitete herfect and the. sartect subjunctive were 
distinguished by means of vowel length, short i (-eri-) in the future 
perfect, long { (-erf-) in ‘the perfect subjunctive. | Trdces’ of this 
distinction can be found in the’ archaic poets,..- ee ae Plautus uénerimus 
(Bacch. 1132). This length distinction was neutralized by the «lassical 


‘period and as a result the future perfect and soot hint subjunctive, were 
. syncretic in _all but the ‘1 sg (see Ernout, . 1953: 


18 for ‘the 3 pl)e od 


The grammars and handbooks of Latin. divide. the nominal system into a a 


, e a vs /. a 2 ra isl de 

G ian ; 21 i . yoy -, * ; = ‘ 4 - : 
_ “The appearance of an affix to the right of a root morpheme is 

accounted for by Williams’, affixation rule (246) : 


aa fo § oy : aes 
ze suspect: finiteness is a better term, as the personal endings. do 
+ not themselves indicate tense in the sense of temporality. 
, 4 23 cee Allen and Greenough (1903: 140 ff.) for details. 
| | | Dany "gatas * - 
ss ee Me have given this example because it is ‘unlikely to be semantically: ' 
controlled. Other sequence of tense/mood phenomena traditionally described 
‘ for Latin could well be semantic and hence not relevant here. poet 


~~ 


; 25 according to Williams a morpheme which contains a’ syntactically : .¢ 
2 - welévant feature by definition contains a syntactic feature. As a result : 
there.can be no morpheme with the feature designation [+ syntactically 
reldvant] and [-.syntactic feature]. tte 


a a . 
: a 26 For a concise discussion of these dfachronic developments in Tuscan 
~ | see Elcock (1960: 24, 43, 51-52). 


Pt 27. are assuming here that Vulgar Latin (i.e. the language roughly 
» | equivalent to Proto-Romance) was a coexisting sociolect with literary - 
Classical Latin (i.e. roughly the variety: of Latin Williams attempts te 
‘ , describe) and that many speakerg, were competent in both:varieties. If such 


t 


wk an assumption is unwarranted--the relation of the two varieties of Latin’ is 


. . indeed a complex issue and we do not presume to have a simple answer to 

“ite--then the diachronic evidence cited here may well'not count against Se 

- +. = Williams': account (though, of course, all of the synchronic considerations | 

» | mentdoned above still would). See also footnote 12’ and section 2.1 above. 
fa ae oe ; 

wee Brn essence Williams‘ theory predicts that grammatical conditioning 

’ . '° on sound change should be a common phenomenon. However, good instances of 

, grammatical conditioning are very difficult to find. For a discussion of 

grammatical-conditioning on sound change and a reaffirmation of the Neo- 

grammarian position, see Hock (1976, especially pp. 211-218). 
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. , Recent work on eiepibicgy= visber (1981),, Williams (1981), 

(1982), and Selkirk. (1982),: in particular--has' extended the. noti n ale 
ere . from syntax into new areas in morphology.’ In particular, . these 4 riters 
“ . propose that in forms with derivatfonal affixes, like English dppiness, 


the affix is the ‘head ,of the combination; for instance, Kiparsky assumes <7 ° 
_ (following Lieber) ‘that all word formation is endocentric’, mean ng by - 

this ‘that the ‘eategory—of ‘a derived word is always non-déstinct. from the 

& a category_gf its head, in. English. Meuatly vie rightmost constituent (cf. 
‘Williams 1981)". (133). is . 


. . 


.Y 


What makes this proposal attractive is that it allows us to take 
_advantage.of a general principle, called: Percolation by most of: these 
writers, which requires that the category of a construct ahd the category © 
of its head be identical, so that assigning -ness the category: N has the 
effect of ‘projecting’ that category (rather than the category of the other 
constituent, the, A happy ) onto the construct happiness. Percolation also 
requires that other morphosyntactic features, such as gender and number, be 
.identical for the construct’ and its head; PertolgPion then pEays exactly : 
. the same role in morphology that the Head Feature Convention of Gazdar and. 
, Pullum (1982) plays #n syntax. On this analysis,: happiness belongs’ to the 
category N for the. same reason that those penguins belongs to the category 
o * NP, that is, N-with-two-bars: because the head oF each construct (-ness 

ang penguins, - ‘respectively) is itself an N. P 
ws ae Now it would be sophomoric to. criticize thid i analyst nirely because 
ce _, .its principal move, assigning -ness to the category N, is utterly untradi- 
on ; 4 “ tYonal and therefore astonishing. On. the other .hand, anyone who puts this. 
a analysis forward surely has some burden to: show that: there 4s a reasén for. 
peneurne in it peyou? the one fact Phat it ee to get things to: work. 


What I will do here is eive a’summary of alternative definitions for hae 
the head of a syntactic construct and then consider how these proposals ed 
would ex extend. to morphology. The short moral of this exercise is that there «" 
are several quite distinct and incompatible notions of head in syntax, and 


78 


- . that not one of them extends in‘a* satisfying way to frorphology.. ee aie, 
, a : Z 7 . i ° 
2. Heads in: “syntax _ ge me 


The. intuition to be éaptived’ with the notion. Head is. that in cevtata : 
syntactic constructs ‘one ‘constituent in ‘some sense. "characterizes’ or ey 4 
_ 'dominates".“the whole. From these: basic ideas,” however, it is* possible to a 
- “move in many directions, eight ‘of which I-consider below. The definitions ; 
in. 24}. (the distributional head), -2.5 (the head as governor), and 2.6 (the 
head‘ds determinant of concord). are. those mentioned in Crystal's dictionary 
eee 1980, 172) and can be taken as the: mos t, traditional (though not, 


ta ae : ey 
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B. of ‘corse, necéssarily the. most central) of the ‘set. Ih addit sity, I take 
" *>  - up the head ‘as syntactic: determinant (section 2.2),. the head-ds the locus - 


of inflectional morphology (section 2.3), the head.as the ligatory 
“constituent (section 2.4), ‘the head of Dependency. Grammar (section 2.7), 
7 and #. semantic notion of head, _the oS (section 26 8). i _ 
To, clarify: the differences between the, various definitions. of ‘head, I 
~ ‘will examine what they say about the fohlowing cotmbina tions of constituents — 
in English: Re 


~ ~., 


, \ oe - . : . : , . 
1. Det#N, as in thosé penguins | ~- ~ * 3 Dn ae 
2. V+NP; as. in control those penguins ’ 
3. AuxtVP, as in must control those penguins” a 
&. P+NP, as in toward those penguins: ” : 


m » 
’ 


5. NP+VP, as in we control those pénguins : 
6. ComptS, as in thaf we control those penguins 


aa oo _ . a: 


2.1. The dist¥ibutional head HS tty 


. One proposal (pursued especially by structuralist syntacticians, and | 
finding its most careful development in works like Harris 1951) ‘is that the 
head characterizes the “construct in the sehse that it is the one constitu- 

' ent: that belongs to @ category with roughly the s¥me distribution as the 
“> construct as a whole, © ‘In’ Bloomfield’ s. (1933, 194) formulation, the head is, 
‘the constituent” thee petouss ‘to " the same -form-class' as the construct. a 


Lu 


soa For. there to : be ag cai in this sense, the ebnsteuct must have some 
constituent belonging to a category with raughly the same distribution as: 
‘the. construct--that is, the construction myst” be endocentric, in the  -. 
traditional sense of this word. On this definitian, only the first three: 

- of my exahple constructions have heads: N is the head of “DettN, since- the | 
‘distribution of the constrict is. ‘roughly the same as ‘the distribution of Ns 

; , Like penguins. and Kim; V ‘is the head of V+NP, since the distribution of the 
‘construct is roughly the same as the distribution of Vs like write and 
vanish;., _VP is the head of Aux #h VP, since the distribution of the ‘construct 
_is roughly the-same as the distribution of VPs like control those’ penguins 
and go to to Fresno. pecasuse Pi these facts, on distributional grounds we 
assign Dettn to an ‘N-type’ category, namely NF; V+NP to a~'V-type' 
category, name ly ‘VP; and Aux+VP to a 'VP- type” category, namely. some sort 
of VP. = ioe et 


. 


_—. Ingpontrasty the P+NP construct has the distribution’ ‘of neither PB nc" 
NP; instead, since it combines with V or with V and NP’ to make ‘a construct 
of category VP (move. toward those penguins, put the suntan lotion on those 
penguins), it has roughly the e distribution: of Adv. The NP+VP construct has | 

. the distribution of neither NP nor VP; instead, it has a unique distribu- 

Ha, tion and is assigned to a new category S. , The Compts construct has the 
we distribution of neither Comp nor S;. instead, ‘since it ‘combines: with V to 
make a‘construct of category VP (realize that we control. those penguins) 
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‘ (Though P+NP, NP+VP, and —ComptS are exocehtric from a distributional 
point of view, some or all. of them are treated as endocentric in certain “s 
current syntactic ‘theories: In the vézrsion of ‘Generalized Phrase Structure 
Grammar in Gazdar and Pullum (1982), ‘for instance, all three, are analyzed . 
as endocentric: P and P+NP are’ both subcategories of P; VP and NP+VP. ‘are 
both subcategories of VP, hence also of V3; ‘and.S” and Compts are both 


_ subcategories of S, hence also of V. These category assignments. play a 


‘# 


crucial role in the placement; of inflectional- marks (see section 2.30 

below). The assignment of P+NP to PP--that is, P with one or more bars--is et, 
very nearly universal among 'X- bar’ syntactic theories (e.g., GPSG, Lexical 
Functional: Grammar, Government and Binding Theory, Jackendoff's 1977 X-bar . 


- Syntax). The assignment of S and ComptS as subcategories of one category 
. fs equally widespread. On the other hand, some analysts treat NP+VP 


eight different proposals in Gazdar et al. (1983,-3)). 


exocentritally, as belonging to a category S distinct from V, while others 
treat it endocentrically, as a subcategory of V; see the chart summer teine 


- - 7 : dé “4 


2.26 The head as the’ syntactic determinant 


The next version of head is one that has not been offered by any 


_ syntactician, to my knowledge. I mention it here because it +e the closest 


qnelogue to the Lieber-type proposal for. morphology 


The motivation for this definition in syntax ‘comes from aeely those 
cases where the distributional definition plays no role, name ly distribu- 


_tionally exocentric constructions “like 4 through 6 above. The intuition 


about such cases is that one of the constituents ‘dominates’ the other and 
so ‘determines’ the category of the construct. 


e are weveral ways of making -th sense of ‘determination’ more 
@e-are developed in sections 2.5 (the head as. (governor), 2.7 

“of, Dependency Grammar); and 2.8 (the semantic head). Here the 

idea is that’for some constructs, one of the constituents, X, is pretty 

much restricted to this construct, while the other constituent, Y, occurs 

in a number of other constructs; as a result, from the occurrence of X in a 
construct we can determine that its sister‘constituent is Y, but not vice #& 
versa. Somewhat more precisely, on this definition the head of a congtruct 
is the constituent with the most restricted set of co-constituents. 


The syntactic determinant in the P+NP construct. is clearly P; NP 


‘combines (at ‘least) with V, with VP,-and with N (in the possessive 


construction of those penguins’ bills), as'well as with:P, while P combines 
only with NP. ‘On the same grounds, VI VP is the syntactic determinant in 
NP+VP. -The case of .Compt+S is not quite so clear, but the evidence is 


“somewhat dn favor-of Comp as‘the syntactic” determinant, since Comp ‘combines 


only with s, Jt Le Ss combines (at least) with subordinating Cen] as well. 


It now turns: out that the syntactic deteratuades in cases 1-3-are not 
entirely coincident with the. distributional heads. In case 3, V is the 
syntactic determinant as welj.as the distributional head (for the same 
reasons that established P. and VP as the syntactic determinants in cases 4 
and 5). But in cases 1 and 2, the syntactic determinants are the distri- 


Sh 
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' should expect the head to, be the part:that is present in all its occurr- 
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butional modifiers, Det and Aux, rather than the ‘distributional heads, N 
and VP, respectively; N and VP have wide Pprirerencs of combinschony while 


Det and Aux “er ee oe fe - 
2.3. The head as the_ locus of | inflectional morphology : “Sa! 4S 


Another way in which one- constituent can characterize’ a construct ‘ta 
that it can be the bearer of the inflectional marks. of the syntactic Se 
relations the construct bears to other syntactic units. This is. the 
crucial chatacteristic of the head in Generalized Phrase Structure Grammar. 


The inflectional locus, in our cases l- 3 is. quite clear. N is the 
infkectional locus:iin DettN; |the distinction between singular the child 
and plural the children is linked to number distinction in VP. Aux is the 
inflectional 1 locus in AuxtVP; the number, and person distinctions in be/am/ 


is/are/was/were controlling t those penguins are linked to these distinctions 
in the subject NP. And V is the inflectional locus in V+NP, because of the 


- person and number sical cle in control/controls those 
—— Eee eee 


penguins. 7 et . 


4 


- . 


-VP is “pellaos the inflectional locus ‘in NP+VP, and Ss in Goapte. in 
the first case, person and number are marked on both the NP and VP, but 


only the VP bears the marks of tense. In the second, only)$ bears. the 
‘marks of stense.” The question is whether there are syntactic conditions 


linking the tense of S and/or S' to the tense of other units. If there 


_ sare, then they decide the assignment of inflectional loci; if not, the 


, .qugs tion as moot. 


: “English P+NP has no “clear inflectional ‘locus; the NP den tear the’ 
marks of.person and number, but person and- number play no role in the, 
distribution of. P+NP CORSESUSES: And English marke: no grammatteat 
“categories on P. 


(Given other assumptions in Generalized Phrase Structure seedings about 
the principles distributing morphosyntactic features that will. receive — 
inflectional realization, the inflectional: loci in these last three cases - 
are-clear: P is the inflectional locus in P+NP, VP in “NP+VP, and § in = 
ComptS ). 


¢ ° t 
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2.4.: The head as the obligatory constituent 


If the head of a construct characterizes that construct, then we 
entgs--that is, we should expect the, head to .be. obligatory (and non-heads : 
to be optional). Notice that this definition of head is closely related to 


the first (in section 2. 1) and might be considered to be an extension of it 


to (some) syntactically exocentric constructions. 


If this definition is to be usable, in all but a tiny handful of cases, 
we must make 8 distinction between constituents that are optionally present 
and those that are elliptical. The NP of V+NP is optionally present; there 
are both transitive, and ‘intransitive verbs, Similarly, the Aux of AuxtVP 


a ae 60 


a 


—5he 


is optionally present; there are verb phrases with and without auxiliaries. 
The, V of. V+NP caf, however, be an elliptic zero (as in I ate sushi, and 
Kiyoko a hamburger), and go can the VP of AuxtVP (as in I car can swallow 
goldfish, but you can t aor Speaking very crudely, elliptical al constituents 
must be interpreted fro from context (linguistic or otherwise), but optionally 
+ precer conse tient). ca no such contextual shied iia ob x 
, + oy ree aa 
m with ‘this background, we ‘can review the six ganpile cases “from Engliah, 
to determine which constituent (if any) is the Gpneeerety one. ' 
For the ‘three cases in which the criterion of section 2.1 picks out a 
distributional head, the criterion of obligatoriness agrees. In DettN the 
N is the obligatory constituent; problems and rice are simply déterminer- 
‘less NP's, but most noun-less NPs, like Timmy's and the pink, are ellip- 
tical. . In V+NP the Vis the abligatory constituent, and in AuxtVP the VP 
is the obligatory constituent, as I pointed out above.- . 
Of the remaining cases,-all except P+NP are reasonably clear. >. For 
Compts ,: “§ is the obligatory constituent, given that. Comp does not occur 
withoug S, théugh S occurs without Comp in examples like I think the 
penguins are are ready to eat. For NPtVP, the existence of subjectless 
imperative s sentences like Hand me that dwarf!, in combination with the face 
that .a sentence consisting entirely of a NP Like Your desk chair) is 
understood as elliptical, means that VP is thé obligatory sry constituent in 
NPHVP. As for PHNP, the evidence is, both slight and coutradfctory qtheuen 
‘ somewhat: in favor of P as the obligatory constituent. If: prepositions and- 
particles belong to the same ‘category, ‘In the fashion of Emonds (1972), 
then NP-less Ps are exemplified in VPs liké put the penguin ons On thé 
other hand, , there, are a small number of P-less NPs with adverbial function, “ 
among om home ‘ahd there... — ‘ 
» ee 4 # . ’ 


oy a re “The. head as governor a. vi 


One bvious way for one constituent in a banc to ‘‘aominate’ 
another he for it to govern the other syntactically. Syntactic government, 
speaking rAther loosely, is the selection of the morphosyntactic shape of 
one constituent (thé governed, or subordinate, constituent) by. virtue of 

‘ its combining with another (the governor). \ 
In the clearest examples of government, (at least some) instances of 
the category Y in an X+Y combination bear a.mark ‘(in particular, an 

on : pat lections! mark) that Y does not bear in. some other combinations, and X 
‘bears no corresponding mark. | ; ae Tn - 

-. In my six example constructions in English, ‘the governors in V+NP, 
P+NP, and NP+VP are easily picked out on this basis. V and P are the 
governors in V+NP, P+NP, and NP+VP are easily picked out on this basis. 

‘ v'and P are the governors in V+NP and P+NP, respectively, “and VP is the 
governor in NP+VP, since accusative forms of personal pronouns are required 
in the first two -combinations,. siege ‘nominative forms occur for NP in the’ 
third: control them, to them, but they fly. And V, P, and VP ‘do not bear 
inflectional marks .of ‘case ee responding to the: marks on the governed. 
constituents. 


* ' 7 
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‘different chse (like the accusative)... ~ : 


distinguish government from soncord.)° : oi 
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f The traditfonal°notion of government is also extended to cases where a 
division of the category X into covert (inflectionally unmarked) subcate- 
gories is matched by overt inflectional marks on category Y. A typical 


.instange of this sort of government occurs in languages (like German and- 


Latin) in which some verbs combine with object NPs marked with one case 
(the dative; say), while other verbs combine with object NPs marked with'a 


ae : , 
On this basis, Aux is the governor in AuxtVP, The English category. of - 


auxiliary verbs divides fnto several gubcategories according to the-inflec- | ¥ 


tional form of the VP that follows, and the auxiliaries are themselves. 
‘unmarked with respect to.these subcategorizations: for instance, ‘the 
modals combine with ‘base’, or ‘unmarked infinitive’, VPs (should control 


. the penguins), progressive "be with present participal VPs (are controlling 


the penguins); and passive be and perfective havewith past participal VPs 
(are controlled by pénguins, have controlled the penguins). . : 


In a further extension of the traditional notion of government, it 
applies as well to examples in which a covert’ subcategorization in one 


" cqgnstituent is matched by any overt difference in, form in the other 


constituent, whether or not this difference is indicated by’ inflectional 
affixation. On this basis, N is the governor in DettN, and Comp the 
governor in ComptS.  N is the governor because the covert count/mass 
distinction in, singalar Ns is matched by an overt lexical choice’ among. 
determiners: few penguins, but little sand. Comp is the governor because 
the choice of one ;complementizer over another is matched by the selection 
of a finite or marked-infinitive form for the S with whichComp combines: 


that the penguins are flying, but for the penguins to be flying. 


- (I must point out here that with this last extension it is often - 
difficult to decide which constituent governs which, and often difficult 


. ! i ‘ ; 


to 
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2.6. The head as the determinant of concord 


Yet another sense ‘in which one constituent can ‘dominate’ another is 
for the first to determine concord featurega, realized inflectionally, on 
the second. - : el nn ve gS 


‘ 
~ ’ 


a The clearest examples of concord--subject-verb agreement in English is 
one such--are those in which the relevant feature is realized inflection- 
ally on both constituents., What is not necessarily so clear even in these 


* examples is which constituent -determines concord; such English data as The | 


penguin swims versus The penguins swim do not tell us whether the NP or the 
VP is the determining constituent for the purposes of.concord. The. 
existence of inherently plural, but, morphologically unmarked, nouns like 


‘ people, together with the nonexistence of: inherently singular, but 


morphologically unmarked,(Verbs, suggests that the NP-is the concord =< 


_déterminant in English. d the NP-VP case is clearer in some other lang- 


uages. In Swahili, Hr inStance, nouns divide lexically into a number of | 
gender classes, each marked overtly by a prefix on the noun; verbs occur. 
with corresponding (often identical) prefixes, but each verb can occur with 


all of the prefixes. These facts indicate very clearly that the subject NP . 


S 
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- English facts Like this penguin versus ‘these penguins and the clear 


aceasta: ‘with features of: the object, suggest that NP ‘is the concord: a 


Zale The head of! Dependency’ Gratitar SPOR es ; eo.) 


2.8. The semantic head;=-+the head as the semantic ar ument . -_ Z 
7 2e. SS eS ee ee s g ; 
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is the determinant of concord on VP, and insofar as we are willing to pro- 
pose that the direction of determination is universal, they suggest that NP 


is the concord determinant in English as well.. 


“s _ 
Taking up the five remaining English constructions on our list.in> 
order, now, we see that N-is the concord determinant in DettN, given 


directionality of determination in languages with arbitrary gender, like 
French and German.. English. gives no evidence about the concord determinant 
in V+NP, but languagés like- Hungarian, “in which the verb carries marks |. 


determinant. English also gives no evidence in the cases of Aux+VP, P+NP 
and GomptS, and'I know of no relevant cross-linguistic evidence, 


ar a7 


In approaches to syntax that take some generalized notion of '‘depend- 
ency', rather than constituency, as the maim theoretical primitive (see 
Matthews 1981, 78-84/ for summary distussion, 94f. for references), some 
head-like notion plays a central role, In such a framework, a syntactic 
description is ee eed a list of head- ~dependent pains. 


For syntactically endocentric sanwenuek lens the Dependency Cvanese 
head is the distributional head, and the deperident constituent is a og 
modifier: N is the head in Det+N, V in V+NP, and VP‘ in AuxtVP. For 
syntactically exocentric constructions, the Dependency Grammar head’ is the 
governor, and the dependent constituent is subordinate to the- “governor ~P 
is the head in P+NP, VP in NP+VP, and Comp in ComptS. . ) ax: 


e 


a 


“ps 


. 


W ercaai ona 1 grammar, the head/modifier distiaction i a semantic 


‘one: in a combination X+Y, X is the "semantic head’ if, speaking very. 


crudely, X+Y describes a kind of the thing described by X. On this basis, * 
N is the semantic head in Det+N (those penguins describes a kind of . 
penguin), and VP: is the semantic heed in AuxtV@. (wi pl leave describes a 

kind of leaving).. 


- 


A diwepeataseGawa ectenuien) of this proposal builds on the fact that 


.{n the semantic interpretation of DettN, Det represents a function on an 


argument represented by N, and ‘im the semantic interpretation 9f AuxtVP, 

Aux represents a function on an argument represented by VP. We might then © 
propose that in X+Y, X is the semantic. -pead if in the semantic interpre- 
tation of ate t represents a zynceten on an argument represented. by X. 


» 
« 


If so, then in V+NP, PHNP, and NP+VP, NP is thé semantic head since 
the. semantic interpretation of afl three constructs involves applying a’ 
function (represented by V, P, or VP) to an argument represented by NP. 
And S is the “semantic”head in ComptS, since the semantic interpretation of 


_the construct involves applying a function to propositions as arguments. 


One very distressing consequence of this way of looking at semantic 


fects 
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heads is that it picks out the constituents that are syntactically. 


determined, in the sense of section 2.2 above. That is’, syntactic 


determinants represent semantic functions, while the current proposal 
identifies ‘semantic heads’ as arguments. ‘Starting from two different os 
sorts of intuitively clear cages OF az the syntactic determinant in NP+VP, . 
and P in P+NP; N as the semanfic head in DettN, and.VP in. AuxtVP), we have > 


. reached: exactly opposed notions. 


¥ 


3. Summary and evaluation 


. 


’ 


\ 


I now summarize in a chart how the eight notions of the previous 
section apply to our, six test ‘constructions: ae 


- @ 


s they: first appear, however. 


Notion “DettN V+NP AuxtNP | PHNP . NP+VP “ComptS _- 

Distrib. | 7 ae ee ae i 
_ Head N v vP © eae im Los 

Syntactic = _— 

Determ. (Det) (V) (Aux) P VP Comp 

& ‘ 

Locus of oe . : 

Inflect. N Vo. Aux (P) VP S * 

Obligatory e , 

Constit..  [N] [Vv] {vP] - (PR) VP S ‘@ 
' Governor N «V Aux ° P ‘+ VP. Comp * 
: —_ ; 7 . 

‘Concord Ya ey «. Ha, % 

Determ. | {N] ‘> [Np] a 2 [NP] 7. * 

- 4 : = 

Dependency . eo na rn ’ 

Grammar {N] Iv] --{vP}).  “«dP] [vP] [Comp] 

: . ae > 

Semantic : : fas : 

-Argument N-: _ NP (vP) «+. .CNP) (NP) , (S) * , 


4 


 Y : : ; 
This{ chart presents a picture of great chaos. Things are not quite. as 
- hopeless = 


I kave placed in square brackets entries that are simple duplicates of 
those appearing elsewhere. The head of Dependency Grammar is identical to 
the distributional head for endocentric constructions and -to thé. governor 
for exocentric constructions. The determinant of concord is, in fact, 


identical to the semantic argument ¢(seé Gazdar and Pullum 1982, 30f.,. and ‘ 


the proposals of Keenan (1974) and Bach and Pagtee (1980) that they cite). 
The obligatory constituent in“an endocentric construction clearly must be 


the one with the distribution of the who 
disregarded, as redundant. 


I have placed in parentheses another 


le construct. i entries maf be 


set of entries obtained by. 
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' pretation, “argument-expressions must‘ be distinguished from func tionrexpxes- : 


’ 


a | a of Pee % 
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“extrapolation rom clear cases to less cl at ones. These entries. tod may a e 
_be asereeardeds as questionable. : . 


€ 


Finally, I ‘have marked yith an agtertek. those notions that-I believe ay oF 2 og 
the grammar must represent directl ‘For the purposes of. semantic. inter=, : 


sions, Fot the purposes of inflectional morphology, the constituents that . 


“bear marks of government and concord must be picked out, and the ‘locus. of 
_expression for theg@ marks must be specified. . These four notions are “then ~ oo a 


the prime candidates for identification as ‘head's the most parsimonious - 
solution would be to employ a notion that already figures in the grammar. 
Distributional heads, syntactic determinants, and obligatory constituents : 
are in som@ sense represented in the grammar, but. there is no reason to — 
think that any grammatical rule refers to any of these notions, except. 
insofar as it can be redyced to one of the other four (° syntactic. deter- 
minant', for instance, can be reduced to ‘semantic argument’ » since the two 
are complements of one another). 7c 8 - 


¢ 


It might, of course, be tiecessary to add head‘as an ‘aadittodai, 
primitive notion, but the burden-of proof is on ‘on the person who proposes. 


“head as an‘additional primitive (to be identified with the distributional 


head, the syntactic determinant, the obligatory constituent, or: some ninth ys 

notion I haven't discussed), rather than on the person who proposes to | : \ 
identify head with the locus of inflection, the governor, the determinant : 

of concord, 0 or the semantic argument (or with a a ae notion like the = 
pene of Depeudescy Grammar). 


? 3 : 
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4. Heads in morphology Hk 


> . @f the four notions that must be represented in grammar, two--the 
semantic argument (section 4.1) ard the locus of inflectional. morphology 
(4.2)--must cieariy also be represented in morpholdgy. A third~--the $ 
governor (section 4.3)--plays a very limited role j in morphology. The 
fourth--the determinant of. concord--plays no role at all, because parts af 
words do not exhibit eencords . ; 


In addition to these three, re the following sections I will also 
consider three further candidates for the definition of head in morphology: 
the distributional head (section 4.4), the syntactic head (section 4.5), 


‘and the morphological determinant (section 4.6). 


“4 
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4.1. Theyhead as semantic argument 


: The traditional notion of head in morfhology is semantic in character. . 
The area ¢n which it is most clearly applicable is compounding: Christmas 
cookie has cookie as its head because a Christmas cookie is a kind of . 
cookie. Extending the traditional notion from uncon troversially endocen- ; 
tric cases like Christmas cookie to word formation in general, we get the 
morphological correspondent to section Ze . abeve:: .The head in word 
formation is tthe semantic argument. : 

On this proposal, the head in derivation is always the base rather than 


. 


. hs gy | = | / 
: a. aa ie y ye eS . 
the affix, since the affix represents a function applying te the argument 
_fepresented by the base. This is’ as true of derivation that doesn’t change 
Se the category of the base_(#s in blue-ish) as of derivation that does (as in 
blue=ness).- : ms we ae gt a. oe: : 


: ° 
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4.2. The head as inflectional locus : La 
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= . An account. of morpho log must indicate where. in a word the rks of ae 

‘inflectional morphology are. located, just as: an account of syntdxk must ~- , 
indicate which word in a phrase. the marks of inflectional morphology are 
located on. | : 4 -_ \ ae 


B - "In syntax, a mark of ‘inflectional morphology makes a formal unit, 4 ~ 
- word in fact, with the stefi it combines with. But in morphology, a mark of 
-"° > da€lectional morphology only coincidentally makes a formal unit with the 
morpheme it is located next to. If morphology were like syntax in its” 
treatment of inflectional loci, we would ‘@xpect. the internal structure of 
unhappinegses to be [un' + happy] + [ness + es], with the (inflgctional) 
plural suffix forming a unit with the neighboring (derivattonal) suffix - 
ness. But this is not the division called for by morpho logy/syntax/sem- 
antics--though it is jut about the division needéd in phonology, as 
Aronoff and Sridhar (1983) have, Ubserved. 
; : + 
The point here is that the grouping of morphemes : into formal units ' 
= 8 , might not be identical to the grouping of material into phonological units. 
eae This position has been generally accepted as it applies to phrasal syntax: 
2 _ sand phrase phonology, and it has long been recognized that an analysis of 
- this sort is required for clitics (like the English possessive 's) which 
are distributed with reference to syntactic phrases (in the Engifsh cage, 
at the end of a NP) but attach phonologically to whatéver word. they happen _. 
to be adjacent to. ;But it is only recently that this view has peen ‘taken 
(most. forcefully by Selkirk (e.g. 1980)):in morphology. . i ig 


4 
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‘The proposal for. unhappinesses ‘then is that for the purposes of 
_° morphology and semantics it has the left-branching internal structure 

yo | . [fun + happy] + ness}, + es) ae . ae a | ae 

but that for phonological purposes it consists of two binary feet. The 

‘phonological purposes’ in question are two: First, the division unhappy | 

+ nesses is the appropriate one for the assignment of prosodic features, in 

particular, stress; ‘and second, this division is the appropriate pne for the 

selection of irregular inflectional formations in cases like maple leaves 

and baby teeth. . 


All. that needs to be said about the locus of inflectional morphology in 

English is that inflections are suffixes--that is, they come at the end of 

a word, whatever the morphological or semantic relationships among the . : 

. ‘other morphemes in the word. The indifference of igflection to the ~ 

internal organization of words is perhaps élearest”in English compounding, 
where there are many relationships among the constituent words (compare 


' Christmas cookie, pickpocket, blackbird, step-in, producer-director), but 
. —_—eq—es ..m x ————— 
all types of compounds have plurality marked on the last word: Christmas 


. ; é 
; ’ } 
. 7 : ; : ; : 
- . ; : ‘ 
' ; ‘ : 
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: The . issue shere is, however, not the. loca tor of inflectional’ marks, but: 
rather, ‘morpholo ical asterainstions which T will : ‘take- up - in section: 4.6. . 


a 
2 ao . eee 
‘ 7 Shas! OO 2 ; es aa 
oe we, —760~ E = 4 ; ao ; = Og . . 2 * : 
cookies, pickpockets, blickbirds, Btep-ins, pinducer-divectors. Oe oe se 
a =’ ae 


.*é 


inflectional locus only because ae i mappens to be -the-~ last E morphepe in. an 


What a am chan saying: ‘Bbout anhepplasuues is ‘that -ness is “tts appatent . oy 


unhappiness. a - : .se ree ENT op es 


> mo 3 t 
». > 


The: case for the, locus of inflection! morphology’ as ‘the. head toustie 
uent of a word. mn ght seem to- be .stronger® in languages with srakgaticel 
yBates£183, 30) identifies the "grammatical ‘heat’. 


eddocenteie ee: Ras’? mee element maxkéd for number, and ‘also, in : 
languages which “Daye ys 1 gender, the element \that determines the #4 
gender of nee Saal “! German, for. instance, a final derivational -, > 


gender of the de derive word, in this case neuter. It also. determines the 
“(equally arbitrary) declension class-of the combination, and so. determines 
whioh of several available’pl ral markers occurs;, in this case it is the 
‘plural in -er, (which is pecompanted: by umlaut): -Christentuemer. — 


/ 


below. ; a oe * ; Pals uae a fe ef et 


oe 
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3 : 
Now consider the parallel facts in_ German’ compayntivig. h Scupeand ‘Like » 
Landsmann *' ‘compatiiot, countryman’ shas. ‘its plural marked on_the last 


element, Mann. Coviseqyently, the declension class of the compound (it is °, 


again a plural iny-er) is that of the last element (Mann takes a plural in 
-er). And the gender of the compound, too» is that, Of the’ last element; * 
Landsmann is masculine because Mann is mascu}ine., This. last. fact), peventey 
does not follow from the location of inflectional. ‘affixes. For thi 


purposes of adjective agreement (neués ie “new Christendom’, but 


neuer Landsmann ‘new. compatriot’), the whole.c nd word Landsmann must 


_ be specified~“as belonging to the masculine gender, but: ‘this specification ~ 


is not achieved by a statement that the. inflectional locus is the-end of’ 


the word. We -have. another case of eierph etee. determination, to be oy 


discussed if, section’ 4.6. 2 : i a 4s 
( oo moe . ee 
4.3. The head as governor | we 4 ; _~ _ : 


c : ° : +8 


a 


? ‘ ae : . j ‘ 
In.a small class of cases, one of the items combining in word formation. - 


. bears a mark analogous to the. inflectional marks of goveranent. in syntax. | . 
’ The other, unmarked, item is then the oe : 


‘ 


In aver (and Gerrian and Dutch) noun-noun compounding, one noun 
sometimes occurs with a suffix that is formally identical to-the plural or. 
genitive suffix, both when this mark would be semantically appropriate (as 
in publications list, with a plural, and cat's paw, with a genitive) and a 


when it would not (as in the ‘examples bondsman, kinsman, landsman, marksman “o 


cited by Bloomfield (1933, 230)). The marked noun is always the first of 


the pair, aceuiiabiais that the second is the governor. - 
. a 7 & 
\. - a 
he e . . 
<= : : . . os ‘ 
, 6 7 ; %, 
% & 


ape 


? ‘a ' : tM . 
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2. > fisteibutional heads: of words can be ‘determined | “4%. the: saire ‘way? as 38s ne 
ay paldgestactona heads. of phrases; as in section 2.1; this notfon of: head Sa re 
by Ss aprsceenartly rather Limited - ‘in its: applicability. rs eae ake, a 
te me Es ee Bee. 
: 3 ee” Most English derivatidhal formations do fot have .@ distributional heads i 
* because: they are. category-clanging; a lacks*a head, ;since neither Pe ig Bee 


eo <¢ 7 a8 ae 


+ the adjectivé blue .nor the suffix --ness Has ‘roughly the distributionsof the. oat 
7, ‘noun blueness, Some. English compounds also lack distributional heads; in - Stas 
o c “ xstep-in, neither. the verb step nor, the pate ee in has roughly the 
distribution of ‘the-noun stepoin. > 

> 7 4." Gategorys ipteserving detivational Formations ‘do’ have ‘distributional - 
* tite heads, and these are of course the ‘bages; bluish and, blue have roughly. the . 

; same distribution... (in some cases it is not at atl clear whether the : * 
formation is, category- preserving or gategory-changing: Does the.abstract -. : 
“noun ‘kingdom: belong to the same- category as the animate npun kin 2) Most 
< "English compounds also have. distributional heads, so long as ‘distributton’ 

* and ‘same category’. are understood narrowly; sugar cookie has the head 

cookies on this Anterpretation, - because sugar cookie is a-count noun -like 


cookie, not, a-hass ‘noun like sugar, and Christmas cookie has the head , eas 
é - cookie on this ‘interpretation, because Christmas cookie. is a cémmon noun dL 
apr: * (Adke cookie, hot a-proper noun like Christmas. In general, ‘the second noun 
eo is. the ‘distribut? onal head of a noun-noun "compound in English Mae wo 

ds : © a 


ad : . ee wo : : . a 
é . * ‘ , 


4.5... The syntactic head as ) morphological head 


eke “Bloomé tela’ s- (1933, 233f. ) classification of. compounds adopts still 

' anothér appro ch to heads in morphology,’ one ‘that builds directly ona ~ 
i oeerens Becton of head (for Bloomfield, the syntactic notion is the we 
* distributional head): - A variant ‘of this idea appears in, Lees’ (1960) © 

ee treatment. of compounds, in which they are derived by tr sformation: from 

as ayngettc combinations. : 


‘ 


oe 


= ; ‘on this Seopdeal, the head of pickpocket ‘is pick, béanuse the.verb is 
- the ‘distributional head ‘in_a syntactic combination like pic k pockets; the 
head ‘of step in“is step, ‘because the verb is thé distributio al head of@m- .- 
a, syntactic ‘combination. like step in; and the head of blackbird is bird, ; 


bh * a because: the nougd is the distributional head in a. syntactic combination Like : 
ae . black bird. - The propasal extends to cases where morphological format 7 


do not pre. preserve’ syntactic word order: keep is the head of upkeep because 

it. is the. distributional head in keep up; knob ig the head of door knob 

2 because it is the distributional head in knob nob of a doox; and bake is the i 
eee _ heag, of of cookie baker Because it is the platetoation ad in bake cookies. ad 


-_ 4 - ‘Gopu lative compounds Like piodusers -director eithe® have two coordinate . 
a , heads (Bloomfield' s proposal, which assumes‘ that phrases like producer and 
‘director “have multiple heads) or none (if we insist that the distributional 
“head is. the one constituent, belonging to 9 category with cpe-dtatet button 
of the category of the whole construct), . 


re rn 2 hee oe OS 7 s 
7. ews Lo A - i o aa oe 7 : : 
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' The proposal has” ‘no obvious éxteneton to derivation rather ‘than ag , : 
compounding, On the one hand, we might say.that derivational formations : i 
‘simply lack heads in this sense, On the.other hand, we might use Bloom- ct 
field's implicit assumption that derivational affixes are not syntactic we = e 


elements, in which case the base is always the head in-a derivational - 
',formation, because it is ‘the © ° nly fa eae element in’ the (eam a 


Pa 


; . F —_ : a. ig es - - a ty * ge: 7 
4.6. The head as morphological determinant’ 2 « 
2 #3 , , oo ee er a ne oe Sf 
I now return to the proposal of Lieber et #1 outlined in, section 1-. re 


above. The use of Percolation to determine the category and morphosyn- ..- 

tactic features of the construct in word formation requires that the head 

be the morphological determinant, a notion that is entirely parallel td. ‘the 

notion of syntactic determinant in séction 2.2 above. In English (and 

German) the morphological determinant in a _derivational formation involving 

a suffix:is the suffix, and: the morphological deterpingst in a cenpound is. ‘ 

its rightmost member. ; me 
In some cases “the appearance of morphological detetaination is etaply 4 a 

result of the” fact that rightmost elements in words are inflectional loci, 

We would not want to say that the ‘plurality’ of the suffix -ness in 

‘sadnesses or the second ‘word cookie in Christmas cookies determines the ° 


plurality.of the whole word. «Rather, we want to say something that is very 


nearly the converse: The plurality“of the whole word. is expressed by - én 


antlec tional marks’ located on the rightmost etemeets 


‘ 
° 


In other cases, however, there is clear morphological detevalnetisa, 
As I observed in section 4.2, both the gender and the declension class of a 
German derived noun like Gheta terion are predictable from the occurrence of 
the particular suffix -tum in the word, and. the. gender of a compound like- 


Landsmann is predictable f from the occurrence of _the particular word Mann” “As. 


the second word. 


ry 


Morphological determination: in devivedten, like apntaets Watevnination 
gener resides in. the material representing, the semantic function. If © e 
we adopt a ule-to-rule' semantics in word formation (as is generally . ‘ 


assumed in Montague-style semantics for. syntactic combinations), then to a 


word formation rule there corresponds a principle of semantic interpreta- 


tion describing the meaning of the whole’on the basis of the meanings of 

the parts. The connection between semantic: function and morphological 
determination in derivation is then natural, for both concern the outputs 

of the rule: (a) ‘morphological determination’ is the specification of the ‘ 
morphosyntactic properties of the word resulting from the rule (for German ° 
Christentum,.for instance, the rule affixing “tum specifies‘ that the 

resulting word is neuter and belongs to the -er. x. declension class); and (b) 

the 'semantic function’ is the specification of the semantic interpretation 

of the: word resulting from the rule, which in the case of derivation is 

esneely what a5 conveyed by the affix. 


os &. 


For. derivation, then, the ‘morphosyntactie properties of, the. whole are 


connected to the semantic function conveyed by: ‘the affix. 4 
F = a . 


« 


ae 
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“ant is usually, the word representing | the” semantic argumént. In the German . 


‘Things spaces in compounding. Here’ the ore sa detevatne 


compound Landsmann, Mann -is the ' semantic head’, ‘that is, the argument; a 


~ Landsmarin is a kind Of M Mann, One might argue that.even in exocentric 
Pat diab had tae 


compounds: like Rotdorn "pink hawthorn’ (i.e. tree with red thorns) the 


a final: member.is. the semantic head. But the real generalization | is not that 
Lok the. semantic argument is the morphological determinant; rather, it is that © 
4 any noun that is the final member of a compound is the morphological 


. d@etexzminant.’ In cases like the neuter Vetgissmeinnicht ‘forget-me-not' . 
(ending with the negator nicht) ’and the masculine Schlagetot "hulking 
brute’ (ending with the adjective tot ‘dead’ ), the gender of. the whole is 
in no sense determined by the final member--or by any other member, for 
that matter. 


Such cases are admittedly rare in the world of German compound nouns, 
‘and*might easily be treated as isolated lexicalizations. A more regular, 
and more telling, case. is provided by the - ‘copulative’', or dvandva, 
compounds of Sanskrit. In these compounds two or more noun stems are 
‘concatenated, and the whole, is understood as if the constituent words were 
conjoined. With respect ‘to morphological determination, there’ are two. 
schemes: according to Whitney (1889, sec. 1253), either, ‘the compound has 


‘ the gender and declension of its final member, and is in number a dual or a 


plural, according to its logical value' (devasuras ‘the gods and demons’ ary 
or 'the compound, without regard to the number denoted, or to the gender ‘of 
its constituents, becomes a neuter singular collective’ (ahoratram ‘a day 


. and night'). In the first scheme, we have the same system as German for 


gender, though number is determined semantically. In the ‘second scheme, 
gender. and numbér and declension class are all determined, not by some 
constituent word, but by’ the rule that combines words. 


(Here I am inclined to say that the rightmost element is indeed the 
head in the formation of most German and Sanskrit,. and for that matter 
English, compound nouns, but not in the second type of dvandva compound in 
Sanskrit (or in German compound nouns not ending in a noun, if there are . 
any productive types of these), or in suffixal derivation in general, We ~ 


.-then need tthe Head Feature Convention to apply in these cases--perhaps © 


under the: name *‘Percolation'--but not in word Forma EDOn in general). 


5. Evaluation ce 


Now to evaluate the two prongs of the Percolation proposal, the 
assumption that the morphological head is the inflectional locus and the 


assumption that the morphological head js the morphological determinant. 
Cot) Py ad : ” : 


5.1... The inflectional locus assumption _ > 


As. I stressed above, within English words the locus ae inflection can 
be briefly. described as at the end’, or more precisely, as "affecting the 
rightmost morpheme’. The Percolation proposal achieves conceptuak economy © 
. by identifying the rightmost morpheme as the head, thus avoiding any need 
to pg cs two eee secs of ordering ae ae in morpho logy ~- 

, ' & 


. 7 & 


, _ og, 8S . SOG 2 ‘ 
one type eciseeitnn to heads: another type referring to ‘the margths o of ‘the 
words, ; ae . 2 eg ; - % tose 

Hers the parallel. with cyutad breaks down. Syntactic principles 
locating inflectional morphemes always refer to heads, never to ee ee 
“(that is the whole point of the Head” Feature. Convention ‘of’ GPSG), ‘and. a 
syntactic, heads are only. coincidentally located. at. one’ margin--of thete 
phrases. On the other hand, there-dis a@ class of morphemes ‘some of which 
are located on heads, some at.margins; these are the (special) clitics (see 
the summary discussion in Zwicky . 1977). ‘Finally, morphological principles 
locating inflectional morphemes seem always to refer to margins, never to - 
morphological constituents that would constitute lgads on any traditional 
definition; saying this is only rephrasing the traditional dictym that 
inflectional affixation takes place outside word FOTMAETOM: at Pe margins - 
of the word. 

I aoe ey. that it would be (in general) ill-advised’ to attempt to , 
exploit the 'head' of the Head Feature Convention as the inflectional locus 
for Percolation, and that any saving’ in conceptual apparatus that would 
follow from such a move is a false economy. s ey 


me 


* 


5.2. The morphological determinant assumption a4 a 


Here the parallel with syntax is quite solid, The problem is that 
there is not the slightest indication that determinant is an adequate 
reconstruction of the notion of head in syntax. As my summary discussion 
in section3 above indicated, the syntactic determinant is not identical tg 
any of the constituents. picked out by the notions that must play some role 
in syntax (the locus of inflection, the governor, and the he determinant of 
concord). e a 


“ ¥ ran 


° 


Worse, even if the notion of determinant plays some role in syntax, it 
is conceptually dispensible, since. syntactic determinants are simply 
semantic functions. 

Now there are. facts to be described here... An adequate description of 
word formation must somehow say that the category of a derived word is 
determined by the affix. But consider the case of compounding. However 
head-like the rightmost member of a compound might be for the purposes of 
locating inflectional morphology, it does not actually determine the 
category of the compound; noun-final compounds can in ‘nouns (red- head), 

, They traveled uphill for for six hours), or measure maiect ees (three-dollar in 
a revolting t three-dollar dinner), at least.. What we should want to say 
-about compounding is the very traditional proposal that thére are a number _ 
of compounding rules. Each rule involves’ (a) the operation of concatenat- 
ing two words, (b) -these words belonging to specified categories, (c) with 
the Fesult of the operation being a word gf a specified category; moreover, 

., with,each rule is associates a principle of semantic SRESEDERERELOR for the 

compounds it provides. 


s 
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Derivational affixes might indeed be more univocal in their morpho logi- 
cal°consequences than rightmost elements of compounds. What is at issue is 


eo... a ) - | : 


; denominal.verbs. - 


5.3. Process morphology 
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-the analysis of facts Like the following: English -al combines with verbs 


to'form nouns (arrival) and with nouns to form adjectives (herbal); -ful 
combines with. nours tq form adjectives (careful) and witH nouns to form. 
nouns (handful) ;° stregsless ate sent tee with-nouns to form nouns. |” 


_ (protectorate). and with. noung to form\adjectives (passionate); and zero. 


derivation creates a whole series of, types of deverbal nouns and ‘another of: 
: : ,f . ca , 


These derivational cases are much less convincing than the compound . 
cases, because alternative analyses are available. It is certainly vo 
possible that each of the ‘affixes’: I have listed. is really a pair of 
homophonous affixes, especially when we consider how the semantics of 
affixation is to be described. And several writers (including Lieber 1981, 
ch. 3) have denied that English’ has any rule of zero derivation for 
noun-verb pairs, though it does have homophonous noun-verb pairs in its 
lexicon, : : ee) 


Primarily on the basis of the compound cases, I conclude that morpho- 
logical determination resides not in a formative, but in an operation, or 
rather, in a rule performing an operation; for compounding, the operation 
is the concatenation of, two operands, and for affixal derivation,’ the 
operation is the concatenation of material at one end or the other of an 
operand. (A similar position can be maintained for syntactic determination 
as well; see especially the discussion in Carlson 1983.) The apparently 
determinant formative in compounding*is only one of the operands, and the 
apparently determinant formative in affixal derivation is merely a s 
concomitant of the operation. This approach permits a single formative to 
be an operand in distinct-operations, ‘or to be a concomitant of distinct 
operations. . ep 


‘ 


: q 
A-special problem arises with the inflectional-locus and morphologi- 


cal-determinant conception of head in languages with derivationdl 'process' 
morphology. What are we to say about a language (like several of those 


- cited by Marantz 1982) in which reduplication serves as the sole mark of , 
.derivation?, Or a language (like German) in.which ablaut patterns can 80 


serve? Similar questions arise for umlaut, tone shifts, and consonant 
shifts, and related questions attend infixation, discontinuous affixation 
(like the German past: participle ge-...-t/-en), and. subtractive formations. 


A piece of derivational process, morphology is an inflectional locus, 
and it is also a morphological determinant, but it isn't a simple formative 
that attaches to a base. For Percolation to, function equally for, process 
morphology as for affixation, we apparently have to abstract ‘process 
morphemes' that combine with bases (as’ Joseph and Wallace (1984, sec. 1)) 
have observed in their.criticism of Williams 1981). The Percolation 
treatment of inflectional loci and morphological determination apparently 
obliges us to hew to an agglutinative approach to’ derivational morphology, 


and so gives rise to such pseudo-questions as whether an instance of ablaut . 


derivation in German involves a prefix or a suffix. . Unadorned, the 
Percolation treatment calls up the full range of problems that process 
morphology posed for structuralist morphologists. Yo 
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There ce the nonagglutinative proposal of iiiitiine ose: who no cdl 1s > 
for "headless! word: formation in cases like the English noun-verb pairs 
exemplified by . ‘breath- -breathe, life+live, and bath-bathe. Here the effect 
of Percolation is split, with Percolation itself doing the job for affixal 
derivation, and:some other mechanism (not explored by Williams) doing the 
job for process derivation. 


“Another view, suggested by Lieber (1981), is that the allomorphs 
related by process morphology should simply be listed in the lexicon, and 
should be associated with one another by (fAondirectional but context- 
sensitive) ‘morpholexical rules’. Again, ythe effect of Percolation is 
split, with Percolation itself working in ak fixal derivation, and a 
feature-assignment mechanism working in prod¢ess derivation (base forms ,are 
assigned the value [-F] and derived forms: the value {+F], and the two are 


related by a morpholexical rule). 


Another, proposed especially by McCarthy (1981, 1982), merges the ‘long 
component’ treatment of discontinuous morphology advanced by Harris (1951): 


‘with the ‘autosegmental' approach to phonology proposéd by Goldsmith © + = 


(1976). In this 'prosodic" view of process morphology, process morphemes 
are represented separately from their bases, but the operation combining 
them is not agglutination, but tather superimposition; the base and the: ° 


‘process morpheme lie on separate: ‘morphemic tiers", in a dimension 


orthogonal to the left-to-right linear ordering of segments and of affixal 
morphology. McCarthy has not, so far as I know, explored how Percolation 


“would be managed in this framework, but it is easy to find a natural place 


fot it, since derivative word formation in this framework is simply the 
combination of base and affix, in either of the two g@imensions the 
framework, provides. It follows that word structures are three-dimenstional 
objects, rather than the two-dimensional tree structures of orthodox » 
morphological analysis. ; ‘Me 


Marantz (1982) advocates a mixed approach, in which a prosodic analysis 
is appropriate for some phenomena, a morpholexical-rule analysis for 
others. eo 5 : 


, Still ‘another idea (along the ‘lines of Schmerling- 1983) involves 
distinguishing, Montague~fashion, the notion of grammatical rule rule from the 
operation that the rule performs. Concatenation of material to “to (one end or 
the other of) a base is one Operation that a rule could perform, but there 
are others: the rule could ‘wrap' ‘the base around some material (infixa- 
tion); it could duplicate some of the substance of the base (reduplica- 
tion); ‘it ‘could alter phonological: features of the base in a systematic way 
(or simply mark the base as being subject to a particular phonological 
rule); or it could perform several of these operations in concert. One 
attractive feature of this approach is that it embodies the observation 
(much stressed by Lieber (1981)) that a single operation typically plays a 


““number of diverse roles'in the morphology of a language, often functioning 


in both derivational and inflectional morphology; a single reduplication 
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The recent literature contains eavarel alternatives to an goelatinacive ae 
‘treatment of ‘process morpho logy. In d?couple of these Percolation. has a 
natural plage, but in. others. ‘the effect of ‘Percolation fs achieved | by two. 
sa ae a mechanisms. 6 es oe : ere ae 
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operation, for, instance, might be an exponent of a rule deriving causative 
verbs from adjectives, ati exponent of a. rule: deriving intensive ‘verbs from 
simple verbs, atid an exponent of plural inflection on nouns. A less 
attractive feature is that, unless more is said, this framework permits 
powerful. Sas ee » of the sort that the approaches 
a ‘of Lieber, McCarthy, and Marantz were designed to avoid. In any case, the 
pe effect of Percolation would be achieved in this framework by assigning the 
"head features’ to the rule itself, hence to the semantic function ° 
associated with. the rule; but. there would in general be no affixes to serve 
‘as, the ‘heads’ of anything, since affixes would merely be concomitants of 
, the operation pees by the rule. — 7 a . 
only SicGabtny" 8 prosddic proposal and the acheaeriacseey ie aria aaeee 
ation proposal treat the morpho Logical-determination aspect of Percolation 
in process ‘morphology as a unitary phengmenon. - The first /requires a novel 


— three-dimensional view of word structure but is otherwise\ onsistent w ar a. 
Ag an -single principle of Percolation. The second allows. the. more traditig al , 
‘ _ two-dimensional view of word areucrune but dispenses, with Percolati 
2s entirely. . . HE 
LF : ae ° = : .. oe Z 


6. Conclusion Paro . 
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‘head’ in syntax, but that the syntactic determinant is not’ one of them. 
_The head for the purposes of the Head Féature Convention is a variant of , 
the. inflectional locus, which is one of the.- good candidates. 

In ‘attempting to @xtend the Head Feature Convention to morphology, 
proponents of. Percolation. whave carried over the idea.that the ae en 
be the inflectional l6cusd-but the locus of inflection in morpho 1 
one of the margins. of the word, not on any imorpheme that could independ- 
ently be argued to be the head ‘of. the word--and added the proposal that the 
head is also the morphological determinant. : 


Examining the idea that the eucionat determinant is the head of.a 
‘word, I argued that morphological determination resides not in formatives, 
but in rules performing morphological operations. Morphologi¢al determina- 
tion is then, via the association between rules and semanticy functions, 
associated. uate a particular semantic function. . re ae 

- It follows that the notion ‘of ‘head’, incorporated into Percolation is 
inadequate for both of its intended purposes, (a) locating marks of inflec- 
tion and (b) determining the category. and: ‘morphosyntactic features of a, 
word. 
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A Study of Verbal A pect in Conchucos Quechua 


. 


\Anne M. Stewart 


0. Introduction : 
The verbal suffix -skI of the Conchucos dialect of Anca 

Quechua[1] is completely absent in the dialect of neighbori 

Huaraz. Impressionistically speaking, -skI might be said to 


"characterize" the Quechua of Conchucos. Although it is beyond _— 


restricted almost exclusively to the Conchucos dialect 4 


scope ,of this present paper to determine precisely why -skI 
neighbéring areas,[2] the specific function which -skI per 8 


calls/ for more precise examination... The claim of this paper “is | 


that’ -skI performs a specific and vital function in the modal- 
aspectual system of the verb in the Quechua of Conchucos. 
Moreover, the complex, role which.-skI plays in this dialect 
indicates the likelihood. of similar complexities in the other 
Quechua dialects which employ this suffix.. Any further insight 
into this complex system of verbal derivation which all .of the 
Qyviechua languages: share is expedient for adequate analyses of the 


‘ Yanguages-within the Quechua family, and is likely also to provide 


insights into the verbal morphology of typologically similar 
languages. ) ’ 


aes About’ Quechua 


ha ‘ ° J 


Quechua is a language family with a number of members, rather 
than a single language with a number of dialects. There are 
approximately six million speakers of thkete, languages , located 
geographically from Colombia, ‘in the nor ern portion of* South 


America, to the province of Santiago del Estero, in Argentina, .to . 
' the south. Quechua’ is cefitered along the -Anfiean chain and occurs 
in adjacent jungle areas, such as the Quechua of the Napo in 


Ecuador. arid the Quechua of eee Pastaza in Peru.” ) 


The euaitus ,languages have been subclassified by Hegard . 


(1964) and Parker (1963) into Quechua I and II and Quechua B and 
A, respectively. ‘The languages intthe I, or B, group differ from 
the languages in the-II, or A, group to roughly the same extent 


‘that languages in the Romance’ family, such as French and 


Portugese, or Spanish and Portugese, differ from one another. 


Ancash Quechua. belongs to the I, ,or B, group. Considerable’ 
._ variation exists however, within Ancagh itself. - With regard to 


certain phonological features, both the most conservative of the 


Quechua dialects, that of Sihuas, and the most innovative dialect, 


that of Hypraz, are reporte@ to be located in ‘Ancash.[3] Thus, 
within a relatively small ~ geographical area, ‘considerable 


e 


oe 


e@ 
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‘of the Inca 
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’ 


‘ Linguistic’ variation has arisen. “This variation is | typical of the — 


entire Quechua B.area, .which spans the mountains of central Peru. 
In Ancash, the Conchucos dialect is considered to be less 
innovative than the Huaraz dialect, yet by no means. .as 
conservative as the Sihuas dialect. . 


A popular notion. in Peru has been that all varieties of 
Quechua are eta fron fie Cuzco language spoken by the. riers 
pire at theMieight of its. power. This was generally 


. accepted as fact until the 1960's, but linguists and ‘scientists 


¥. 


have been realizing, especially since. studies'of the central 


‘dialects have been made available, that the approximately thirty 


dialects of Quechua most likely could not» have’ evolved in” the 
only five centuries . separating the Spanish conquest and the 
present day. The conclusion is that Quechua was spoken in Peru 
long before the conquest of the Incas and has continued its 
evolution as a ViGhteo Pen eeeee to. the’ present day. 


Conchucos Quechua is polysynthetic and xeriue lative. and 


words may be quite long: ; 
(1) maqa-kU-maa-na-yki-paq (19 phonemes, 5 suffixes) 
hit-refl-/1-nml-2P-PUR 


‘in order for fou to hit’ me' s 


°(2) reqi-naku-shga-ntsik-kuna-ta (23 phonemes, 5 suffixes) 
: know-recip-part-12P-pl-ACC er : _ 


“'(t0) all of us that know one este! 


4 


; j a 

The language allows no prefixes, but there are approximately 
ninety. productiv suffixes. There is no theoretical maximum 
number of suffixes 


~ 


The language is sale career also by a Beer regularity | of 
morphological. processes, * in the verb corijugations, and an 
absence of articdess, bees tice. conjunctions (except for 


‘Spanish borrowings), and relative pronouns. The predominant word 


order is a ‘relatively free SOV, with the accompanying ADJ: NOUN 
‘sequence. ‘A small lexicon is compensated for by the productive 
use of the suffixes. Most lexemes can be assigned,td6 either a 
substantive or a verb class, although there are some "ambivalents" 


which can belong to either, for example, tsaka "bridge' and tsakay - 


'to , bridge’. A few particles, such as ama ama 'prohibitive' and aw 


i] 4 

yes' aré assigned to neither class. “ : 

x a Pao 3 : oe 7 fo ae 
2. The echua verb : & 


* ip 


All verb roots and all non-final verb suffixes. end in a 
vowel.» Final ‘suffixes can end in either a. ‘vowel or a consonant. 
It. is. not et for a verb to. have’ such a* large: number of 


. 
» 


— me oe os x at a ane : es 


es eH te eS 


hat a word may coritain, although more than six” 


‘or as is irifrequent> 
€. - : 


a 
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desdgattonet. .and inflectional’affixes that“it corresponds to an 
PuEITe English sentence: i 


“ ; ° ms 


(3) rike-chake-ykea-ku-ntsik ee as . 
see-diffuse-impfv-refl-l2 , we A 1 
‘We are looking all around.' ° sons 


‘ . a a ‘. ‘ : al ’ 
. . Q : Mas , 
a 
’ 


The order of the derivational suffixes is somewhat free, while the 
order ~ of the inflectional suffixes is basically fixed. 
Derivational suffixes must, however, precede the inflectional 


. suffixes: . 
oe, ROOT DERIVATIONAL SUFFIXES. }"INFLECTIONAL ,SUFFIXES 
a @ i 
“." Ancash usta, has about twenty-five de ivationel suffixes, ainose 
: all of which | are completely productive. 


Certaing suffixes, of whieh. cekT is one, are subject to a 
phenomenon of vowel modification that occurs when certain other 
suffixes follow: morphophonemic forelowering. The following 
formalization’. is adapted for Ancash Quechua from Weber 
(1976:79):[4] a ee a 4 


¥+syllabic : -high ‘-ma: '/1!' es 
+high |------ | +low (“a0 'trans/cislocative' 
. -low - -tsI ‘causative! 
mk -back : ee ‘aa 'benefactive' j \ 
é SUFFIX FINAL 


y 


Few pairs of the derivational suffixes are tually. exclusive .. 
or obligatorily co-occurring, thus a high number ‘of combinations 
is possible. The same suffix may even occur twice on the same 
verb, although this. is rare,[5] and %t, is possible for no 
derivational suffix to occur at all., Functions of these affixes 
’ include the mapping of mood, aspect, “voice, and number. Consider 


x 


a of ‘the following acd cgmbinat ions: Y - — 
Four Derivational Ee : ~ 3 . 
oa (4) + Tsay-kune | ras maytsikea. runa : 
7 ey thage-pl : ; many person ~ 7 
. ee ee ee ee * 
_ gather- “vet i-pert~picete —aay-0- -3-T0P 
. ‘s Pa ; | = 
'They- all, when all ‘the many people have gathered...4* 
: ' ss it its Oe a) : . 4 
% , - ae a fine 6 a ar’ 7 . :3 oe a, .. 5 
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Three Derivational Suffixes: a 


5 
/ eo (5) Tsdy-mi- tsdy Shilla Hirka-chaw-qa ” ae ce 
a ee that-AFF that Shilla Diet toe T Oe 


1% sanende ~ku-ykaa-yaa-raa.. : a 
ae ‘fertilize-refl- “impfv-p]—past : Nt 


. «, ‘Then on that Shilla Hill we were fertilizing. ' 


j 


Two Derivational Suffixes: , , se 


(6)  Tsay-chaw 411i timpu-rkU-tsi-sha~na-m 
that-LOC good. boil-up-caus-part-now-AFF 
meki-ntsik-wan shupra-rkU-ntsik. 
hand-12P--COM pect 


'Then when we hee boiled it up well, we peel it 
: . with our hands. 
os . a . ‘ , nt 


One Derivational Suffix:’ - : . 


' . (7) Y  tsay-ta-m ~ timpu-tsi-ntsik. oa : = 


and that-ACC-AFF boil-caus-12 - 
oy ae | 
"And we boil that." ( 
e i) ™. . : i. 
‘ * : Ral .™ a ~ 
No Derivational Suffix:.’ , 
0 ; D : : 
. y). (8) Pay miku-n. ‘He/She eats.' 
; ‘ 9 . 
s > 3 eat-3 . we 
# + '3, Previous studies of the Quechua derivational suffixes — 
gs “."  .Thné recent years, three Quechua linguists in ‘particular have 
N o. studied the derivational suffixes ih Ancash, -specifically in. 
: ae , -Huaraz Quechua: Gary Parker (1973), (Germain Swisshelm, (197 ), -and 


Helen Larsen (1976). In this séction, I will briefly: revi Ww what 
“each of these has to say about them. . . 
Serkan (1973: f) defines the. “aerivational". suffixes in: 
_ Quechua as "those that appear between the verb root. (sten "3 
i. = suffixes of tense, subordination, nominalization ,-ang person." In 
: short, the derivational suffixes can loosely be de@ined as all of 
“oS thoge | “suffixes which occur between. the Quechua root. : and the 
inflectional” suffixes. Parker also refers to them as "deverbative 
: . verbalizers," ear ae ~ this terminology os they ‘derive : 
. ‘, 7... verbs: from verbs. — helt ; 
Bw. es < F ‘ a 
“— * : Since " =skI_ does not appéar Jin Huaraz qnechues -, Parker makes 


‘ellos. en combinacién." 


a 76 - : 


only passing mention’ lot: ‘its occurrence ‘in the provinces of Eastern’ 
Anc4sh, positing a : tentative definition. of "resisted -action." 
According to. this definition, -skI “is in: ‘opposition. to the. suffik ‘ 


-rkU, “unresisted action," in a metaphorical sense. (-rkU. Is. 2. 


Wairectional" affix indicating “up" invits basic ane g but iwith’. 
ceruste ee eubmpan tne: ‘ 


\ a) ‘ . 
f . 
‘ 


manera.. Puede ocurrir un sdlo sufijo derivaciona] 0,- varios . de- 
(The derivational suffixés are | the. 
suffixes which, added to a verb stem, produce another verb, 

modifying its meaning in some way. One derivational suffix - a. 
occur or several -in combination. ) Swisshelm's descriptive analysis 
of each ~ of the derivational - ‘suffixes is thorough, especially 
regarding ‘co-occurrence r€strictions, ° His approach highlights a 


tendency for the more "influential" ~suffixes,, that is,. the * 


suffixes most: likely to alter significantly the meaning of the, 
verb itself, to occur closer, if. not adjacent to, the verb root. 


In. some instances, he indicates, the suffix has become so closely’. 


allied witH the verb root that the form has become* frozen ao _ the 
roat, which can then no longer appear unaccompanied: 


“. (9). sha.- mu - y, 9 -e---------3 © Shamu -y: ’ 
° move-to:here-imp. ‘come—imp 


r 


(10) *shay 


Swisshelm' s analysis does not, | however ,. capture generalizations | 


about the interrelated behavior of the suffixes. He tells us what ~ 
happens , but he does not. tell us why this might be the case.” 


Moreover, since, as with Parker,  his:-study is ‘restricted to the 


Quechua of .the Huaraz area, -ski is not analyzed: a ‘ 


- Larsen follows a : sevictuval ist dpprosth - similar’ to : 


Swisshelm's, similarly rich in data but dean on ‘explanation. ~ An 
insightful ‘ observation in her paper is that the derivational - 


‘suffixes function gm ‘more than one level, in ‘thé discourse’ 
(1976:35). She concludes that her study demonstrates that each of. . 
the derivational suffixes has a function at two levels:. the first. . 
is the clause, and the other, “the discoursé, The precise nature ~ 

‘ of the: functions. she is pas Kaien to is not entirely ‘clear from 


the stu ' however , the: reVevance of the: larger contéxt to the 


Swisshelm aiviaes the. derivational- guftixes into two classes 
arranged .by their order of occurrence .'on' «the verb.. THe : 
» derivational suffixes aré "los sufijos: que, "aerecaioe aun, tema 
_verbal, _producen otro verbo, modificando su significado en alguna 


particul oecurrences: of ‘the suffixes is worth bearing fn mind : 


for the purpcdse of analyzing uskis which, oan ‘Larsea does ‘not 


‘ ° 
s - 5a . ad 


‘mention. in hey study... “4 ~~ s « 


@ ‘ Redes 
, ee . ee 


. er . x 
a Fs : . 


> Ae 4 3 


Parker (1973), °as “mentioned above: enmivesa = = =I as “aericting’ ~ 


"resisted. aka by the ‘bubject or: by, thé object. This - included * 


+ 


ye Pi evi ious analyses’ of 4skI: a ‘modal suffix a gy ae J: ass 


- 


ody kU a 


F expectation that,. 
« same, verb, the. form with th -skI would slways indicate greater speed, 


"s+ statement that -skI- 


_, stems 


; Modal Dir. Meaning 


eo _ -75- oe : 
= eee ae _- : a | = 
and the further 
if =skI and -rkU.were to be interchanged in the 


‘algo the notion of urgency ‘or, unexpected. ‘action, 


‘less facility, and less. sociability’. Parker felt that -skI needed 


‘to’ be. studied “by comparing its “use with the uses - of ‘other 
‘derivational. suffixes, . especially -rkU and -ykU, which have 
MNgodal" functions. of a comparable. degree of abstraction. The term 
"modal" is. not . learly “defined, nor,is the analysis of -skI 
defended on anythirg. but pee aa grounds. . : 
Snow ~ (1972) s “ene one’ paper. Geveted exclusively’ to the 
"maqdal". “suffix” -skl ‘in Ancash Quechua.[6] He quotes - Torero's 


‘éxpresa mas bien 1g accién consumada >, con. 

-formas de. imperativo, la urgencie fae ‘realizar la accién.": 
(expresses ,. rather, consummated action~’or, with imperative ‘forms, 
the urgency . of prealizing, the action). Snow also ‘cites. Sola's 
label for ‘-skI as "directive," indicating that "la accién' tiene un . 
‘objecto o tieta.." "(the action has an. object or goal.). 
“analysis is that "a verb occurring with--skI refers to an activity. 


or, state f affairs which ig ~~ unanticipated and/or | 
‘ affective :" (1972: 1T) "Nevertheless ,"he adds, "it is the element. of 


“-surprise - conveyed - by -skI- which predominates ," (23). ‘and 
-“extralinguistic contextual factors play an important. role in the 


' linguistic™ usage. of .the modal suffix -skI," (26) Snow calls to 
attentiog the fact that =skI and ‘the imperfective affix -ykaa are 
mutually exelusive’,. but ° his’ analysis of -skI is basically a 
Subjective ‘one: ‘in~ which.the possible eee Funertons of 
SPD eee and modality ‘are noe, £2 ored. 


‘Weber (1916) also refers to a ok of suedvattenal suffixes 
aoe tanta as, “modals.". "Modal refers to a class of suffixes 
which’ . o¢@ur clog to the verb stems and change the'meaning.of the 
Ans teiiptingly predictable (but ultimately unpredictable) 

‘ways." (96). For each,-of these suffixes, a directional meaning is 

‘posited -which yurvives - -only in certain isolated forms., In their 
present day - ‘productive « usages they vary nsiderably from those 
‘basic .meanings;*. sometimes these ate prefiytabic "metaphorical" 
“uses as -mentioned’ by Parker, other: ti they defy precise 
explanation.’ Thes modal, suffixes ‘common to most* dialects‘ of 
sQuechue tT, or By aré: Ae ar 2 . a 


EX: Dir. Use. vee EX: Extended tse os 


a . ae 


iiceukuy 'to” 


a me *yeykay to enten' . ieoy: w/force" 
. erku’ ip: . | + warkuy 'to hang~Gp' mikurkuy 'to eat up' 
— l=rpU down’ - * 'yarppy ‘to go down' wiflarpuy''to pour!’ 
=r rout yarquy ‘to gO ant: oe 'to kick! - 
ae. er 
tbe! Ss. isharaeterigat ica”: of ‘the "modal" suffixes, is the 


res, to date.:: 


a 


tee group, 


ae in the | ‘class of "medal" suffixes. 


Although. a specific, directional meaning cannot 
be. *posited forsskI in the same way as for the other suffixes in 
tts oct ,octurreneé-.close to the verb “stem .and its 
edictable. «behavior seem to be sufficient reason for including 
However 5 the. fact,’that this 
ine RQ. - aa 2. a 


fe ee ~ (82. 


sank, . 7 . e 

° a en - k : + . ; B 
. 8 2 : * 
ie é ae. Pa 5 . - 
: s ‘ 7 7 7s 7 


Pa : 2 a 


‘Snow's own 


ec . . * e * oe “ ‘ t Ns og j . : re 
a Le te, ae ee ee a, 2 


is then the only -'tmodal" suffix for which a. more basic: 


- (directional): meaning has ‘not been posited leads us to suspect 
‘that a more precise, basic meaning, even if not a directional one, 
“could be‘ posited for ‘-skI. | -SkI has thus far been given 
convenient.. ’ somewhat impressionistic labels. These labels 
ameliorate ‘perhaps the potential difficulties caused by not having 
any definition at all for -ski, put they do mot adequately define 
the suffix.’ One suspects 'S that, even with the given directional 


- meanings, similar situations exist for the other "modal" suffixes ,_ 


“ desire/intent, obligation 


as well. What is-nedded for our present purposes,,. however, is a 


‘clear. téstable hypothesis for -skI in Conchucos Quéchua. : 


ae 


5. ‘What is modal? , a #5. Ey . oo Pe 5 te 


a aa . 
Toneacha (1976) defines modalities as "the expression. of 


desiderative or intentive’ f verbs." Since this definition 


allows for "special desidérativezor intentive forms of verbs," it 


is “broad enough to encompass.the class-of so-called "modal" 
suffixes in Quechua. The requisite broadness. of this. definition, 


for _-skl. ‘Previous studies have concentrat 


metaphorical, 
even. stylistic, analyses:of the suffix, dete 


ed in large part 


however, highlights the necessity of conceal ‘a basic function: 


-*by' the particular context in which it-- occurs. *. While the’ 


‘likelihood of such metaphorical’ uses dependent upon . context is 


essity, . and ability...the special 


certainly. tobe expected, an analysis which posits such functions, .- 


without first exploring the. possibility of an eiere bet! unity in. 


meaning, may -fail to capture significant . genera zations. .To 
attempt’ -to. define " the precise’nature of a Quechua suffix by: 


explaining,.all of its occtrrences impressjonistically is perhaps 
usetul, out nevertheless » analytically rai dee ali 


in. Quechua, and: eae 
attempt — is Gee: g metaphorical or stylistic. uses 
according to con lex. ae ‘s way, the ‘analysis will emanate from 


What I propose ‘is a -skI has a basi een funetion 


‘2 basic grammatical definition. ‘of -skI,. and. move, on from. ‘there to’: 


the metaphorical,. or: secondary uses.. ‘Si. In this approach; context .is 


‘not ig red, for the suffix is to be. cgnsidered in each. particilar | i 


céntext in ‘the light of the defindd. basic use. The secondary uses 


in their varioug contexts should, . hgwever,. be ‘logically traceable 


n n - must be defied ,before-any further’ | 


back. to the primary - -definition. . If the primary definition - TS: 4 


adequate , then peach instance of” ~skI should refléct this ' in a 
logically. ‘direct WAY e+. If’. Some: "instance of ¢skI cannot be. traced: 


‘back, to the. _primary . definition, | then - “either. this" primary 
definition needs ‘to -be adjusted” accordingly; or the.” ‘possibility. of . 


- more’. than one’ '+skI. in- Conch Quechua needs to be considered, 


-o, » Present -day -ski's. are. nistérieaily derived from. tie seme, »gouree, ” hs 
Piast. ‘not lead to an a —— decision ‘that. all of. the uses of 


The - possibility - ¥ which’ should; only be’ ‘consideréd when all - others. _ 


have ‘peen*exhaustedais that, tegkT is merely. a "catch~all", morpheme, 


. whose; many: and. varied ‘uses +'darinot; be: ‘unified in-some way: pecor dine 
“to*“a ‘common ‘definition:’ On the other. hand, the search ¢ for. &° 


comma . Grundbedeutung - based: on, the, assumption: that. all “of. “the 


oe 
sea ‘ ae 
« : : se “ : . a 


‘ 


. 
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‘ a aw 7 7 
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nicakly traceable to a common soutce meaning. re 
baal. sd the notiion of’ a word whose basic meaning is extended | 
ee -and rei erpreted a cording’ to its varied contexts i's basic in< 
, linguistics. The same -notion should be, ere to an affix... 
. ° with a definable’ grammatical function. *. 2 


ie. 


6. Towards an aspectual derinieton of BES: 7 ; ae Z ‘ 

. i t ae . s e . 
; ~ In this secea: -skI will be scaminen: in the: more ee 
1% , definable contexts in which it occurs.. My hypothesis is: that the’: 


basic function *of ~skI is as a perfectivizing suffix on the verb; 
moreover, that this is a reasonable explanation for its | ‘behavior’. 
ina variety oF otherwise puzzling ‘contexts. ee 


6.1. WHat is aspect? 


; . °The study of aspect has sttfered ‘from'a lack of distinéctive 

ee Fac General agreement exists in the. notion that ) aspect 
dees have something to do with temporal constituency, but that it +: 
isknot to be equated with tensé:[7] Still, definitions of aspect .. 
have traditionally tended’to be imprecise and elusive, cifcular. “dy 
and - contradictory to one: another at their worst, and highly ’ 
- individuelistic at their best. * | an 


we 


u 2 


Brey most helpful’ definition which I. haye found so far-is in 3s 
Comrie (1976), where aspects are considered as "different ways of 
viewing .the internal temporal: wi@onstituency ‘of a Situation.' 
(1976:3) Whereas tense is concerned. with relating the time of the. 
; ‘situation referred ‘to’ to some other time, such as the moment jof ; 
a speaking, aspect, in, Comrie's framework, ‘is goncerned with’ the |, : 
"itaKe-up" of @ particular situation, without reference to : 


x 


ral, frameworks. yee ef vee eh , 


9 ' , ? me # 
° . The: ‘Host basic opposition within the. aspectual’ system i9 “the — ; 
: perféctive/imperfective opposition. , In ivy broadest det yt Eion, - —~ 
ee perfective views. dynamic situations as ‘a complete: wh and = 
ee imperfective, as ; tuations in progress, from within, * Per fective 
. Ae ca -aspect, then, ie: outsider’ s point, of viaw; imperfecti¥e, the 
ee, nsider's ppint of view. ' In perfective aspect, "the whole of the * 
ae "situation is, presented as a single’. unanalysable wholes: with. + | 
“.*  °+ = beginhing,. middle, and end rolled into. one; no attempt. is ‘made tp. 
_ yi: divide this situation up into the various. individual, /Phases that ce 
so make up the action." (1976: 3)- [8] oa y 2 oad es 
“Comrie? s definition of aspect ig ‘not, unique- -in, . its eget on 
‘dg]ineation. of the. perfective /imperfective opposition as the most = | os. tes 
basic. "Its uniqueness rests rather ‘in the breadth of viewpoint’. © ey te 
oe . which .can ‘be corfsidered to be. perfective... -In- “agdition;: the 4... : aa 
— 7 clarity with. which Comrie explains his: ‘terms makes his: ‘definition 
jthe -most:. testable ‘of. the plethora. of options, avdilablé aS Be 
“definitioris , for aspect. Henceforth, - then; ., any: reference to the te Sa 
. perfettiye- aspect pr to: perféétivity , in. ‘gerieral : in thi's: payer will: ** pg 
assume . Corie! Ss definitions: of. the’ terms, * not ‘becdusé™ these. are °°: ae 
“néedssari ly: the ,only’ ways. ta “define: them pe tee they, seen . to Lia ee 


er , 


i 
(Oe = - - “~— 


< | “1-0 _ ee i‘ a 


ae 


. *. the wIOSE CuLeRDES 7>r oo arene ee language data at this: 


oint.. “Peo Sie agen OR Sot a 
. 4 , oe 
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6. oa Comments on methodology as —s 25 os. oe ; 


: oar . 
- .Some further comments about ‘analyte sfaccauee are ‘in order 


“here. - In the. first ce, some of “the judgments, about the use of 
-skI in specific ins ‘ances are of necéssity. impressidnistic: a 5 


any . communication situation: certain interpretive. presuppositions 
must be made. by the hearer. On the other hand,» conclusions about 
-skI are based on the more obvious re tor’ ‘and observations 


are cross-linguistically - supported by’s .- for”. examplé, Comrie’ si: 


evidence <r om a number of languages. s i, ts e 


6:33. =skI and the imperfective 


° 


sincesone sf the clearest opbowitions in’ aspectual dystems, is 


between the perfective and thé imperfective, if. -skI is indeed the 
* perfective aspect marker for Conchucos Quechua, 01 one would not 


expect’ it ‘to. co~occur with the marker of © imperfective aspect. 
This is precisely the case. Moreover, the mutual exclusivity of" 


-the two is all the more noteworthy since Quechua verb - morphology 


appears ,to have very few restrictions on ' Combinations* of 
derivtational suffixes. Furthermore, while -ykaa has not been 
found to -cooccur with -skI, it does co-occur freely.with .other.- 


a 


% ay 


ay 
ou 


"modal" suffixes. such that the co-occurrence restriction with -skI .- 
is all the’ more. noticeable. © From this evidence alone, one could 


aspect since . it is a marker: of perfective aspect. . Consider the 
Perna _ 


(11) Stisigésbebaaeney ka-pti-n-mi. ashi-ykaa-mu-:. 
heart-1- EUREC GIN pernOy=o-er 7 ee mere i 


at am lookihg for the" one (the woman) who will, be 
. “for my, heart. ' 
(12) WShsheosspaaeuee aotdensiat Soh ieee nus: . 
heart-1- PURP-SIM be-adv~3-AFF Seek ampeyPere oe here-1 


. . : 
ah 
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Gs \eetanvees “is : kostumbri. ig Bene 2s ae Te 
today-TOP be-impfv-3 custom a % aa 
+ : . 7 om" . Me ase wi an 
nigliggeys | there is a custom. * eg Me g 
: ae ; a ¢ 
(14): \*Karjan~aa ees oka: ‘kostumbrie TA 
» today-TOP ‘be- Se ae A oe i me . 
eg fo at ; ‘ q e, je ow ae . ‘ . & 
. 6.4 2skL and. cparpiction’ _ Le ca ee oe ee, 4 : 
an See Pei a": ees ge a Ae ane Ee. 
. *. Consider. now.’ the ollewing sentences, a4: Snwvoling: te 
‘com letion ‘of. an, events; ae oe geet oa 
= 7 c : “ys ‘ ag oat Mo : ¢ es te Ff . : sips * ape > . ae 
: ° ros. ar : et : n, s a? a re a ry ba 5. ’ 
HE eg a au ee ay J ea 
. a ‘* < : . . t . ae 2. 
ia ; 85 - 7 ar cs 


suggest that -skI does not cooccur with the marker of imperfective 
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o% Pee) . ca J 
ec : ° . 
~~ 2 Dt BR, e ° . . a - an 
Smee) ‘Miku-skI-r-ni-n shamu-naq kasha-ku-q ' 
‘S <7 ai a cee 3. cae ‘get-: thonnssmedreti-sub 


ade i Isha-man. - 7 
thornbusii® >thorns-GOAL - 


"Beye eaten, 7 came, 8° the ‘thornbush to. get ‘thorins.! 


18 Pi . 


(16) Tséy-shi koneehu-ta. achicha . a r : 
, SpBtcREe: BeUDEL ONES ist: :go-pert-3 Fox ae Ae 
5 Hs Then the ‘fox catches: (compret jue’ the. wepbiet- : 
. . “.* a ir 
2+ »4i7)- Teayepitecn mise-ta wiya-ski-r-ni-n-ga * 
" "| that-after-AFF masS—ACC hear-perf-adv-0 0~3-=TOP 
ranti~pucntsik. a = oe ue ae 
buy Pen te ee = - ¢ See 
a ge a ’ ‘ 3 is A ‘ * 


p Ys ‘atter having Listened te the mass, we: go shopping." 
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& ‘a = ° 


_in ‘the first: example, taken from, a ptory about ,the: exploits aps 

“very cantankerous: and unpleasant man, the -skI clarifies the fact 
that he. -did not come to the thorn bushes until he : 
eating. Without ~skI,. we might. assume from the context that . he 
-had finished eating, but the. rskI unambiguously marks the 
of the event. ‘In ‘the ‘Second example, taken from an 
animal folk tale about: a- fox and a: rabbit, the -skI indicates ttat 
the rabbit was, indeea sent-away, that is to say, he really left. 
Without -skI, -again we might assume: -his*departure;. 
hand, the @ plécement of.-skI on the: Verb eliminates all doubt.’ In 
-the third: example , taken. from a. monolo * gout folk. customs © in 
the Andés, the narrator indicates’ that? tfading around among. the 
people does ‘not begin until after the ass’ is tover, ‘(here , a mass < 
for the dead.) Again, —ekE is attached te ‘he. ‘verb whose action 
is completed. neat ’ Sc ee, gta eye ah 


& 


skI end ‘rapidity’ 


6.5. 4 | : 
* Bs 
“A: grenmatical smerker, of perfective ‘ may be ion to + 
indicate shortness 2 of “duration. of @n fey at as: well “ad. “its 
completion. The following sentence is. taken. ‘from a’ monologue | in 


which the speaker is describing: the time- when, - 
from. a’ ‘regional: fiesta,. 

“away from him. in a moment, 
sabout’ it.  -SkI. is. appended to the verb root” apa meaning:\take.' 
” Apa with. the suffix -mu means simply "to take’. away. '* ‘The 
_ insisted; | however; - “that: , this. - taking 


in travelhing home 


strangely, else ets: 
| then, ‘that ‘pskl: on, the: ver: ee cae brisk, Cann ot eat ie cae 


ee oe Seg 4 ch ts es er 


' 2. ge ' 4 4 Mae *s ” 
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had finished . 


on the other , 


-his belongings: were’ completely "whisked" 
before. he had a Ghance to do- venything 


‘Speaker * 
“aay - -was ‘so brisk. that - ‘dat: 
‘“syhappened too soom for. hima do’ anything: ‘gbout “it., dn fac .* “Before * 
‘ he was: aware of: ‘what was. gdihe. on. One. would, 
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vy 


. a ° See 
e 
. whe a: toe 
aa ad ep 224 2 tat Bey 7 
ae an wees gett 
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a . F : : -~80- ay _ \ : a . -B ; eo ben 
(18) aa qellay-ni-:-ta ichik ichik llatsapa-:-ta 
{ we money-0-1P-ACC little little clothing tae - 
fa . 
f Nay ma -. 
eee eae. . : Ilapa-n-ta apa-s skI-mu-n pederneheie. , oo , 
al1-3P-ACe take-perf-afar-3P car- -3P-LOC » * 
"y ss 4 toed fal , “ 
; j - oe i. . "Al of my money , all of the little elothing L have, ao @- 
*. a3 ts every chine he took. away in‘ his cars a. 
. : em “Thys -feiviay he. aed. hn a indiéate” a ‘only teltcity, but rapidity, 7 . 
mS functions nich’ ‘one wow: expect. a ki aaa marker of Bonteetave “ 
pee espect to canes ne ak ar eae é wren! 
eee oe - asigp! @ aaso, appear On’ ‘verbs Mascdting the. ‘sudden ‘inception a 
ee - of ent: or- state. which rig ’not necegs' of. short = os 
..., In er contextsythe: jdnception of thé-evere-ig:not-in focus, but, 
_..°, rather, the “event as¥, g: seouelity "The {following . sentences 
4. “illustrate ‘this | function : . - aye 
Dot ‘ , ‘ ii) ae 3 a : a) cc . ad ‘ ees a 3 . 
(mtg a Teay—aan-shi * ie. se rapa eft. Ae nie ee a 
a  That~GOAL-REB one fox burnt bottomed — a. 2 
: ee ort oute 3 _ z ee : a . ane ee 
” eppear-perf-adv, t : ee ; ' tas 
7 * ; ae es fhen ‘a “ipient-Pottomed fox cppdtiea. i a &. we 
. nn a (20), Maki-: ecjeu “‘ka-na-n-ta . peer Ce ° 
Se Meg Hand “LP EC be~paé 3P-ACC forest=part aay 3 8 
Se nS mk "Having forgoyten nee it should have) been in “my Hana. Ff vee 
’ Ae ay : a : . i. oer se ae . 
The fox of! (1@) appeared on oehe: ‘scene . quite” unannounced, but, -  a 
’ according tot . continuing narrative, he clearly stayed around fet 
+. wht le, Likewise} _what Was suddenly noneetace in (20) . ah 7 
«4 ; yendined pin for 2aperio’ of time.. .7 . ere 
: oe oe Se lectik? x eitbes with other - easchad: diaigers in’ TY 
a ‘gem de #33 the, {ncegtive/punctiliar suffix -rl, which may. ‘be = 
: 4 ~ UBed* VO mphasize” “the, inception of ‘an oP SKI 1 may ly appear PH OO FE oF ete 
nage .. gugh : Peprtterts® , where.: He: aucentlcny: of the: event i, «in ‘focus. , 
ue ta, Gonsiaer ‘the fobiewing:: 8 ee oh Fee a 
“Ee. & ot deh ete ; gs ae oe : ae 7 , 
Se. a * a1)" Gause rie shayki’ oo = . _ tg ae 
ea ee i. ¥ tell sitor#-ingep-1/2: ne 4 sa ooge 3 yea * » : 
SA ge ee re am soins ‘tell Fol a’: fhory." gee ete gue al 
weBe a 1 TA (28e 
’ wo ae s! a : 
oe Sey 
“ Sao w(BE) ds found « 
‘ Goien BE) ae found 
ao iv “= ie 
4 fr. } s : 


= "a4 - 3 : -81- pee 2 i *s 
oe. x ‘ i £ yy. e. 

_.  Bécause ; of. ‘pvitenice ‘from Conchucos Quechua that ~skI 

-  _ to. indicate completed action and action looked upon as a 

, whole without regard to inner:-complexity, it-can be consider@W@g 


be a marker of perfective aspect on the verb.[9] ° 


, oe ° 8 os MP ; . 4 
. ve : 2 oe pea 5 . 


ae , 7. ~Sk1 and transitigity | : oO aa oe : : 4 ge 


a this section, I wil how the ieniga of -skI as a Oe ( 
marker of ‘perfective aspects id rther supped by, its be! behavior ! mes 
as a component feature of High "Trangi 1 aire “by. ‘its: “covariance - 

we with other ReaUUrES of High Transitivity <= aon a en 


Transitivity, according’ to Hopper T prodthey -(3980:251), 
* "is t@aditionally -undérstood as a global pro y of an entire 
a "J elause, sueh that an activity ‘is "carried. over ‘gor. ‘transferred! 
Boy from, an agent to:a patient. si Hopper and Thompson codify what has 8 
of te peen’ intuftively understood into explicitlysdefined cdmponents. mee 
. #>The parameters’ of Transitivity, each, indicating. "a.different facet 4 
toe F of the “effectiveness or. intensity with which the action is oe 
: transferred from one participant. to another," are as , or ety 


a ° : , “4 "ser 


ae Fey a High” _ $ "oe Low's. y 

. ihe Partigibante * 2 of sitore ee Oe 1 participant ~o 

_ hbase: ¥ AandO. = ..4%- _ ae 7! - 

oe 8 Pa Be Kinesis t - action | >. % " nomeaction * ° _ oes 
“8 oe TR Aspect - : . telie ,° ., ' at@lic 

7 ge oy De Punct “punctual --  ~ | fon-punctual- oS 

ee .E. Volityo bi volitéonal | non~volitional whe 

Se wo Fe Affirmati affirmative | hegative a Tae, Re & 

eo so +s 6G. Mode — vet *-pealige 2001!  irrealis-, : ar 

€ At a 4 high in poteacs. _ AP low-in potency’ ie. 

ee os O O;totally affected. - 0 not -affected - .f ae 

m of 00° ee individuated 0 non-individuated : : : ike 
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The Trensitiy’ pothesis. (1980: 255), supported “py data ‘tron: a 
‘3. wide variety i al Janguages and reported to have universal“ 
Sag. applicability; is. as follows: a a ee ee Zz 
ge a If ‘two, clauses e ) aaa “ey ‘in¥  Bincvane airter in that > (a), 
aoe . iss “highér’* in Trans i ity act ring to anyyof. the feagpures 
» , we 1A2T “then; ° ae 8 oncomitant ’ _Gratmatical *, ORR semantic, °  .“r 
ae a ee ‘aiffefence appears ‘elbéwher ‘the clause, that Sibtegence » we Pats 
a ¢ will also esd Ae) to be hig in Trahsitjvity. aoe ee ca 
et TON a . ae a my : ; far ae 8 
os. 12 can St  Mrertsitiwity. 4s eontiqyun, Send: its céinporients ‘do-very: ‘ona: a A : 
a i? " scale :frbm High te: Low... "Since . ‘Transitivity sa ' "Es y mor eQverge | as a aos i 
te "ai scotr'se-gatiermined, gBlobel—~prop -of anyentire- clause’ vero a eS hy 
2 = tradi ionadly% defined * " as é -glause-may. be: mone’ * e ylésd: Pon 2S 
ae . -brangstive and a. aoe Lydd ft inéd) intransitive’ clause ‘ately i a ee 
oe be more or 1e8s, trensi bly a 


Vea o 
aed ease? 
ow eta. eae 


“a é es tors © it Chg 
os ae ee # tee = : ve ss : 3 : ao é 
Z. Sogn paige “sy > 5 i 


Tay : Te : 3 es boo ee 
: aes his: natig pithicaioay. helpfyl, in “the are Of. Asad PAW a. ot 
* Of ey two. Tiger pe ae mihi inéprepaving the “eee = e 
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ie g oF ; she pa 
ae et 
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een OW oF a ** 


- - Se “82-0 a es 2 


_ present “paper, C10} ‘roughly - ita: soubor three ‘of ‘the clauses. 
- containing the’-suffix were obviously. transitive according to. ‘the 
_ traditional. definitiqn. The .rest,. then, were "intransitive" _ a 
of according - -.t® the traditional definition, yet clearly exhibited = - _— 
tt certain transitive properties. Quechua clauses, then, do not - “ae 
always settle into _a ‘comfortable ' transitive/igtransitive 
dichotomy, as traditionally: definéd -by the presence oF ‘absence of-. © ° 
_ an oyert direct object. This is acid acceptable - aif. 


ee . Trapsitivity is. defined as a continuum. ». ‘ 
. -4 a 2 : a : 
’ - ” 3 oe > : g 
mee are ‘The blurring “pt the transitive/ intransitive distinction” is “ 
. ©. aes pecially . evident with Quechua Verbs such as tinkuy ‘to meet’. 
e wey aN German or "English, the equivalent verb takes’ the accusative 
es : case or a | direct object position, .regpéctively, and-is thus : 
pa aa tren itine, according to the ‘tréd}t ional definition: 7 om 
a OY - : we oe a ; a 
cn re (23a) | I¢h habé ihn g troffen. * 4 a8 ae _ 7 e: 
oe a a oe have him ‘i 7 ea Gia. & - eat , ae 3 i 
ORE, ay tena met fim ee 
4 Ten ; . " ri ¢ ee . e . : 7 % ; > - aa P21 , . é 2 ; 
eee ee Ss The features exhibiting High Transitivity in, (233) and’ fe3b} e: 
-- - 46 . Deas ae we ; 
: ae" (236) Participants: two. 7 oe? oy . 5: gas ; 
iia a oa ; Kinesis: action : SRP ee co : 
i ee he Aspect: telic - A aes ee kage oe 
vt ®  ~ Punctuality: punctual - - ee a ee 
cay a ao Affirmation: affirmative oa. e os a a oe : 
a. 7 , Mode: realigs - 4 = ee vo et ae 
ou, =. a of 0: highly indiviauated” or a, 
’ ey Sg a bg o tee © tee 
— a a In, Conchucos Quechua, on the other hand, tinkuy takes thd : 
So < ‘ comitative c@se and is: “$echnitelly intransitive according to the- 
Ph oe ee ae Ge Se transitivity: . os gee ‘eet 
a He oe . 29 y P 
Mo es (2h) Tinku- SK - -:¢ Ppay-wan - oe L have just: met him’: - ci 
Co gee ae Ve “meet -pert.. -1 he -COM. ’ oo Ee eee 
is at ‘. ° i = 6 7 © aoa s : , : ra 
oe 7 Soe Evaluating ‘the qlaie ‘according Xo, itbeper and }rnotpson! So OED 
a ee parameters, for Transitivity, we see ‘that. it. is ‘idetttica), to (23c) i ae aa 
a 4” aboye. The | Cotichucés Quechua, sentence. pifare’ the seheMnuriber’ ‘of ‘ vet ° 
« ¢ “High Transitivity features as, . English and German, namely ‘ séven. > % 
This . particular: “object: in Quechua,-is ,not .ggirketi with’ ‘the 0. 9 4 
3 “ nocusative’ (Case, yet,” semantigally, it is referd ial“and fefinite ie ee ae 
ne oe ‘ih. the.: : Same. sense as. the: ‘Objgct in “English” “ahd . the , Germaty | eo 
woes “ “examplésy ° e Tf, ea <cases. ‘Sdegrée of tionelitytot" the; agent ds. : ( . 
iS ae a not. cigar ais ie’: refekence -to- the larger. context, of. the ‘ ; 


" ae ae ubegpates Agerioy is ‘probably 5 id: ‘that a-transfer’o 
~ 3 < ia cy t an pe paar an hot: seem, to. be” Bee Sep Saviy seat per + 
ee alt cca ag tie ee a 


CBE ER “apie anil Maboig s transi aby aaysbt 

ae a eh tomy when" he 'Trangitivity-ite ures -obltgetorily ts -occlir in, “te = 

BS ee te morphosyntait’ voy seuantigs.of, : Loe these. ‘paired sect \: 
a ae ae it 7 on 2 ae ee or e ee “: a ; ae tC, 


a e 8 s : ae eo ns : me Pe es Sr ene 


te 


. always se on the same “side of the ‘transitivity “Scale. Eviderite 
from. Conchucos Quechua indicates that when -SkI° ‘occurs,- it will -- 
. indicate, perfective aspect, but-not necessarily the. reverse. . The 4 
ve data: suggest that there is reason to suspect ‘that ‘“-skI is not the A mn 
: a oe -" marker of perfective aspect.[11]| In. certain -cases, . 4 — 
. ts rfectivity may- 7 tbe understood from the lexical meaning of’. nS 


, the verbd itself. _ rr aa. Be wu 
~ . : bi : : : 
_-SkI is, then, ‘opetonar in the strict sense. oe the term,’ and, oe 

therefore, the- Trangitivity Rypothesis does not ‘predict that: it 7 a 

; : _ will necessarily ‘Co-occur with ‘other ‘features of High | oa 

sie ecaeee © Transitivity. <I would predict, hoyever, that, for “-Conchucos. @. . 

‘ Quechua, this is thefcase. °. Where SkI sppcers so. .will , other i ote ae 

. ‘features of High Tran ivity. . ae ee wes oe, a 


. a we ae ‘ ‘ 
r * ¥ x = 


+ ¢ 
In Hopper and Thompson" 5 évmkevowk,. se sace is Gupte diteety, ae Tee 
-s, 7°. }  @orrelated. with. the degree of Transitivity of-the verb: if the _ 
. Aspect is perfective, the~ interpretationse:Qiher:. | ‘things being + ioe 
ag *“eqtal has properties allging the clause’to be . Classified as = 


= * *more transitive; ‘but if the Aspect is imperfective,,” the | clause 3 we” 
-- 4 +" ° @an be-shown on independent grounds to te less transitive." 7 eet ay B 

. eo . Consider, ‘the- following two examples ,*. the - * first previously ‘ a ; 

: . pele in section 6.3: . _— ie aa Migs : 
= ; on , "arf Shonqo- :~paq-naw allan at : . ee Mf ce 
4 a heart-1P-PUR-SIM be-ADV: :SS-3-AFF ~ . 5 ee 2 area 


ee oe ash}-YKAA-mu-u: me os . es oe 
ok a ‘  look-IMPFV-to:here-1 et an sa nae, ce 
vga @. _ x ibe we Bs sa te 4 


oe ae + 'I am, . Locking for the one “who, will. be for my hear$,"- " 
Be, ieee oe k : & ath 
ie ad ' ee a ¢ .y a on eS ae 
. 625). Hipash-pis cHooli-pis ashi~nakuSKI-r nas ss _ 
Se +girl-tog " "Buy-top Beek: fecip-pert-ady oe ae 
2» te . a . see o - Raya cinetu-SKE-pendaal ‘. ‘Kiki-n-kuna-Lla-na . . : : 
Bg ge ee Oe _ Mowe rasip-per®ade-t3 « ete Se ple duptrney, * a « 
te & “ ae a mama-n-kuna-ta choolu-kag, ayya-n wille-ku-.° 3 s ge UE 3 = 4 . 
ae See , Parent. See plehge guy-def”  go-3 fell=réfi-nary re a es 
Mee A xo 2 é oe * i. eye Sa’ oe a tg “3 ; *s oe r . , . Sn 
i? : ; . - {Bote ‘the* youn or and ‘the yotmg, Anan paving” fouid sg 
ae teas * 3 -each. other, fallen. ik love- yath’ each mee cae ar 
7 Se we 8 o” ‘on ‘their ‘owt Cy to": ell ‘the young. man ' 8 Lae 7 : aA 
rae ee Y te. “i nie ae if. - . re ag yee 
Pe Me | : he. fos) aa 
odie fen "A cojppari son, wi f syk aa, ent ae aig 


ae of Bighytre 
9 F Me 


a yaa!” seat Of, 5" es 
"de Transi ivity. | 


. oe ee ee * cae a / he ~- : . . 
sty. The. high telYcity’ indicated ‘by the. sis cages with he. aes 


‘of. forces pulling the.,~clause: towardg the end.#. Tr, 


'| t "however, no’-skI is°A the verb, the other forces eget tena * . 
are “2 to pull the clause towaggds the transitive end, as illustrated in, °° e 
"tied 5, ne the Transitivity configuration for (26), “which includes “all ‘of the | 
‘2. High ‘Transitivity features as does (25) except. for, © the- telic ‘ 
: ° Aspect: os : - : ca: | -e oes 
eee ig (26) Maria paraded ni “oll qo“kaq. péqi-veKi-ye-o-t50 Hi = eG 
my NEG woman-def nor man-def Know-recip-pl-narpst-NEG hor an a 
. a : chilta-pis ni choplu-pis ni ima-naw ka-ya-nga-n-ta.. : ee es 
a + girl-too nor gly-too ‘ nor what-S. ~pl—nml-3-Acc : 
oe Sinov-aa mana—n-—K a-lia ‘ -ashti-naku-yavq. BO Tee a 
a - rather-TOP paremt—3P\ 1-just seek-recip-pl-narpst : : . 
#4 ae r) . 9 p 
: 'Neither the young siosian nor “the. ung. i man used ‘to know: 
each other, neither girl nor Buy,» by no means. Rather, : < a 
- their: parents would choose ‘them. - = a marie ot 
“Lm oe ag . “et , . 
4 +. The following two clauses also differ only in the feature of . — : 
telicity... Compare the ‘Clauses in the following example from -:°" 4 > 
eo narrative’ text for mares of. age leita : - 
; pe en Tsay—chaw-mi (a) dativestestatel: ee v 2 
a “ee, _ that-LOC-AFF . dance-caus-12 : . . we Oe 
‘ . =? ‘~ 
_ = — Q). Tushu-skT-fsi-ntsik. xi 
; -_ = ie ia id Slee i ie 
~ "There we have them. dance. We see make then dance.'! . ‘ 
. me ; er, 7 ak * saree a . e ; i fac 
(a). purvielpaitas two... * (b) Participents: two - + ~ 
: Kinesis: action . | egg Kinesis: action, . - oe 
a ee Aspect:. afelic . : ~ “Aspect :telic : rn +08 
Me " —-Volitiog@Mity: volitional ‘, _ Volitionality: ecient ee 1 
i . Affirm RRn: a igeioes l a Affirmation: ‘affirmative * > 
; . Mode: .Fealis | # ..' “Mode: realis. _ 
Agency: ‘Ayghigh in potenéy.: o) - ‘Agepey? A. high in potency : : 
is Consider ine ‘the eviainte”. - thes. of Hopper . and Re “ct 
roc | | 4Phompson's - statement, et "Asper ‘is . syst ly’ -corrélated*’ ay 
- ae Dee with - the- degrge. of. trans tivity ‘of “thes. ver' (1980: 2271)... the. .: ood yy”. 
-","  & hypothesis’. sthat | :-skI .. marks - ‘perfective * “aspect .’- is. “further © ae Dea tga 
a ‘substantiated. 4° When. the verb is clearly, transitive, 9 MAIL. oD 
a. i intensify, . ee aM nfectivize” that. transitivity; when the gore qe og a 
i ae ge ts .« less’ *- ansit AVE, a oF Pyse the. clause towarasiish aie nes ot eee 
- e — Syst. an ett So, eto ., Sa, at of - 
Pan ee pa ge a ae ae ee ae 
gat aah fee ae ee we i ey on 
ee ome ke og ea ge er 
Ce eee i he rt Ae ew Ue a ae 
iy tS, 7 As : Ca ee ee ee 
Loe} ea ee Ls se pes 4? i OMe : . ev 
Ronee é : 2d “yt as if oe 
sp : ' " ° 7% a. a 2 


_ 


errs In Weir: ‘aise esion. ‘of | qranditivity;. Hopper. ‘ 
- emphasize *'& dete 


his .section wild explore 


a. suffix as. a perfectivizer. 


considered -Sk]', within. its immediate x 


34 CS ste pe Se 


2a in the’ discourse 


-¢ 


ining role of the discourse - “éohtext. -en—the - 
level of Transitivity of. individual claises... Thus far, I haye. 


_ environment ,. ~ with only occasional refe 
* in'which the. suffix is uttered. According +t Hopper a Thompson , 


‘, however, the defining } propagties of Transi vity - discourse- 


detérmined,’ and n\the basis of -pragm : function: - 


di scourse-determined, and how ‘this’ reintonces the analysis of of the 


~ & 


6% Pa 
at ‘ re 


Out - of a ‘eames. corpus of eighteen. ‘transcribed rs wef 


_ Conchicos Quechua, opty. one is without a single ,instence’ of -sklI. 


‘his godson, pleading ‘with him t@ change -his 


: ‘This conspicuous absence demands’ explanation, especially since th the 
:. same.speaker employs “the suffix liberally in other.contexts. ‘The - 
“ reason . becomes . apparent: «when . the genre: ‘of the, pale is ~ 


identified; - hortatory. . It is ah exhortati (bya Rodfai to 
co of Slivin 


overriding ‘theme in the. monologue is the uncertainty of the bey" 8 


‘future. RUGRSnR: with open-ended answers are oi aa 


(28) | Pashku, ima-ta—te-m .  » wiya-: “‘qam-pita? . a 
Pashku wnab-ACO=ti~ANE hear-1-you-ABL o-. 
ee. *Pashikty whet is this I “hear about your". 
gee 


‘ 


Oe 


a; : a 
too. . * ~ 


The use of conditional te cea met which correlates with Low Pa 


_Transitivity, ‘is frequent as 3 well 


AES * 


ye . : . Soe 5 ‘ 
: i veg. eS oa Be 


(29) Qam-aqa muie~nki-nenteureg Hamdan mamaa~ni-ki-wen 
you-TOP. want- 2-cond-?? you-COM mathen-(-2 oo. 


wee t : 
4 : 4 a t. 


pani-ki-wan -Ketriadncta? rags 
‘sister—2P-COM oe ae van ae gee a 


eB . Wobldan't you Like: your mo and. your sister to be ° 
_with you (in “heaven somed (Implied:*-:you must — 
not. oe 4) + ay i ; . : . E ae ; . ; re ; v “ 


_ eo 


é = (30) " Kenan-1n* » nn ~. “:karsel-kuna-man- > a. 
we i: Fs  today-ACC-AFF pake-purp-cond, Jail-pl- qapal® ¥ i 
‘ a ole . ff a. Be a 4 < _ o . i 
oe ae + apylicted-mingynd ia %) | , eye ka-ptf{-kir - ~ 
ge a = Dus inneaus-trhere-sut toe. ‘this-SIM . pened ie: 
= ane & might. evan, nave. to. take you: 6 fla now ; ee 
Rue ee you u. Sbrovn in if ee keep: on acai this." ae Ss 
¥ Pp ve t « 1 ~ ee Ae 


a" “hompson w as 
hological and clausal., 


ces to the wider context :_ 


: of the wider contexts of which the - 
. Suffix -skI is ad part: Forder to illustrate ‘how -ski | is 


‘The * ; 


oe 


q 
t 
oo 
=) 


iad 


oad 


ay 


The. ie bapecte of ‘pb iey ‘changing his ways are ond tkeig 


speaker - givils no iridgeation that ae expects the, 7 POY, to respond to 


‘his dean : 


. 


, 


4 


© ry 


r ~86- ‘ a - 


_—- 


io 


{ 


e 


ed 


\ . 
(31) - cone mune-nki-man-tsited ne ee 
a. that-BIM hee eee 


- you” ‘want-2-cond-?? 


» 


“a ny 


“Imanir-tan teeycney ketnki? 
" , this-SIM be-2 


Perfective 

certainty, and completeness 
negativity, uncertainty, 

the .absence of =skI is 


its identity; as a: y marker. 


“In 


why-27 


"Do you réally want to be like that?! 


"why are’you like ae 


s ait le 
o a 
a we 
a 
~ 


> 


oy 


“Uaybe you do) 


‘and .the 


‘ 
o 


“aspect would be Sepected ina context of affirmation, 


contrast to. the 


many occurrences of -skI. 


informally stated ake 
. and do the nex 
of procedural discourse by 


steps 


-step:" 


of ‘action. 


If. a 


reasonable and serves to further 
of perfeptivity. 


+ 


climate. 


of 


and non-action is the prevailing context, 
“confirm 


Its meaning in this context could be. 


accompli siment of each' phase. 


Sequencing is expressed in “the text” by a ewer, 2 
chaining -in which the final verb of a sentence, 
a specific step in the procedure, 
beginning of the next sentence in an adverbial clause in. which 
The following is ‘an excerpt from a 


enactment 


‘ -skI is suffixed.to the verb. | 
‘text which explains how to prepare a cae kind of bod ted whee, 


, which is a Eypical Andean Hons 


are e 
‘ ¥ S % a ki 


oe 


sift-12 
. . & 


: Uchpa-ta sirni-ntsik. 
‘ash-ACC 


~ 


"having finished that, . 
In ether. words, -s 


indi 


~ 


(32): Yacha-tsi- iit iLashbotycta;- 
“sknow-caus-1/2fut peet=nml Ace 


‘agsaneal” Llushtu-ntsik, 
this-SIM-AFF “peel-12. 


Uchpa=-ta sirni-SKI-r-ni-n-mi,. 
si ft-perf-adv-9-3-AFF 


ash-ACC 


-jedami-Nadhe-SKi-ntaik. 
: serene paar ee Pele 


" yaleu-man’ wifla-rpu-r-ni-n-qa, - 
water-GOAL ea a 5 ae 


you then go ahead 


marks sequence jn the 
ake ae 


tingle 


clause 
focusing on the ~ 
is repeated at the 


¥., 


above aiééoursey peocdaueal” Rete eve: 


. “+shuystiv-SKI-r-ge." wika-pa-ntsik. 3 eas 


a + i & . : . # 
7 ” * : é . 
. ‘ . 3 . > ;. 7 ms -8 - ae . ° bs 
$0 moder ast § “ntsik alli maki-ntsik-wan 7 
a béat-12 fatsi2 : goad hand-12P-COM -«_—> 
* Qaywi-SKI-r, See Re eg 


peas verre 


- oc Le N 


oe taay oa ane *daptt-kU-SKI-pti-n-my A 
. thet : ac aa oa aa gptlies retl-pert: Al 
liepfa Tlapin  hgpi<r-nt-n, <4 " wika-pe-ntsik. : 
press _ press’ _ take: out-adv-9-3 throw-ben-12 

: ae? “e 
oe Tgay k111imshan“kag-ii ° shanke wafu-shqa, 
i woe thet carbon: pleces-def-AFF_ carbon a 


__ " tsay fluchu . shanka-ta tikra-kU-SKI-mp-pti-n,. a 
— > that-tiny . “ carbon-ACC change-re¥l-perf-to: heme-aay-3 * 


 apey ‘harneeru-wan shuyshu-ntsik. 
seein sifter-COM | <—Js° 


strain-perf-adv-TOP throwrout-ben-12 = *.. ae 


Hitari-SkI-ntsik. mana-na’ elf®-te-as. °° = | 
throy:out—perf-12 NEG-now go REO FOPe cae 
é . : i 


‘¥ tesy-tam  timpuctsi-ntelk. <0 - + 
and’ that-ACC*AFF boSl-eaus]2° a 


mi - 


‘I am going to teach you how’ to prepare boiled (peeled) 


tf. 


= ae "Wheat. Like this we peel the wheat: We sift: (the). 


“ashes. When we have. sifted ‘the> ashes, cadding them to, . 

< --(the ) water , “we, dissolve thei.:,..We beat it, we beat it 
ee Fwell with our hands. When we fave beaten it;- “pressing: 
‘down what has gathered. at the bottom,, taking it out, we 


throw that away. Those pieces of carbon which have been - 
‘| t+ - “burned and become ‘Very fine, in the “same we we’ strain 
4 - v=" them. When we have strained therf, we throw them ott. 


We, thrBw out that whch is not good. And tgen we boil 
it.! ‘ a 


Pr e . 5 : " $ . 
By a 5 2 owt . é 


A parallel use of -skI is’ to mark sequen¢e ‘in 8 eer enn 
Increasing action, . or. Kinesis, -is accompanied by . intreasgd, use. of - 
_ skI. Within , the ‘context of the ‘digcourse, this - cotrtlakes® with ~ 
. ‘increased ‘foregroun ping of the action as it builas ‘to -e.. climax, --- 
< “which - ‘is precisely ~ what, Hopper’ Sid Tiempos voulde Rredict i } for : 


sftuations at High Trehsitivity: - = 


yoke ar: dd Ns : 
= (33): “eey-ina “ti veri-SKI-r-ni-n-é.. al re ears 
a * that-pl, “AGC. finacpar fede re Soe eee 
Jee. ™ is = Le e ; 5 
“Ye erertei-g:. . Oe ee Oe 7 
: s iccaareccetasnarpet) eS oe ge eae EES 
e ay i Fe: 7 ; 2 a » ‘ é 
wo, ia % = a 94 > . a c 1. ™ ae - 
A eee ea ee 


AFF. 4: 


~~ 
a 
s . 
: hy 
i 
, 
vos 


a a a ee oe ee oe eee 

» Me, Se Ree, CE --BB- ke a ie ee ee 
. . ik os ee . 
¥ : Kay-naw-pa Suria-metii-ki-te “rurartieyici oe sf = be 

a ; ee oe 3 Pe de re 

0 MT 3 eae ee ea a ee . 4 

= - 0 Hil ptimgay rea se 
3 _ Say- jy“ 3-20P ~ ~ mL ee te ee ee 
a pe a ee : - ee 


ee ee - PN *- So bees = £ a 4 
“> patsa=na - qeya-raa-kU-ya-req..' a, ee ee ~~ ha we 
fear-now ery-stat-refl-pl—past;3 ora 


%.. po eee “cee ne Se oe 7 = wate ss < 


= cryrdtat-refiepertnadeBS-107- ie x 


bee oe é reqe-ya-ra-n : pacanope: ae : c . a ag 
ae know-pl-past~3 truth-GEN. die-caus=dir-pl—nmi-3-ACC . 


-: tWhen they found “‘tltemn they declared: \tmis is wnat yous _ meee 
a did to your fellow. man."..When they said that, they - =~. ee ; 2 te % 
cried out with fear. - When they cfied out in fear, they oo * ... a> 


. (the. first gro} _Fegognazed: that a (the second Poe ee Oe 

oe ae, . group) hed done~the kiTling.' nots 2 Ne : eee S 
7 ‘The “repeated: use ‘of. -skI- at the-point or climax pregtes the kind He! : 

‘ a ~ Of foregrounding | te whi ch, Hopper~and Thompson refer. Notice the ..:° - : 


_ four -skI"s in: the, following sentence: sp Te et i 
er.) : we 6 6 " a She 
ae a ‘s (3h) ‘Kandlaedu-ta “duneiset Anion | : kepcha-SKI-r-ni-ntge a acer ae: 
a A a a ae ‘put-pert-adveg—s oe ee ae Oe NS ie og 6 
a + re rr wahi-: te. "11aké-SKI-riAi-n . an ee ae, 
7 Rewer ee be: sad-perf-aav-G-3- a SP ag a ee 


e. sa 


es we pe a 
oe ne’ 


” t cet My Fi 


. ve ; ; : iggrikoa-  tuma-pa-6KI-r-hi-n- a ; a , 7 : ls o Pas ; ig ies a ‘ 7 ae 


. Pe age considersble. # elfele-ben-pert-adv-G- re + 
. “return-ben-torhiere1 7 te, os ‘ — et ge 
e - ‘ Having put the padlock : ‘on and’ locked’ ‘it, feeling arte i we . 6 Ges 
: f°. “saa’ abouts (defving) the house,. after having walked. oe eat 
ey around it. (on&. last. tame), rT wenfo back..' - ee Pld . . 
Co, So enae ag i. i ao T tn ee. * - a — es ee 


_— 7 ee “Ski may also ‘be ised re Co tenpceal Se ‘in a ee ye eee 
r life, "description of a personal” experience, fas iv” the « Vicwing % ue x Cee aes 
7 participant: ao Writers! Horkshop. ade piping eg 


‘to. aa a event: Bet i: soe Paes 


i 


. 
2 ese ae : ee 
4, a “P. + com © oe He 


- ‘ a. . : ren a: ® eee aa : 
ger, ae “(38 ‘Noga-ta _ ‘asyaitsi-yaacme-rqa-n - * wadiorpa-ai kay” 
a oe or eee Ser a % (-gabtaseanpl/ Erpante3 | a comes et ah thie 
ve ae a eee E “Hoegi jaeecman 


a ae “Huard ‘town-GOAL 
. eas ‘ wl, 
> “eo 8 ; Que fe 
: tw ye ae 

. e ie a ¢ 2 
ow ae ‘ ~ ae “°* = SS. 

Re: - s 3 

wh ae ‘ id * 
ae 2 * po Ki . ar} = 


oe ait = * -89- 


* : ore ‘ 8 -po. 
“ Rard-GKT-mu-:" es “Alpas ni-ya-nga-n-chaw. 


ues “Huaricpa, chaSkt-mi-r-nien ga. a oe aaa 
oe Hyari~GOAL skrive-to: there-ady0- -3-TOR, a 
= ke, ; = a. ay x = “ a ; “e 7 
* nips easinicn: 38.9 Im aq-taq™ ‘oe “1 & a - 
ask-medréfizper fq) wh UR-quest sg os o : 
sqsya-tsi-yaatnia-nge-yld?. eae aes eer 
oa cate =p & a a a ae Paes “ye 


neag wilteSKq-ie-1 Kechwaste:  yachakUsne-yite gaa . 
' “that: tellopet tie Quechua-ACc ‘learnsnml<2- PUR er 


*ni- r-ni-n. 


y 
se ae et owt pe ¢ “¢ 
_ Se yrads G3” i ‘ Pace ee ee ie oes 
. 17 yt *y a8 Nate 


tay calléd me iradio, to" tte toy of filerj: Then f 

eek ftom Lede’ nto Pubchay, : While it. yas. daylight , 
ae my suitcase, although. 46 ‘was,*reatly rdining,> 

Gor fi es ray arrived at the: riyer,* | Then: by night, . 

ae ‘F.cam¢* ome” I foynd, e-Tide.at (a. — 
Ipas. * *Whe' at. arrive yin Huari; “I asked: 

ae aid, sou; ‘all: alr mez” or ion mé: “ItTs : 


nd 


"Toga. 


? oa * . ; 
Tad¥>pite yarqasyka-mu-rqa-:.- oo blemeilin-pita - . 
ene leaye-dir-to: nere-pest+1 idee oe 4 
— Poe! ae t 7 . = — 
” Sunei welles 0” — a wee 
Say sfast Sa ee a oe a . S82 6 
-Rupay” ket ykecpticn- maietineni-i te ; hancha-rku-r 7 
Sun - be-impt-av"3 em tesse: ee . carry-up-adv._‘ 
_pasayps edye-vkicper es shanicy hace : og 
extremely hart alien en Cong; smpty ney 
~ shamu-ykenr ; ” , ‘riyu-man-” - chaSKI-: ” = a 
“eqtiseimpfv-ady’ river-GOAL arrive-l ite Bats > 
*, : = s f+ ae 3" . og = 
: hengpapita a  pasa-SKTimi-: | ain 
“that+ABL. . See pepespent nggiere-i 
*‘Maatea ‘mantsa ,aywa-k-mun:-Lla. cas 4 a 
_ fearing fearing pprreti sto: here iuee ne we oy .- 


7 - ee ea, ie oe ¥: ‘ ‘ 2 ae 


cr id fe = ‘ ~ ss 4 j ss Tew ve 
‘’ Keg “riven: oy 5 a ae a, 2: i ae “e oo ee w ‘ 
yr & fl ae ee te ce : a fg cae THE ty Se “3 e, i . Ue: ies Pee ae 
? pee K ae a) Pa Pri oo i opr . ‘ i a 
‘ Loam 7 t 2 1 ; 4 * : 
Yee oe dee ge eR fat a hae 
2 cae &, ) ; j ~ if, hs 5 : 
- 25 . Pe: ae "Tbe os fe ey oA 
PE et e “poe me eer . am 
bBo ; : ae pe. a 


findspert-atartiavehicle- ACC. Allpas say-p1-nm1-3-LOc: @. 


aa fd = e 
a oe, : -_ -. =90- ee 2 : 
Ss: oa (36) “Langha aywa-mu-pti-n, ‘truuche’, rika-SKI-r, - 
Sout Launch go-to: here~ady > trout see-perf-adv 
_ es ; ae geShpi-SKI-ya-n. a3 *°, -* 
a a escape-~perf=-pl-3 
a. 


‘When the launch comes , the trout: , having seen ats 
¢ escape.' y 


.8 . - : : a “ : 

de , .. 2SkI . cannot be ‘properly understood without considering its 

ae interrelatedness with the context. . The -contexts ‘investigated 

Vi eh ae serve ‘to confirm the use of ~-skI as an indicator, of ee : 
= aspect... o ' 


* 
Pa an = o 4 F 
gh 3 [ ow . 


we 


a 9s Is there onl ‘one ski? 


: The ‘date indicates that the basic ‘ncentag of ~skr is that of 
perfective aspect and the examples supplied thus - far illustrate 
this. Where a form is used very frequently, however, (and -skI if. 
aa one: of these forms), its meaning tends to become more’ diffuse _ as 
a the form adapts to its various environments. This “process of 
a “spreading, or broadening, of. meaning is not peculiar™ to the 
ve ( = Quechua of Conchucos, rather, it is the way all languages use 
a ‘finite means to express an infinite number of potential semantic ' 
domains. | ‘According to Zipf's principle of diversity of. meanings 
“(1949),there is a direct relationship between the number of 
ee og  aifferent meanings of a word and its relative frequency of 
7 & é occurrence. - The ‘distinction by German linguists:- between 
. | Grundbedeutung (literally, "ground meaning") and Nebenbedeutung 
* (secondary, § ‘meaning) has its roots in this historical process of . 
drift from the more concrete to the more abstract. (12] pO 


Parker - (1973) followed this line of Peesdding ‘in his analysis 

of the "modal" suffix -rkU according to basic and metaphorical 

. uses. A“similar approach to -skI seems advisable. To review in 

detail all of the shades of meaning which -skI might ‘be used to . 

express would .be ¢impossible, not only because of their great . 

‘variety and number, but because of the tendency for shades of : 

* meaning: to overlap. Moreover, such an approach #ould produce’ a 

Joe list of uses without necessarily showing the elation}. if any, 

* to. the notion of perfective aspect. My juitention is “to show, 

. through a representative sampling of the data, some of the ways in 
which .the perfective meaning’ can be expanded — and adjusted 

- creatively in the speech of Conchucos Quechua. ae i 


€ 


‘ = 1. -SkI and surprise % sci oi 


eo . 
. > 


" Ske typically signals events of short duration. If such an 
event oc occurs very suddenly, it may contain an element of surprise 
for the affected participants, and,-skI will not only indicate the 
rapidity with which the event ‘oceuks, bi but also that it is contrary 

4 to the expectations of those involved or affected: [13] ‘ > 
& . 


ERIC . ae 


; oad (37) Hopa-11'e: i-kune: ‘no 
7 = “3 pee Be i hs 


“FAN bi7- 

i Hs y “i 

etde n fine onkiage /ibwn 
: hae 


yer 
Ce Ar 
ead alt 
g 


(You said to nie) “a € 
ef When you said that; fd | 
apeyeré me: Soe the eal 


v 


me =SkI and increased a satan 


As one of the indicators/ b 

convey ‘the notion of. ingreg sé gE 

. ’ Thompson 1960: (ES || AST 
- ° (38) — icernt? tsay urkuty 

7 that-AFF e phat. ‘fore 


ON ey 
as 


“he “seace™ on : 
of FY oe i 


ote pheeSkTan. 0 Ua 
‘ = a oe get: iad-peEt—s % wae te i : : H 
g 2 =. 9 ; a le. me e” A. : 
- . "Then, when he. was's ts athe ‘forehead hile . . 
: ge * ma, ‘Praying, he really’ Fes , 4 ue + > : 
"etme. ee RM = | ; 
—_ a (39). Palla-rkU-ya-pti-: -qa. lansa-mu-ra-n yon... *£ 
| Ho es “plieks up-Up-pl—ady-1-TOP vomit-to: paca 3 oe 
‘miku-nga-nete mama-n “qara-nga-n-ta. TR ots ae 
: Kye 2 eat—-nml-3-ACC nother “SP. give-nml-3=ACC Oe ; —e 
oe : 2 7 ee 
. Tanse-BKi-mp-raq,, - lensa- KI-mu-r-raq. 
nn vomit-perf-to: there~edv-LIM vomit—perf-to: here-adv-LIM, 
eo ‘ . "When we picked him-up: he vomited the, oca ‘that his | 
. . mother had given him to eat. He vomited (with férce). . 
ar. os. ; He ee vomited... & 3s are = 
Note also the repetition of LansaskIm urrag in. (39) for even 
greater intensity. + . F 
_ When ‘questioned specifically, ive speakers will assert v 
a that: ieee a 4 
(40a) Miku-SKI-y - ; | 
eat-perf-IMP. 
méar. > eat faster than: 
>) Miku-y * 
eat-IMP 
are 
; : 


ERIC . , ae = : . ae a 


- means simply ‘It smells,' but: 


s 


- ° . | os ( 392- -— 


> 
Likewise, 
(ue) Mushku-yka-n © oe 
“. smell-impfv-3 <, : 
(4b) Mushku-SKI-n-na ore 
mois i 


means that ‘It really smells.* 


9.3. -SkI uae ncuuiees > ; . | a 


9. 3.1. Thorough and complete. Ifa apowibet wishes to eine a 


that an activity was not only completed, but was done thoroughly, 


“with ROCBT AE: left undone, _ may ied this bf the: use of =ski. 


(ue) ieebepite-neen ‘ear aabasoktoecatn-ge 
that-ABL-now-AFF al1-3-ACC finish-perf-adv-G-3-TOP 
| yapay ‘Ke-nge-n yaku-man wifla-rpu-r-ni-n-qa . 
. again be-nml-3 water-GOAL add-in-adv-$-3-TOP 


-maki-ntsik-wan, kupan ckupan 4. 
-hand-12P-COM sprinkling — - 


c 


my may1la-kacha-SkI-r-ni-n-ga é 
Vase itouee- pees” Say Ve ootor Sy 


ve 
a 


kostal-man “wifla~rkUer-ni-n 


sack-GOAL add-up-i —$-3 . 7 . . 
,Warda-ni-n-paq-raq hagi-~ykU-nteik. a \ 
morrod-9-2-EUR= i \ 


"Then , when we have completely finished everything ,. again 
into the: w we put it, rubbing it with our hands. 
Having thorbughly washed it, emptying ia into the bees 
we leave it. util the morrow. 


(43) ake-npie eee 
pat- -3-too dake it 


a 
‘Also patting it Sai we strain it thoroughly. ' 


‘The - notion: of: thoroughnéss can easily be traced to the’ ‘ddea’ ot 
completion, n that a thorough job,is not only one which bie been, 


completed, but. one which has been "completely" completed. 


is viewed as a comp’ vr 
i phasis is on the wha 
i gle Consider the: soit 


99 


x2 } Le, 
‘ot completed. Some anetane. 8 of skI aie 


a completed, ”™: 


-fot.on its’: *.- 


oa 


es |. 


(4h) ‘Kay-naw wehi-:-ta_ sharka-tsi-f<Hi-n - ‘Heal sia, , 
- ‘this-SIM house=-1P4ACC: Seema amr Midad Rene Bere aay, a 


t, ‘ 


aywa-kU-na-: -paq ni-r-ni-n-qa . ; yarpa=chakU-SKI-£ - 


. to-refl-nml-PUR _say-adv-G-3-TOP thitiewdoarenpert-ady « 
“uti-kU-mu-:. nO oe a a 
return-refl-to: here-1 Lo ne . aa no 


'Like this I' ve built ‘my house Cee to eave it 7 
. completely, saying ‘to ee peouple rely: lost in-~ 
 SROMER Ly I returned. * a ‘ 


* is : e 


The first instance of --skI. in vine hagiskir ‘having left. 
completely ;' focuses on- the « completion of the action, but the.. 


second instance,: ” yarpachakus kirnin ‘thinking’ completely carefully 


about it,' does not imply that the. "thinking" has been~ completed. © 
Quite. the contrary: at tHe timé he made the ‘utterance,. some time _ 


later, the speaker was still. very concerned about his house, and 


‘the use of -skI cannot therefore indicate that this action was.” 


completed. If, however, the Gompleteness ,: or thoroughness. of this 


concern is taken into account, this use of -skI can be. explained . 
8s -pragmatic extension of the basic meaning. ‘ . 


The following example, taken from a@ narrative text, ‘refers to 


the materialistic. desires of speaker's wife. She is known in this 
tale as a nagging woman who demands what she wants until. she géts 
it: - : . : 4 
(45) Y Sceycane eer en tein ‘de 
and that-pl true-def-Acd-TOP town-GOAL each 


wana-SKI-r -wana-SKI-r-qa. a 
_ need-perf-adv need-perf-adv-TOR = ' 


aani-KU~SKI-yaa-mu-q: : fa ; _ ‘. 
agree-refl-perf-pl-to: here-narpst : 


"Noga vantiku-ye-shayki..." 
I . dbuy-pl-1/2fut 


| 
tana he would agree with! her every time they went to 
town, for sure every time. she needed (wanted) anything, 
saying, "I'11 buy it for. you, ve 


‘The’ speaker could well ‘have chosen to use ~skI here in order to 


express the complete, all-consuming nagging of his wife.-in 


wanaskir wanaskir. The repetition of the verb for emphasis would . 
contribute to the intensity ina similar'way to (39). If this 
-hypothesis is correct,. then -skI can indeed be used tc indicate 


the action of the verb — whole, without necessarily focusing on 
its termination. point. In the case of the latter example, 
however, an interpretation including focus on the termination 


would not be out of order, either. (The wife could have stopped - 
nagging her husband. ). In a ere the BOR Aon of pentectieity. 


3 


ie a 100. 


ee 
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9.4, -=SkL ‘aimfnutive™ 


speaker ‘that >» whereas: 


é -94=- * 


. can reasonably be exvsnene to’ encompass sithes interpretation. 


— 


gn implied diminutive effect: It was explained to me by a a native 


7 


(46a) pishta-y 
kill:off-inf 


- oye 


means to kill with ‘a knife, 


a (46d) pishta-SKI-y - Set ad 


: ep aiiosS merertar 73.8 \a : 


‘means to kill with a‘knife and chop si little” pieces. 

(These extended uses of -skI all ae two cheractertatica: 1) 
they can all be traced back to the basic meaning of perfective in 
that they can be viewed:as metaphorical applications | ‘of the 


‘ aspectual sense, and 2) they can all be considered to convey 


modal qualities, desiderative or intentional attitudes on the part 
‘of the speaker. 


Ry 


‘The | conclusion to: be reached from the above ‘is that —skI is 


’ ; 
im” al, nig RE ok Bry ete ha 


: Since? - the perfective’ aspect. focuses on the whole’ ‘of an event 

a as one entity, this. may have the effect of condensing the event to 
“one point in the time continuum. A metaphorical extension of this 
is a sense of smallness. Certain clauses indicate that -skI has , 


not strictly isolatable as a /grammatical ‘marker of perfective _ 


aspect in Conchucos Quechua. Irigtead, -skI may be considered as a 
linguistic unit potentially, cepable e of bearing subjective 
‘informatiot of a modal nature, fa "superstratum" | to the more 
‘concrete aepeecue! meaning). ‘This modal nature does not conflict 


_with the aspectual nature of the suffix, - but it does indicate. 


that, whereas aspect and tense are ' distinguishable. from one 


another, ‘at least to some degree in Quechua, aspect and modality, 
are not. ©”. : “ a 


a 


The lack of clear categorial separation between aspect and 
modality helps ‘terexplain Some of the other puzzling instances of. 


-skI; ‘such as its use with the future, where the attitude of the | 
‘speaker , (his certainty that an event is going to take place),. is’ 


the determining factor in specifying the perfectivity of the 
event: ee ee 


(47). tlagel, ayliu-wan-pis tsay yitiee marka-chaw. . 

eld aem family-COM-to that poor town-L0C; 

Wakine-r r-pis ama aywaku-y tsu imay: pis” 
erieve- -adv-too NEG go-IMP-NEG when-too~ 


: sien cit ehageal sagrayetedrcnsi -ki. 
e as a al mips-dir-caus- adv-9-2 


eat Lod 


settee caren ed Ree ciI ornx 


Ronee ge ee eet 


* gi 


ry fy 
ERIC... 


-95-— : Zi 
‘With tne whole family in that humble town grieving, 


- too, "Don't go" (saying), (I ansyer):. whenever I do come 
back-for sure¢ (until then) I will 7 et eeing yous: 


. 47 3 

The certainty is further indicated by- the ee the affirmative 
gvidential/validational suffix -mi. The salient notion of 
modality, which coordinates with the notion ofperfective aspect, 


is. that of certainty on the part of: the speaker. In many - 


instances, I would predict, speaker certainty about an event is 
the determining factor in the choice of the perfective. aspect. In. 
any event, extended, or metaphorical uses of -skI do not 
contradict the basic definition. of perfective aspect. In that 
they: can all be explained in the light of ‘the notion of 
perféctivity, | they further substantiate the perfective 
interpretation. Furthermore, proceeding from a basic to an 
extended definition. determined in large part by the pragmatics . of 


the-—-communication situation “is “the: only-- way; to- obtain” a ~“cohererit - 


conception of the role which -skI, or any other suffix, for that 
matter, plays in Quechua. . 


_ Oe -SkI and’lexical aspect - \ 


- We have, seen that the intersection between aspect and 
modality ~in Quechua is rélevant to the interpretation of © -skI. 


Another factor. influencing the expression of perfective aspect in\ 


Conchucos Quechua is the. intersection between aspect and the 
semantic type of the verb. Lyons (1977) states: 


Some Languages do have a rich set of distinct ‘agperts: It. is 
not uncommon, however , for there to be no moré than two or 
three formally distinct aspects, the: distribution of which is 
rather wider than.the terms that are employed to label them 
would tend to suggest. It may then happen, and frequently. 
does, that one and the same aspect will be’ interpreted 
differently according ue the character of the verb. \ 


. 


TAG infiullice of the "character of the verb" would explain, for 
example, why certain instances of -skI indicate rapid inception 
and completion of an,event, as in the examples cited in 6.5, while 
other instdhces’ indicate completion only 5. an extreme example of 
which is the ‘following: a be \ 


(48) usha-SKI-n-na  —SSs' ‘It's already finished’ 

finish-perf-3-now ° 

Lexical aspect may also explain why -SkI may be used to 
indicate successful completion or achievement t of an activity, not 
merely. that it has reached its endpoint. The distinction here is 
sometimes difficult to explain from the use of -skI alone., Note, 
however, in the’ ‘following pair of - sentences, 's, how the first 
indicates simple completion ‘of the activity of talking alone, 
while the second indicates successfyl achievement of the activity 


ae 102 


\ of throwing something away: . — ; + 
-(49) Nikaptin-qa qechu-SKI-ya-pti-n-qa “> llapa-n 
“then-TOP ., remove-perf-pl-adv—%-TOP all-3 © 


eof 
> 


macieeeen | ae willa-nakU-SKI-r-qa = sywa-naq. 

: Heereceoa- : tell-recip-perf-adv-TOP go-narpst 
ia "Then after they. ‘had ‘taken it away, ‘all of the 

ons 7 - townspeople, heving talked among ERERSe ESE ‘left. , 


[ , ; . @ - . ‘ F : 
(50) Shikra-man ites ce mama~n-kuna. yy 


Fi 


p . ~ bag-GOAL | add—up-adv-TOP ‘nether-3P-pI? 
eg en, ndba-SKI-yea-nag - qaqa-ta..  - ; 
= ~~ 3 throw-perf-pl-narpst ee ° 
, i ‘After she had put thei ite the bag, their mother -- 
Shrew. them away by a large rock." : 
; es The -skI in ‘qedhuskiyantings "having removed it! cof tna the -skI in 
4 : hitaskiyaanag ‘threw them away,' indicate successfully . completed 


: . completed , action. The -skI in willanakuskirga, ‘having talked 

: ‘among themselves,' says ; nothing about successful achievement of 
the - talkers '. goals. If we corisider that the lexical aspect of 
"talk among themselves' does not indicate transfer of action .to 
nearly the degree that ‘remove it' or ‘throw away! do, then the 
difference. between ‘c letiop and successful achiyement can be 
explained, «not on the basis of skI, but on the bdSis of the verb 
to which it, is affixed. * { 


2 sep 


f 


In their deacuseton of Transitivity, Hopper and Thompsor -- 
distinguish between 'Aktionsart', or lexical aspect, ‘and Aspect 


_ Proper, :in the sense of telicity/perfectivity (1980:271). 


‘depiet action, ~ would tend tow&rds imperfectivity rather than 


per fectivity by nature. This is, ,in general, true for Corchucos . 


Quechua. Consider the following pair of -lauses: 


4 ~ * 
~ “3 eo 
. — 


(51a) Yamay-lla-m  ka-ykaa-: 'I am fine.' 
, well-just-AFF be-impfv-1 


e (51b) *Yamay-lla-m- ka-SKY-: 


. 


~ . dl 


x : ‘ bs ” : . « 
Fi The verb kay 'to be,' typicaply appears with the imperfective 
C affix -sykaa, -and not with the perfective affix -skI. However, 
_ there are certain exception’ to this, notably ie following: 


= - (52) Aywa-r-ni-n ishkan ka-skI-shtin  wahi-ntsik-chaw 
ak go-adv-9-3 two Rerpestnlctue house~12P-LOC 


.If we go, hed we > wih be two in our house.' 
_ | — 

<) r- ; . Re ‘ 103 
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rdingly, a stative verd, which by nature would-not be expected . 


. : Bs : . of 
: 4 yg 97 ae 
P3 - . . . .” : a ee - “ 
ms i : of Se . : a\ 
(53) Examen’ ka-SKi-pti-n-tsuraq shamu-nqa.- 
exam ' -be-perf-adv-3-?? -. come- 3fut~ . — 


"When the exam has. been (finished) he wilt come: ' 
pp _, : sn 


These can only be understood correctly if we interpret -skI as 
indicating the co pletion of a Change of’state, as ‘in (52), - 

the conclusion,’ n ( 

nothing in the ienical aspect of the verb 'to be! itself which 


would indicate this’ perfectivization of the situation. . By process — 


of elimination, we conelude that skI alone indicates the 
perfectivity in these instances. - The appearance of - ‘skI «in a most 


53), . of an ongoing state. There is. 


unlikely environment without the correlation of othery 
perfectivizing factors.clearly substantiates the ica that 


it communicates perfectivity. ‘) — : ‘ 


tJ 
é 


© 


11. Further comments apd conclusions 


One way to encode perfective aepect in Conchucos Quechua is 
by affixing -skI to the verb. Isolated sentences and clauses 


within larger - discourses substantiate this dlaim. Language data 


also indicate that -skI's function is not./ limited» to JBrking 
perfectivity alone, but put that | @so convey. certain modal 
qualities, such \as certainty ” art of the speaker that an 
event ,will be brought to a suc .conclusion., Neither -skI 
nor any other of -the derivational. suffixes in Quechua is 
obligatoty: a speaker may choose not to employ -skI in a given 
environment. af -skT occurs, however, its meaning in the context 


. can be traced back to » to the essential notion of perfective aspect. 


If -skI is not Shonen by a particular epcaber in an instance 


requiring the indication of perfective aspect, - the perfectivity " 


will be «indicated by some other element in the grammar,. most 


' likely by another derivational suffix. In ‘other words, -skI can 


be defined by perfective aspect,: but perfective aspect cannot be | 


defined.by skI. The suffix -rkU, for example, maybe also used to 
indicate Beriecl ye ty s so that statements such as mikurkun ‘he 
eats it: (all) up' and mikuskin "he iepte it completely! are quite 
close in meaning. [14] ° 


This study has explored the expression of perfective . aspect 


in the verb of Conchucos Quechua by seeking to categorize a single 


suffix; having identified! this, suffix with perfective/ aspect does 
not imply. that perfectivity in Conchucos ae y be 
indicated by -skI. Quite the contrary, | suspe eee 


‘Considering perfectivity to bea eee in’ th sense that 
Hopper and’ Thompson interpret Transitivity, -skI could be said to 


be more perfective than -rkU in Conchucos. “IT would suspéct that. 


in dialects of Quechua where ere -skI does not appears éerkU would rate 
higher on. the perfectivity continuum.[15]’ Quechua language 
consultants often have difficulty ee ee eveneee in 


a ee 104, 


; Lh . . : ‘3, oe -98- t 7 < oan 
aeastag between verb.forms such as thesé, and will sometimes 
mention only that | =skI conveys & slightly greater degree of 


‘urgency. The distinction in this case 2 oe be more of méddality 3 


a than of aspect. : . «ee = 
: = <n : 
r “The apparently modal - uses ‘of =skI are aistubving in the ” 
. - analysis because they interfere with the tidiness of the - 


- - categorization of perfectivity. On the other hands, if. the aspect - 
definition is taken as. basic, the modal qualities ~can be 
recognized for what “they: are: subjectivé attitudinal” influences 
‘-elosely . allied _to speaker style and the - specific communication — 


# situation. = a : ; 
- "he interrelationship between mood and aspect © in “ski is a 
Se & symptomatic of the behavior of. other derivational suffixes as they "oe 4 


1 pattern together on the verb in the various’ Quechua dialects. The ee 
case of -rkU and -skI is but one example of’ overlapping functions. . 4: 
' Furthermore, each di dialect is unique .and,. at this point, there is A \ 
s no reason to suspect that the “patterning of the derivational - 
. suffixes. will be ‘the same in any two dialects... Not even -ski in 
one dialect can. necessarily be equated: with -skI in ‘another 
oa _G@fialect without careful! investigation. .Knowing that =skI 
. indicates perfectivity in Conchucos is no guarantee, for example, 
that it. does likewise in Western Huenuco. 
“Since fone’ of the derivational suffixes is’ Bi gatory in the 
way that, tense | and person riarkers in ‘Quechua are, their 
L _inteyrdlationship with tense needs to be investigated., To what 
extent can aspect, specifically, : ‘perfective aspect, be expressed + 
through te! tense markers, if at all? Study of the interrelationsitip 
: “between tense and aspect could shéd dight on the notion of aspect 
aS distinct from. tense, not only in Quechua, but in language in 
o general. . Aspect hass frequently been investigated in languages: 
: which do not have separate. grammatical’ markers’ for ‘tense dnd ; 
» aspect,. and this may be a source for ambiguity in definitions... ° 
<8 Traditionally, ‘for’ example, perfective aspect has-been equated . & 
” with perfect tense. The study of aspect, not.only.in Quechfa, but 
in typologically similar languages, should contribute to a greater 
understanding of what appears to be a universal category” } : =, 8 
Furthér complications arise not only from the derivational. 
‘suffixes themselves, but from the verbs to which they are affixed. 
To what extént, agfor example, is -skI's perfectivity ’ contingent : 
upon the nature of. the verb stem to Which it,is affixed? -SkI's. ‘ 2 
frequént attraction to verbs such as ushay'to’ finish' is certainly 
not coincidental. [16]. a + 
- Finally, a key to Sineecabiline the linguistic rene of the. 
. present is the linguistic situation of the st. Where did -skI 
come from? From a gain verb? If so, what did -skI mean? : a 
Extensive diachronic | study in'She see ina eee family might 
‘shed light on a matter. : Ke. , 
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> oo : Footnotes * 
Say Lh. - mis paper was deed andes the auspices of: thie’ Sumner - 
5% Institpte of L stics and the.Ohio State Univeysity, and is 
a based on field veoh partie out in Eastern Ancash, Peru, .Province 
+ | of Huari, District of San Luis, in 1981 ang 1982. The Sl 
the .texts I owe to wMariano™ Jaramillo ° Paulino, native f of 
.Huanchacbamba, - Pomabamba, esiding in Sén Luis at the t 


Other texts upon which the research was. based are from Chacas, San 
- Luis, and surrounding: towns and villages. =F 


I wish to thank sepacistiy: Carl Harrison, Brian Joseph, and 
Peter Landerman for their insightful comments and suggestions, and 
‘Tom and Doris, Payne for time: and help withetheir computer.’ = -- 


. Conchucos Guschie has the following phonemes: Consonants: p> 
Ps ts, ch, k, q (post-velar obstruent), 8, sh, h, m, n, ff, 1 (11), 
r, .w, y. Vowels: - ; i, a, u, and their corresponding lengthened 
counterparts. Under Gartein conditions, When the high vowels i and 
uy are potentially subject to a morphophonemic lowering process, 
they -are symbolized as I and U. ‘ , 
i 1 
The following symbols sgl \ wpreviat Ms have been used: 


‘ 


2 


j : . ‘beceth, 
— _ 3 . ¢ mya (sciiee) 
, 1 ‘ first person singular j 
12 ee first person plural inclusive oS 
eed '  * third person i 
/l first person object ' 
1/2 first person subject, second person Staect 
; 2? te 4 question marker 
4 ee ABL . ablative ms , Z 
e ACC. accusative . 
saccom accompaniment : . 
adv “—% aouenbtaliszer): ; : ae. © * 
, ~ » bee. *** become ; 7 , 
_ ; pen + . benefactive 
: ‘4 > caus " ‘+ gpuse or causative ; 
+ COM’ ' comitative 
: cond - conditional 
def | definite . 
desid . desiderative : 
. DIR: direct (information) or direction 
ae ae future . 
GEN , genitive’ . aad 
- .» GOAL - _ goal - : 
- ‘ IMP dmpebative’ ' 
4 impfv. | imperfective . 
‘incep - inceptive , Le @ a 
LIM limitative . 8 
‘ loc - locative Be _ 
narpst .. narrative past: = ‘es 
nl _ nominalizer _ 
part . participle ° 
J ’ 


‘<) ae 7 “>= eo 
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=. £25 7% © 


ors 


oo ‘~100- . 18 ; 
pass - - passive 
“past - " gimple past. : - 
perf g ” perfective |° <- aes 
"pl * / plural yo . 
‘  pnet _ punctual: 
PUR purposive 
* recip: reciprocal 
*recpst — recent past 
-refl - reflexive 
REP reportative : 7 4 
- SIM similarity 
stat . state - “ ; 7 
sub substantivizing subordinator -~ 
TOP topic : . = 
XN? g .¢ yes/no question marker. _ 
ss } same subject — * 
be DS oc ee A. ak different, subject. er 


\ Z. bi, te es — pe 


2. Bruce and Jan “Benson, for example, report =skI in the 
neighboring Marias dialect of Wéstern Huanuco.. 


2 


me iz 
3. Peter Landerman, personal communication. 
4. ‘Thus, in certain environments: -skI > ‘ska, as in: 


+8 
Pod 
v 


aywaskamuy 'to leave completely' 
‘maqaskamasha - ‘he has hit me! 


’ 
’ 


5. For example: rika-tsi-pa -rka-tsi-r-ni-n-qa \ 
ot see-caus-bern-up-caus-adv-§-3-TOP | 


, 


"having caused it to be shown! 


6. Snow's report is based on the Quechua of, the province of 
Antonio Raimondi in Eastern Ancash, which be ‘somewhat distinct 
from the Quechua of the atots eens ofsean Luis and Pomambamba, the 
focus of this. paper. ~ ; 


7. According to Longacre (i976: 238), aspect is one .of those 
“troublesome . and hard’ to cdessify features: of linguistic 
structure."- I ap defined as "features which have to do with the 
quality of t action indicated in,the verb." In Longacre's 
framework, Pen may be progressive, punctiliar, completive, 
repetitive, or gnomic, but need not necessarily be restricted to 
these. ‘Aspect markers, according to Dowty, (1979:62) "serve to 
distinguish’ such things as whether the beginning, middle or end of 
an event is betng referred to, .whether the event is a single one 
or, a repeated one, and whether. the event is completed or possibly 
left incomplete." According to/Steele (1980), aspect ascribes a 
"temporal contour" to tense. nrk includes (at least) such notions 


ae 


ee: | rn re 


: z . 
7 . 


»  , Bee oss ae -J-10l. 


a as panteetive or Imperfective sand progressive, but is not 
be restricted to these." (1980:21) * Culigii (1971) speaks of “open 
: -. aspect," which presents a process .as it*takes place, — and "closed 
y aes aspect’," which . indicates - that the end of a process has ‘been 
2 +, Yeached.: .. 7 . - 


° 


wie he Sa A 2 

ae x” 8.- Perfective aspect is not to be eoneuaed with perfect tense, 
= 2 which is &! "past | stonavion with present relevance. 
: "Oe ‘Son ouetlice. Comments ‘about perfectivity and iconicity are in 
: 2 order: ‘here. According to the hypothesis .that there is an 
a’ isomorphic relation. between sound and meaning, an “iconic” 

tendency in language, * (see. also Haiman 1980:516) the perfective 
‘ aspect ‘in. Quechua should physically reflect the reality of the 
. concept of perfectivity, of viewing the event as a Single whole, 
us : ta. some readily eteeernebie: way. 


: _* f ° 
ee -SkI is plionetically tight, brief,- and tense; 

, ‘ ‘correspondingly, perfective aspect'generally indicates telicity, 
punctuality,’ and, at times, ihtensity. The rapidity with which - 
ski is be aap bie, ners is .perhaps a reason why it is used when 
‘thé speaker desires to convey a sense of urgency. In the following 

‘ instance, the speaker explained that he probably wouldn' t have 


"..° | used skI in this command if he hadn't wanted his brother to really 
: hurry? ; 
‘ "+ (4) ~Shukuskiy ras aywaskinaykipadq. 
‘ ; . _ : "Get your hat on fast to go. 


\ 


‘If the briefness and.tenseness of s is an iconic reflection 
of its perfective meaning, - a parallel igonicity is to be expected 
with the imperfective suffix. yKaa. This appears to be the case: 
-ykaa begirs with a semi-vowel rather than a sibilant, and. ‘ends 

with a long, open, aa vowel rather than with a short, high, tense 


vowel. © ' 
‘ 4 " Jakobson (1971:202) had the following to. say regarding -aspect 
— in ‘Russian: | "Any verb of a semantically nonrestrictive or . 


expansive (ie: imperfective, indéterminate, or iterative) aspect 
; ; _. has a longer A suffix than the correlative verb of the opposite 
‘ . aspect." Jakobson provides the following illustration of such an 
iconic representation of ene perfective- imperfective pepgateten., 
in Russian: : 
a aS nto complete freezing' 


Ue. 


SN 


(iib) zemoraziv vat F 'to freeze’ -(with or without | 
: “pomptettan ; .. 8 a 
y "te . . : 6 at ; F , 
e st : Note that', in Conchucos, ‘Quechua, - the vowel in the suffix -skI 


which marks perfective aspect, ‘according to the analysis presented 
‘| rere, is y also i; ° and’, ~. in al cal fashion, the von! in the. 


on Huallaga Quechua, a dialect where -skI does not. ap ear and 
“Other affixes assume the perfectivizing function., ok bi ‘4 
» Eg es 

12.. Bloomfield, for ‘example, remarked that "refinga and abstract 
, meanings largely grow out of concrete meanings" (1933: 429). 

13. Snow (1972), _as previously noted; reports aipt larly for — 

Antonio Raimondi. - , 

14. Conchucos Quechua speakers also maintain that, if you say: 

a (iiie) upukuskiy, "Drink it up,! 

you mean: © "Be sure to drink it up.” or, "You had better drink it 

+ 3p," If; on the’other hand, you sayz - an 
# (saab), upukur ‘kuy. : ‘Drink it up,! 


* 


ta 


p : © 
. A * 


4 


| imperfectiye ~yke Be. is a long. Bs: compet seis to that, in the Rusgian 


-iv 1. ge ea ge ee OS 


wo . ji 
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10. ' The asic aes of data consisted of all: of the sentences 


with skI from approximately” “seventy-five pages .of tr scribed 
~ spoken te: texts recorded-in a Quechua~speaking community-in Peru. 


ge 


-.11.. For more about this seé David Weber's 1983° UCLA dissertation 


“you convey the Saesienton that it"s not all. that important if you 
drink it up, although you are encouraged to do so. (Note, with’ 
regard to iconicity, . that the suffix rku, Probably. takes a bit 


_ longer to pronounce. ) 7 | . | - 

°15.. A simflar Sbuemiatiog | the punctiliar 
acti -rl, which apparently takes the place of a pMaE az 

16, For example: | a f° 

° (iv) ushaskin’ ' He/she finished it (completely yt 


; \ ‘s Ms 
. s © ss OS a, i! 
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Two important noduleedty principles ‘a ‘are generally regarded as dapitete 


in standard TG RHEORY= 


(I) ~The phonological component has no access to syntactic 
information except what is in the surface structure. 


. 


= oa The syntactic component has no. accéss tb; phonological 
: information: 

_ (I) is the Principle of wanerricien Constraints in phoapteey’ (psce) 
discussed by Zwicky (1970). It is implied.by the standard view that the 
phonological component is an interpretive éne, performing a trahstuction . 
from the output of the syntactic component to the level of systematic - . 
phonetics. If surface structure is the input representational level for, 
phonology, more abstract levels of the derivation can have no direct 
influence on phonetic interpretation. : . 


(II). is ‘the Principle , of Phono logy-Free Syntax (PPFS) explored by 
“Zwicky” (1969). 


? ~<a 


\ Numerous, linguists have discussed phenomena that appear to thém to 


\eall for either the PSCP or the PPFS, to be weakened. Typitally, it is 
‘argued that global constraints have. to be permitted in grammatical 


¢ 
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descriptions: inaccessible syntactic information has ‘to be made available 


to’. the phonological rules, or vice versa. Those who regard global 
constraints as irredeemably undesirable have attempted reanalyses of 
various sorts, attempting to utilize already available machinery of the’ 
standard. theory to handle the facts without breaching the modularity 
assumpion that ‘keeps the syntactic and phonological components pi aka 


The: past few years “have seen the emergence of theories that depart 
from the standard theory: ‘quite ‘radically, in ways that have hitherto 
unexamined implications for modularity constraints. The most radical are 
the "monostratal" theories, which posit no syntactic level other than what 
standard theory would call: surface structure. Generalized Phrase Structure 
(GPSG) is conceptually the ‘purest of these proposals, in that it assigns 
the whole burden of, syntax to’a mechanism already admitted in standard 
theoty: the ‘phrase. ‘structure: (PS) tules. Unlike the standard theory,, such 
a theory necessarily entail; ‘both the PSCP and the PPFS in their strongest 
forms without any fine tuning. The PSCP follows since the surface syntax 
sie oply syntax there: isé The PPFS follows because ip categorial 
component of’ the base operates in terms of categories ahd formatives and 
not in terms af any phonological DEsREEt Yat: - 
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In this paper we explore the question of' whether a theory that 
directly, entails the PSCP ‘and. the PPFS in unweakened forms should be 
- regarded as favored for that ‘reason, or whether, in the light of ‘the rather 
extensive literature calling for relaxation of the PSCP or the PPFS or 
_ both, .a the ry like GPSG that cannot admit such weakening should be > 
"Regarded js ipso facto suspect. This topic is, of course, a massive one. ‘ 
“We, have been studying the corpus of alleged violations of. the ‘PSCP and the «. 
PPFS for. some time,.and the number of. relevant descriptive problems we have: 
engoyrtter d in different languages runs into the hundreds. In this paper .. 
we= vehall c 1 upon just %wo well knowh and. tepresentatiye case studies to 
illustrate c fe view we propose to. take. 


i ; \ * 
ol. The ne of Superficial Constraints in Phonology a 


‘° Perhaps the best known example of. a problem area in English that 
‘suggests that. the PSCP is too strong concerns the phonological. réduction of 
English «auxiliaries when aor cecken: This was the main topic of Zwicky 
(1970). It was recalled to‘ the attention of. linguists by the remarks of 
King (1970), rediscovering somewhat more general observations by Sweet 
e ieateg, and ‘wa8; get, in the context of a theoretical debate by Lakoff 

£11970). It is-9 £xktiterest, however, that in the light of the wide 
Y aceeptaice of p Q gically null surface syntactic constituents with no 
“phong tically realtz d effects by virtually all current schools. of | ‘thought, 
the original Aa ae have lost most of their force. 4 


a3). ; 
nae 


ae The" rpWnonciiay as is well phous, appeared to involve ‘phonological 


érturha Ations--failure of certain unstressed items to assume a normally 

ot anc tioned reduced pronunciation--that were due to -the effects of trans- 

- ‘onna tHons ythat . had moved or deleted material adjacent to the items in 

“question. , A pies tontrasting pair.of examples is provided by’ I wonder 

‘. whether “1 "s at Robin's tonight, with contractible is, and *I wonder 
er rs tonight, with uncontractible is. But the e advent of 

e's, , 1 .-r: y null elements appearing in surface locations 

he pe thinSformations Had introduced a 'gap' at an earlier stage, has 

Devt prety: tered the situation. : oe a 


farks of Chomsky (1975, 117) conceritag the claimed invalLaity 

Pe bawer' arguments against his variety of ‘trace theory' are 

Py tbig conection. It is true that one cannot say that a theory 
Weiient transformations leave traces in any grammar is 

or less powerful than a theory in which all movement 

mals é Tons. leave traces in all grammars, since neither allows 

“< paroshial variation in the matter of, whether traces are left by movements. 

& Buta given. that traces are left by some rules, there is a real difference in 
e what’ -phenomena can be readily described by rules that mention traces in 
“their structural Geecrayencne 


The ‘cenatalivation that an. auxiliary followed at one stake by « a 
constituent which is later moved or deleted.cannot undérgo a ‘certain 
_iphonological rule P (which is reminiscent of what seems. to be going on in 


“English centraction, though it is not a fully accurate description). seemed 


-essentially uncapturable in the unvarnished standard theory. . But once the 
relevant locatio s in the surface tree are identifiable by a marker of any | 
sort: ‘that consist& of synkecetca tty or. phonological ly mentionable marersal, 
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the - statement of such rules. is stvatentconard. even if the resulting 
statements are not notably explanatory. And the way is open for a somewhat 
more ‘explanatory. formulation to be developed along’ simflar lines (see 


Selkirk 1972). Notice that it is not the case that Chomsky has in practice . 
eschewed language- particular. rules that mention traces. One- ‘may be seen in. 


Chomsky.and Lasnik (1977, 478, example 154), for example. Nor have ‘others 
overlooked this possibiity; see e.g, Sag (1978). ; 


a“ = << : 
The other celebrated problem in English for the PSCP is the formula- 

tion of the ByHESe tte ‘environment for the English Nuclear Stress Rule 
(NSR). Bresnan's (1971) analysis crucially involves a rule of stress 
assignment applying to representations that are (in some cases) present 
only during the syntactic cycle on a given clause, so it can hardly be 
claimed to be compatible with the PSCP, “4towever, it seems to us vines for 
a _humber of reasons, B's account must be rejected anyway. 


To begin .with, we think that: tage is ‘a fundamental confusion itWarent 


in the remarks about ‘normal ss' that permeate Bresnan' S paper. Recall. 


that the NSR places a heavy: accent on the sana} primary word- -stress in the 
sentence. Bresnan claims: 7 
eo 
This is, in general, the ‘normal’ intonation for an 
English sentence. There are, however, well-known 
classes of exceptions to this pattern. Final anaphoric 


pronouns do not normally receive primary stress: 


ee : nr 
- ex © 


(2) Helen teaches. it. 


1% 
*Helen teaches {t. 


(' Normally’ means ‘exclu-iing emphatic or. contrastive 
stress'.) Nor do final indefinite pronouns normally 
receive primary stress: — . . 


1 . . 
(3) The boy, bought some. + | 


Ll 
“rhe boy bought some. 


Other anaphoric items, even when grammatically definite, 
receive no l-stress: 


(4) John knows a woman who excels at karate, 
1 
and he avoids the woman. 


In what follows I will assume that, by some means or =. 
other, anaphoric and indefinite elements are not assigned 
primary stress, and: generally I will ignore the stressing 
of items which are not relevant to the point at issue. 


a 
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The @onfusion we are pointing to is’ “to: think. that there could be ‘some. - 


. 


means’ by which anaphoric constituents could be identified and exempted 


from the operation of a stress rule. 


Lakofe - (1972, 291) is quite: right to 


point out that 'Anaphora...is— not a lexical’. -property. It isa syntactic-. 
semantic phenomenon which can, and must,. be specified independently of 
lexical idiosyncracies.' To'see the difficulty, consider (1). 


(1) Lord Threshingham has been singularly careless in his 
liaisons with servant-girls. What 


bastard? 


e 


can we do about the 


There is no way a stress rule could determine on the basis of the syntactic 
or semantic structure of the second sentence in (1). whether the bastard was 


anaphoric. We 


n a well-forméd sentence whether we place hi heavy accent 


on bastard or on do (to tion only two possibilities). If bastard is, 
accented heavily, the uttera will be interpreted by the hearer to 


suggest that ‘the bastard refers 
earlier part of the sentence: an 
Threshingham's), to be precise. 


Or 
tion with Lord: Threshingham, in which 
Threshingham. If bastard is not heavil 


some entity not referred to in the | 
legitimate son (presumably of Lérd ~ 


interpreted by the hearer to be anaphoric 


already introduced into the discourse.. 
if one had been mentioned earlier in the di 


can convey extraordinary exaspera- 
se the bastard refers to Lord 
accented, 


the bastard would be 


i.e. to refer to an entity 


This could be an illegitimate son 
ourse, or it could be Lord , 


Threshingham, or anyone else recently mentioned and-still s-"tent. There 
is no finite Limit on what we might need to know about t? <f onese of 


which (1) is assumed to be part in order for uk ic 


ve vu: to pecdict 


whether the phrase the bastard should be read wXth low stress or not. ; 
\Such deci is. are difficult enough that experienced actors often fail -to . 


_ See enough of the structure in their script, and\ read a line with a stress 
pattern that cannot possikfy be correct given the full context.) 


Bresnan's approach is essentially ‘to identify a kernel class-of ~ 
‘normal' 
grammar to determine it operaté without special circumstances obscuring 
then.. We regard this i cain as comptetety mistaken in a aa 


sentences in which the stress is. 


and for 


which the rules of 


But there are empirical. ‘difficulties with the Sule system she 


advocates as well. Consider the- Scacitelae examptes. 


: (2) a. I've already GIVen it to him. 
b. #I've already given it TO him. 


(3) a. You've already given it to WHOM? 
b. Hi¥ou' ve already given it TO whom? 
Ce -##You've already GlIVen to whom? 


(4) -a. Who have you GlIVen it ‘to? 
b. Who have you given it TO? 
c. Who have you GIVen to? 


The capitalization indicates stress. 


(2b), with a stressed preposition, is unnatural. 
stress is on the wh-pronoun whom, the ‘other possibilities in (3b) and (3c) 


i 
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Example (2a) is quité natural, while 


In (3a) the only natural 
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being extremely jana viral s. From a source like #he natural (2a), her, 
analysts predicts that under wh-movement we would get the stress pattern 
seen in (4a). ° This. is well and good. But it also predicts that the. 
pattern in (4b) will have the same unacceptability as the completely 
unnatural (3b), ‘and that the pattern in (4c) will have the same unaccept- 
ability as the completely unnatural (3c), and both predictions are quite 
incorrect. The hy pothesis that stress patterns are preserved through’: 
transformational derivations is not supported by such cases. — ‘ 


if « 


Let us now turn to the cases on which Bresnan originally based her 
hypothesis about the ordering of the NSR, namely the cases discussed by 
Newman (1946); and analogous examples. The typical contrast is one like 


(5). 


m! 


(5) a. George has plans to LEAVE. r 
b. Gedrge has PLANS, to leave. 


Newman noted ‘that where the stress-is as indicated, the verb leave is read 


as intransitive (i.e. as 'depart') in (5a), but as transitive (i.e. as 


‘deposit, drop off, abandon') in (5b). We shall refer to this as the 


Newman effect. Bresnan's explanation for it is, in essence. that stress :: 


placed on the final constituent of the~VP in both (5a) and (20), but in 


(5b) the stressed constituent is a... phrase (the object of leave) that is ‘ 


moved and then deleted by the rule that derives fhfinitival relative 
clauses. : ‘ 

‘ 4 z 7 
An important example of a generalization missed by Bresnan (but 


pointed out to us by Ivan Sag) is that the Newman effect operates in (7) as 


well as (6): 


(6) Stacy has a proPOSal to incorporate. is 
(7) Stacy has a proPOSal to. be incorporated. 


Both imply that a proposal will be incorporated into something. But if 
inCORporate(d) bears the sentente accent, the meaning changes (Stacy 


. proposes to become a corporation): * . 


(8) Stacy has a proposal to inCORporate. - 
(9) Stacy has a proposal to be iNCORporated. 


For (6), Bresnan's theory postulates a postverbal NP in cyclic structure 
that absorbs nuclear stress. But the passive analog (7) is treated ina 
completely different way (see Bresnan 1972:328-9, essentially acceding to 
the point ‘made by Berman and Szamosi 1972:307). Hence Bresnan's account 
does not seem optimal (a welcome conclusion for Bresnan, who now advocates 
a theory with no syntactic cycle; cf. Bresnan 1982). It is encouraging 
that accounts are now being:advanced--see in particular Culicover and 
Rochemont (1983)--in which sentence stress is not predicted directly from 
syntactic structure. 
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‘ 2. The Principle of Phonology-Free Syntax 7” a 

Whether the PPFS ‘ts implicit in.standard TG is a matter. that depends 
on the ‘rather confusing question of haw exactly lexical ifisertion.is 
supposed to operate in TG. It is'probably assumed by many linguists that 
the PPFS is entailed by the definition of transformational rules, since 
transformations are assumed to be able to refer only to categories (like NP 
or V) and formatives (like you in Imperative Subject Deletion or there in 
There-Insertion), but not to details of the internal phonological composi- 
tion of formatives. . : uo 


The matter is obscured by an'error in Chomsky (1965). The ‘ex 21 
insertion algorithm Chomsky gives (1965, 84) reads as folle: 3: 
or If Q isa complex symbo%"o* 2 preterminal string and (D, C) is a 
lexical entry, where C is not distinct from Q, then Q can be replaced 
by D. < 


This formulation substitutes phonological matrices for complexes of 
syntactic and semantic features at deep structure, with the result that” 
transformations: have access to the phonological sha of formatives but not 
access to syntactic, features or even categories (ang? the semantic component ' 
has no access to“Semantit properties of lexical items). This is apparently 
a mistake, as was pointed out by both Brekle and Luelsdorff (1975, 376) andé 
, . Hudson (1976, 90). ‘As Hudson observes,\we can safely assume that the way 
is the standard theory is. supposed to work i8\that the phonological shape D is 
. appended to the syntactic/semantic feature co ex C, and that although 
phonological shapes of formatives are henceforth present in syntactic 
representations, they are rendered inaccessible to the operations of ' 
7 transformations, which are permitted to analyze only the syntactic 4 
information contained {ft the complex symbols that label the nodes. 
; ry : 
. Hudson (1976) argues quite sensibly that a modification should be ~ 5 
introduced that has only syntactic and semantic information inserted at 
wi deep structure, phonological and morphologcal details being added at 4 
surface structure. This might seem to be sailing .dangerously close to the 
‘generative semantic wind, in that it makes lexical decomposition in the 
syntax much easier to handle. But.later we find*Chomsky and Lasnik (1977) 
‘proposing ‘lexical insertion at surface structure’ anyway, so Hudson's idea 
cannot have been totally heretical even from Chomsky's standpoint. Pro- 
vided something like Hudson's revision is adopted, or that transformational 
rules are simply blinkered by stipulation to make phonological representa- 
tions invisible to them, the PPFS will be entailed by standard TG. 


While it would be possible, through only slight tampering with 
‘standard TG, to permit transformations to inspect details of phonofogical 
representations attached to nodes (and thus to formulate, e.g., a rule to 
front phrases that begin with a bilabial stop), the definition of PS rules 
excludes such a possibility. A PS rule of the form A -->'W, where_A is a 
syntactic category label and W is a string of terminals and/or nontermin-. 
als, can pick out an individual formative that happens to begin with a 
bilabial stop and stipulate that it be the first element of W, but it 
cannot quantify over the entire stock of such formatives. ‘If-a terminal is 
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“> argument that applies to a lexical item and returns its Seta is 
* *represenpfation (a string of. feature matrices). Let NONDISTINCT b 


7 a -lll- : oS : b- 
mentioned first in y, only that item will be picked up, while if a non- 

terminal is mentioned, ‘all members of that category will be-picked up, : : 
regardless of: their phonological composition. Even a list of rules that : 
included one for eath.lexical item beginning with a, bilabfal stop would not 
achieve the effect of fronting #ll [pJ- initial and [b]- initial constituents - 
once we consider the fact that the lexicon is in effect open (e.g. there is 

rio limit to the niymber of possible proper names beginning with [b]}. The 

list approach would not embody the claim that all néwly coined names 
beginning with. [b] would also-determine fronting. And the various Schema ta 

and other devices for capturing syntactic generalizations in GPSG merely: 

have the effect of stating sets of ordinary PS rules more. compactly. They 


‘do not alter the character of the operations that can 1 be -persormed by PS _ “\ 


rules. : . . | 


However, there isa possibility inherent in TG that is inherent in 
exactly the same way in GPSG. Given the availability of syntactic features 
and the possibility of lexical redundancy rules (LRR's). being conditioned» 
by phonological propertiés, there would be legal analyses capable of 
obtaining the result that. all phrases beginning with Btlabial stops appear 
together (as a group) at the beginning of their clauses. A simple 


‘gtatement of such an analysis can be dey toed using the ID/LP format of 7 


Gazdar and Pullum ens 
We first state an LRR to assign a feature [+F] to all and: only those 
Lexical items that begin with a bilabial stop. It fs not too: hard to: 
develop an explicit statement of the LRR. Let FORM be a function of one 

5 : 4 
function of two arguments (both quoted strings of feature matrices) ‘that 

returns TRUE if its sists argument. is nondistinct from its second argument 

in the usual.sense: two feature matrices (not neceésarily fully specified) 

are nondistinct if neither has -a value.V for a feature where the othér has 

a different value V, for that: feature. ket VALUE be a function of two 


‘ arguments returning the value that its first argument. (an item) has for its 


second argument (a feature): The LRR could then be stated as follows: 
(NONDISTINCT("[+anterior, -coronal, -continuant][...]*", FORM(@)) = 
\ nnDE) <--> (VALUE(G, F) = +) 


Sacend, "we state a ‘featires -percolation convention that requires the feature 
[+F] to be present on any node that has a [+F] daughter constituent. The 
feature [+F] will then percolate from a lexical’ item with this feature.all 
the way up to the root node. Third, we assume an LP statementtin the 


‘ grammar that’ says "@[+F] < S$[-F]", where @ and $ are universally quantified 


variables. ranging over the nonterminal vocabulary. Regardless of what ID 
rules we have for stating what constituents can appear in S, the only 
linearizations that the ,LP statement just mentioned will admit. are those 
that put. [+F] constituents” leftmost. ' ; : 


We are therefore able to construct, even in phrase structure terms, an 
analysis that positions a constituent syntactically according to whether 
its {nitial lexical item begins with a bilabial stop or not--a paradigm | 
case Of a PPFS violation. And clearly we, could construct such an analysis : 
within TG as well,. even within a version of TG that was set up to deny 


* 
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eeensfotnacions access to phonological form; od obligatory fronting 
transformation would be stated in terms sensitive to the syntactic feature 
[+F]. Two questions arise: whether we should forbid such analyses, and 
whether we can. 
a 

We €ake the position that an anaiyete along the Lines ‘just sketched 
should indeed be excluded. We shall argue. that ‘Linguistic theory should 
not permit any LRR to predict a syntactic property on the basis of a 
phonological one., However, this raises the second’ question: Is such a 
restriction too strong? Are ‘there any sets of facts.that clearly and 
uncontroversially call for analysis in terms of an LRR of the uype we plan 
to prohibit? 


Although many cases from different languages could be discussed in 
this connection, we shall again take just a familiar case fron English: 
inflectional versus ‘periphrasti¢ degree marking in adjectives. There is a 
traditionally recognized and apparently phonology-related generalization. 
distinguishing the adjectives like nice, which accept the -er and -est- 
suffixes anieess nicest), and those ike g gorgeous, which do not - 

(eg gorgeouser, * gorgedusest) and therefore have to take the periphrastic 
comparative and superlative markérs, (more gorgeous, most most: gorgeous). To put 
it very roughly, the adjectives in the former class are are shorter and those 
.in the latter ; lass-are longer, and length off words is assessed in terms of 
ther ‘than syntactic units. Here is the account of the 


generalizatio 
222) 

' Comparatives, in -er and superlatives in -est are formed freely from 
‘ monosyllables, and | from words of two syllables ending in a vocalic: 
spimd (e.g. pretty, narrow, clever) or in a syllabic pene orelse 
having ‘the stress on the re coe (polite, severe)...But with all 
longer words, especially if ding in a hard group up of consonants, 
these endings are avoided, and comparison is effected by means of 
prepoged more and most... , 


Not only does ‘this (slightly abridged) summary make it~Look as “te 


- phonological considerations are playing a role in the syntax of compara- 


tives and superlatives, the facts have actually been cited as evidence that 
a theory that allows for some flexibility in the matter of syntax-phonology 
relattions is ipso facto favored over ‘more stringent alternative theories. 
Huddleston (1973, 353) criticizes stratificational grammar for being too 
restrictive in this domain: ‘ ms Pes 


«ein English we shall need to dtecineaven in the lexotactics and/or 
morphotactics between adjectives like tall which take the comparative: 
suffix -er, and those like beaytiful which take more: within the SG: 
framework the classes are entirely arbitrary at ‘these grammatical 
strata, for the theory does not allow any references to phonological 

; syllable structure at this point. Examples of this sort seem to me to 
present quite compelling evidence against the stratificational 
hypothesis: the theory is based on an assumption of a much greater 
indepéndence of semantic, grammatical (on.syntactic) and phonological 
phenomena than can be empirically justified. 


offered Sin slightly more reer terms by Jespersen (1933, _ 


a 
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We disagree with Huddleston. We believe that the rigidity of strati-. 
ficational grammar on ae point ought’ to count in its favor,. and likewise 
for other frameyprks “tha do not. countenance the statement of corre lations 

in the phono logy- to- syntax direction.” We will argue. that the traditional 
‘ phonological generalization does not hold up under scrutiny. There will be 
some variation between individual speakers in the data we cite, but we 
believe ft is straightforward to show for any idiolect of Bake ae: that 
_. purely phonological conditioning is not ‘Operative. 


: ' First, it is ‘not: true that monosyllabicity is a sufficient condition 
for inflectability-in adjectives. We find the following examples all 


ungrammatica}s 
so (10) a. God “is coming; and She's (*never been pisseder pe 
, ’ _) *the pissedest she's ever been 
: ~ _never been more pissed 
; the most pissed she's ever been 
b. The, experience *seemed realer when I took the drug 
*. ee the realest I'd ever had 
c.. The | *scaredest ones can stay behind. 
. ; ‘ *scaredex 
a 4 “.° ds Look for 5 *a mainer route than this one” ; 
5 on e a ae *the mainest route you can find 
OG “.“e,. She ee iller than he does - 
. *is the illest of all of them 
iy ie f.. “I wish Wey weller }. 2 
= / *was the wellest man in’ the crew 


Ze Your solution.is { *even wronger }. 
*the wrongest ° 
h. - “the laws of che: land ( *should be deta 
6 *are the justest 


< 


4 


Second, it is not of course true that monosyllabicity is a necessary _ 
condition | for ARE LeCtapL ITY. We find hundreds of forms such as those in 


(11). 

(11) i“. . nasty nastier natiest 
obscure “| obscurer obscurest 
stupid * - —- stupider — stupidest 

: noble - nobler noblest 
: severe’ ' sgeverer severest 


Sweet (1891: 326-327) suggests a number of generalizations governing 
which adjectives {nflect and which do not, but they are not watertight. 
The problem is that for each of the subclasses he refers to we can find 
both members that inflect and members that do not. Some exampfes follow. 


a 


(12), Words ending in C)V(r) : ‘ 


Inflectable: bitter bitterer bitterest 
tender. tenderer tenderest ~ 
slender ' glenderer _ slenderest 
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: -_ , = * a mw a ; a 
Uninflectable: / eager ‘ *eagerer ' - ®eagerest 
| . : : ‘proper. *proferer *properest 
(13) Words ending -in V:Co: 
ee -Inflectable: obscure obscurer - _obscurest ‘ 
NO = . polite .. _ pol{ter pohlitest 
i Uninf lectable: afraid #afraider _ *afraidest 
_ _unreal _*unrealer  ~  *uhrealest 
: alone *aloner . , *alonest 
unkempt. *unkempter *unkemptest 


Even when we move to. trisyllabic adjectives, we cannot say that 
inflection becomes impossible. Many trisyllabic. ‘adjectives with the 
negative prefix un- take adjectival inflection; but again, there are others 
that do not: 


Ne 


(14) “telayllabte ‘dyecii es 


Inf lectable; unlikely>~. -> unlikelier unlikeliest - 
unwieldy — cunwieldiegy.  unwieldiest 
j : 7 
: Uninflectable: uncertain i ares *uncertainest 
e - i: ; "unlawful *inlawfuller *unlawfullest, 


. 


Thus the division of adjectives into inflecting and’ periphrastic subcate-. 
gories turns out to be a matter of arbitrary lexical conditioning. The 
,tendency for one subcategory to contain shorter stems than the other is 
explicable historically and is Mot grammatically relevant. 


We have found that this sort-of situation is typical of the santas 
putative phonologically constrained LRR's that have been suggested for 
ee English or other languages. We are therefore inclined to think-that LLR's 
_ of the form "~>YW", where Minvolves a phonological or phonetic predicate 
and W a syntactic one, should be disallowed in principle. This would mean 


os 


that descriptions of, languages with (for example).a productive preposing of 


phrases beginning with [p] or {b] would be completely excluded if grammars 
were phrase structure grammars. We.think this ‘ls the right result. 


3. Conclusion -. 

Our conclusion from this brief review of two familiar descriptive 
problems in English is that a monostratal- syntactic theory like GPSG might . 
well be formalized in such a way that it entailed both the PSCP and PPFS fn 
their strongest forms, and that on presently available evidence ‘this must 
be regarded as'a point in favor of such theories. It should go without 
saying, however, that there is a large amount of work to be done in 
developing adequate. GPSG analyses of the kihd of phenomena at the syntax- 
phonology | pntertece “that have been held to provide evidence for the 
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necessity of weakening one oF the other. ‘of these constraints.: Our position 
. is that there are prospects for sucéess «in, ‘this work, ndt that ‘the work ‘as 


already been done. 
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‘In most currently: available theoretical frameworks there are several 
possible analyses for ."reduced", or "weak", forms. paired-with "full", or 
"strong", forms, A reduced form might turn gut to. be any one of the 
following: 2 , : 


\ 


’ 


“ e-an inflectional affix, only historically related to the full form. This 
; ; is certainly the case for the English derivational ‘suffix -ly, which. 
' has only a historical relationship to the. full word like. A less ~ 
oF os ' obvious example is the English contracted negator n' nit, which Zwicky and 


2 ee Pullum (1983) argue.is an inflectional suffix in modern. English, though 


Py) 


it is indubitabl related historicall to: she full negator not. 
fo y neg : 


--a clitic with a specia distribution, distinct from, that of the corres- 
ponding full form (a ' ‘special ‘clitic" ’ in the version of the termin- 
ology of Zwicky (1977) that I will use here). This is the case for a 


set of Serbo-Croatian weak forms including the dative personal. pronouns: 


é mu (3 sg. masc./neut.) and im (3 pl.Jz the corresponding full forms are 
‘ njemu and njima, respectively (Brown@ 197 38). Serbo-Croatian weak 
----forms._occur as clitics. in "second position" ‘s which can be either after 
the first accented word in a clause or fafter the first accented const- 
ituent (Browne, 41).. Full forms occur ‘everywh re eIse\(usua ly indica- 
ting emphasis or contrast) --including in igolaltion:, *‘Njemu? "To him', 


Njima?— “to them?". 7 Ls s, 


--a “elitic that merely attaches to a word adjacent E& ‘the corresponding 
“full form (a “simple clitic"’in my current terminology). The English - 
auxiliaty clitics ‘s; ‘d, and. so on are.simple clitics, attached 


-phonologically to ‘the word preceding them and serving as reduced forms . 


: of the full words is/has, had/would, and so on. - 
: re. ae —? ee es 
~-an allomorph di'stribijted (in part) according to syntactic confext, 
without negessarily attaching phonologically to a neighboring word. 
Inte this category of phenomena fall examples: of "external sandhi"” . 


involving phonological reduction, for instance the reduction. of the . 


English prepositon to to [ta]:when it is in éonstruction witha follow- 


wo “+ ing NP (as in to. Pitéoburgh), but not when it:is stranded sade in Where 


a 


"1.2. Phonological Relationships - 3 Loe 


Moreover, the. plionologtcai eelattonchiG between a full and reduced m 
can be senprenere by rules of several: different sorts, at least the = 
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‘following: | 
--a morpholexical rule, or “rule of allomorphy"™, distributing allomorphs 
according to morphosyntactic (and. perhaps also,phonological) context. 
Such, rules account for suppletive. ‘amd portmanteati variants, and for 
other cases in which, the appropriate analytic move is simply to a 
‘‘geveral morphophonemic\ representations to some (abstractly specified) - 
morpheme or sequence 0 morphemes.. Kaisse (1983) proposes that the- 
alternants /fizz/ and ‘/z/ for has, /aUd/ and /d/ for would, and soon 
are distributed by such ruleg: 3: /z/ is the alternant of <HAVE, PRES, 
3PER, SG> appearing when this formative. is a clitic, /hez/ the 
. alternant appearing elsewhere; /d/ is the alternant’ of <WILL, PAST>. 
} appearing when this’ formative fs a clitic, /wUd/ the alternant 
: appearing elsewhere. 
“<a nonautomatic morphophonemic rule, deriving morphophonemic representa" 
_ tions from morphophonemic epresentations. Such rules are subject to 
*  morphosyntactic conditi 8, nd their effect is to alter phonological 
segments, rather than t¢ "ex ss'' morphosyntactic entities. The rule- 
of Sanskrit sandhi that says - at Bie two words (and only: the: two 
words) “sas 'he' and esas ‘this man' drop s before any consonant" . - 
(Emeneau 1958, 6) is such a rule. 


it fed 


’ 


_ a-an automatic phonological tule, deriving phonological representations 


from phonologica}) ‘representations, in phonological contexts. the 
(variable) ‘rules in English deleting word-initial [h] and reducing [x] 
and other vowéls to [9], in words not bearing phrasal accent, exemplify 
this type of rule. Note that one effect of these particular rules is 
to supply [had], [zd], and [ad] as variants of [h2d]. 


’ 
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1.3. Highly Modular Theories 


This descriptive embarras de richesse is to be expected in "highly 
modular" theories, those positing a number of grammatically significant 
modules, components, or strata. - The problem in such theories is that any 
particular array of facts, including those concerning the distribution of 
full vs. reduced words, will initially appear to permit a large number of 
analyses, involving different AAT ERHERES: Of rules to Ale a 


However, ‘in highly modular theories it is usually vaeaible to argue for 
one analysis over others by appealing (a) to general characteristics of the 
various types of rules, and (b) to the possible interactions between rules 
of different types. A theoretical framework of interest makes a ‘number of 


specific claims about characteristics of rules and about rule interactions, 


and in consequence it permits certain analyses and excludes others. 


In what follows I will explore what happens if we try to adhere to the 
predictions of one highly modular theory, namely the "Intewface Model" — 
outlined by Zwicky (1982). Five components in this theory will be relevant 
to my discussion of Yiddish: a component of syntax, specifying the 
surface ‘consitiuent structures of a language; a cliticization.component, in 
which special clitics are positioned and: in which clitics,. simple and 
‘special, are attached to adjacent words (I will-aseume that the method of 
apecree is Chomeky-ad junction), to form ' ares words"; a set .of 


oe 
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i 8 sepholeteal tules; a set of nonautomatic morphophoremic rules; and a set 
et Pes automatic phonological rules, these last three types of rules as 
, * characterized briefly above. see 


>. ' . As. for interactional possibilities, I will make the simplest possible 
assumption about these five components, namely that the rules in one 

me component apply, as a set, before the rules in the next component in. the 
‘ _ list. A major ‘result of this linear eo autonomous components is 

, that the applicability of rules in one compo t of the grammar can affect 

4 the applicability of rules in a later componentiin: “the list, by feeding or 
bleeding, but cannot affect the applicability of any rules fn an earlier 

component in the list. 


¢ 


: 2. The Yiddish Facts a é . 
Among ‘the locative éxptessions of Yiddish are some lacking an overt 
expression of a definite article, though they are understood definitely. 
The phrase in gloz ‘in the glass' is a typical example. ‘The. noun gloz in 
this expression is understood definitely, and can even ‘be anaphoric. Such 
anarthrous ('article-less’') locatives are therefore not parallel to the 
anarthrous locative idioms of English (at school) and German (zu Hause ‘at 
home'), the nouns of which carmot be anaphoric. A closer comparison is to 
German locative expressions with a contracted definite article, such as zum 
Bahnhof ‘to the [railway] station' (though. the comparison here is not 
perfect; see section 4 below). 
, eI will view the Yiddish anarthrous locatives simply as extreme cases of | 
reduction, to zero. The question is what sort of rule, or what sorts of © 
rules, should be responsible for this reduction of a definite article 
uELenetely to zero. | 2 


My sresetitation of ‘the facts about locative ‘expressions in Yiddish will 
follow Hall and Hall (1970; hereafter HH), a description of "the contempor- 
‘ary standard language" (HH, 49), though based on the judgments of one 
‘ . Ba aa Beatrice Hall's mother, Fannie Lincoff. 


: First some background about the morphosyntactic. categories of Yiddish. 
Yiddish has the same four cases, three genders, and two, numbers as German. 
‘We are concerned here only with the dative case, since all prepositions 
govern this case. - In the dative, the relevant gender distinctions are -° ” 
masculine/neuter, or MN, and feminine, or F. The dative articles are 


(1) dem MN Sg; der F Sg; di Pl 


Z No. gender distinctions are expressed ‘in’ the plural. In any case, the 
.plural article di is not subject to reduction to mene we Re be concerned 


only with reductions of dem and der. 


2 


In addition to gended, two other factors are relevant for y aticie cece 
“a ° ‘alternations. The first offfthese is the phonological shape of the locative 
preposition with which: the "article is in construction; we need to disting- 
uish the prepositions ending in nasals, in particular n, from enose ending 
in some other ‘consonant arid Gases those ending ae: a vowel: 


ae . Pee 126. | 
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: (2) a. in "in's fun ‘from’; jeer! ‘near’ 


“ "Ge oe ‘near, are Pa, i | is 


The other relevant factor has to do with the composition of the nominal - 
expression following the definite artitle. What counts is whether this- 
nominal consists of just a noun, without any' modifiers, or whether there 
are modi fying ‘expressions in it: - . ; 
(3) a. Unmodified: -almer ‘cupboard’; gas, "street' 

“b. Modified: . Tinam] groys m feld ‘fin the) big field';~ 
, {ingm] feld voz iz Be ‘(in the] field that. is 
re ‘ ; green’; 
[inam) | feld lebn- park "Tin phe) field near the. 
park’ : 


The full range of facts can now be Vuateneed, first for unmodified 
nouns (in (4)), and, then for modified nouns, (in (5)). Within each set I 
give, first, expressions involving MN nouns like almer, feld, park, bet 
‘bed’, hoyz ‘house’, and ekgas ' corner’; and then expressions involving F 
nouns like gas, tir ‘door, Stot ‘city’, ul ‘school’, and hant ‘hand'. 
Within one gender, | I first give | cases’ with th n-final prepositions, then cases 
involving prepositions ending in other consonants, then cases involving 
prepositions ending in vowels 


(4) a. --i. in almer, in feld, fun bet, lebn park ; 
: ii. afn aimee = af dem almer % 


1ii. baym hoyz (= bay dem hoyz) 


b. fs in gas, lebn tir, fun Stot, in Sul 
ii. af der gas, unter der hant 
iii. du der $tot 


4 


(5) a. i. ingm gringm feld, igen, fold lebn park 
41. 2fn aringa fald feld ; 


: ; * 411. baym groysn bet — 


_ b. -# in der ¥$ul afn ekgas . 7 
, ii. af der gas lebn Zul . F 


Ls iii. bay der Yul in Ytot 


In: (4) the article dem appears as zero, n, and ao, while the article der 
alternates between zero (after n-final prepositions) and its full form 
(otherwise). In (5) dem appears as gm, n, and m, while der maintains its 


full form throughout. I: In tabular form: aad 
nC... ve 
MN g no mn Unmodified 
F" 9 der der 
MN. am n m ' Modified ( 
F der der der : 


re) — “3 : j . 7 oS 
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3. The HH Analysis . 7 


7 


‘The analysis suggested by HH has a core of four rules, preceded by a 
Rule A that marks objects of prepositions with the dative case, and t 
followed by syntactic rules affecting relative clauses. Their Rules B ; 
through © are reformulated below; note that the rules are supposed to apply 
in the ord2r given. es — 2 ;  % : 


‘ 


t 


‘ 


B. i. dem is realized as mi after a [-cons] segment, 


as n° otherwise; 
der is realized as gn after a [+nas] segment, 
if the article is followed by an NP-final N. 
C. Reduced articles become clitic to a preceding preposition. 


D. i. |The clitic definite article an is realized as pm when it 
follows a [+nas] segment and precedes N followed by S. 


ii, Otherwise, it is reduced to n. 


E. nn is reduced to n. 


3.1 The HH Rules by Type. 


--Rule B distributes phonological forms for the dative definite 
articles according to their context. Since it is very difficult to see the 
realization of deg/der as gn as a phonological operation, Rule B seems 
fairly’clearly to be a morpholexical rule. 


--Rule C is a cliticization rule. 


--Rule D has the effect of replacing a‘clitic definite article gn by 
gm, in a context that is partly phonological,.partly syntactic; and of 
deleting .the.9 of this gn in all remaining contexts. The rule therefore 
effects phonological operations, but not automatic ones. It is a 
nonautomatic morphophonemic rule. . . ; 


--Rule E, a degemination, is clearly an automatic phonological’ rule. 


3.2 Ordering Problems in the HH Analysis 
I now observe that at least four aspects of this analysis run counter 
to the component interaction assumptions outlined in section 1.3.- oe 
“ . . 
First, Rule B, a morpholexical rule, is ordered before’Rule C, a . 
cliticization rule.. HH require this ordering to get B to feed C;.--B.-reduces--...------- 
\ 
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articles, and C applies only to reduced articles. But the scheme in 
section 1.3 requires that cliticizations precede morpholexical ‘rules. 
Second, Ryle C, a cliticization rule, is ordered before the relative 
clause rules of Yiddish. This is a consequence of two other ordering 
assumptions, Rule C ordered before Rule D (cliticization before morpho- 


' phonemics, just as the Interface Model would require) and Rule D ordered 


Semantics view. 


before the relative clause rules (which I will examine in the next 
paragraph). The ordering of C“before D is needed in HH's treatment because 
D applies only to clitic gn; C creates the structure to which D appliés. 

In any event, the ordering of C before the relative clause rules is the 
opposite of the ordering required by the scheme in section 1.3. 


Third, Rule D, a nonautomatic morphophonemic rule, .is ordered before 
the relative clause rules. HH require this ordering because “modified | 
noun" figures in the context of Rule D and they pick out modified nouns by 
looking for a noun followed by a clause. If the relative clause rules 
applied first, they would transform the single N+S structure into three 
alternatives, N+S (feld voz iz grin), N+PP (feld afn eckgas), and AN 
(grinen - feld); then modified nouns could be picked o out, it seems, only by | 
an unrevealing disjunction of contexts. But the scheme in section 1.3 
requires that syntactic rules, such as those affecting relative clauses, 
precede phonological rules of. any sort, including nonautomatic Borphe- 
phonemic rules. 


Fourth, the appearance of an “unmodified N" condition in Rule Bii means 
that Rule B, a morpholexical rule, ' must also be otdered before the rules 
affecting relative clauses, which are syntactic. But the scheme in section 
1.3 requries that syntactic rules precede morpholexical rules. 


e- 


3.3 Sources of Problems — . e 


The HH analysis of Yiddish anarthrous locatives was formulated about 15 


years ago, when issues of modularity were not as prominent as they are 
today--indeed, when Generative Semantics, with its assumption that no 
potential interaction between rules of different types was to be ruled 

out in principle, was:gaining currency. The Halls saw quite clearly (56-7) 


‘that their analysis required that morphophonemic rules apply pre-cyclical-~- 


ly; what is not so clear is whether they viewed the “problem in rule . 
ordering" ¢hey referred to in their title as a blow to the foundations of 
grammatical theory (as I would be inclined to see it today), or as: 
motivation for adopting the “one giant homogeneous component" Generative 


It would scarcely be fair to castigate the Halls for failing to be 
prescient about developments in grammatical theory, The problems listed jn 
the previous section must nevertheless be taken seriously now, in the 
context of the Interface Model and other highly modular theoretical | 
frameworks. Two crucial _assumptions give Else to these problems. 


rs vx 
The first racial assumption is that unmodified and modified nouns 
should be distinguished from one another by reference to an edrly stage in 
transformational derivations. 


But ainost no pnidbicvust tones grammarian would now derive adjectives 
modifying nouns by reduction of predicative relative clauses, so that the 
HH proposal to identify "modified N" as "N in construction with S" would no. 
longer be available to most analysts. Fortunately; this is not the only 
way to generalize over nominals of the, form AtN, N+S,-and N+PP as against 


‘nominals of the form N. Surface ‘constituent structure can be referred to 


directly to distinguish the two types of nominals, so long as Nom(inal) is 
a constituent, dominated by NP- and dominating N. Given this rélatively 
uncontroversial aesimpyeton about the constituent structures of Yiddish (and 
German and English), then “modified N" is simply "N that is not the only 
daughter: of Nom." e 


_ ey 
. 


The second crucial Jaeunption is the dem and der should alternate with 
zero by virtue of a series of reductions, of the form: dem/der ->gn-> n>: 
-> @. The weak link in this chain of reductions is the. first. 

this link is weak iecausd the output at this stage, an, is not an 
actually occurring alternant of dem or der, but rather is an intermediate 
representation hypothesized as a source for bothgm and n. Note that a 
morpholexical rule is required at this initial point in. the chain; the 
question thén is why the zero_alternant (or an n alternant that would 
automatically be subject.to degemination) should not be directly derived by 
such a morpholexical rule. Aud if the zero or n alternant is derived 
directly, then the nasty ordering of a moe ioiceiest tule before a 
cliticization rule is no longer necessary. 4 


Pat 


HH (54) provide some defense for gn asin intermediate stage in the 
derivation of gm and n: They cite a ‘parallel alternation in the form of 
adjective endings, 4n alternation in the masculine genitive/dative/accu- 
sative and neuter genitive/dative morph, which is realized as gm after 
stems ending in a nasal and as n otherwise. They hypothesize a nonoccurr- 
ing form gn as the basic representation, presumably by a kind of triangu- 
lation from the phonological shapes of the two actual alternants. But this 
analysis itself £8. quite shaky; n is clearly the “elsewhere” alternant and 
could easily be taken as the basic allomorph, with gm derived from it by a 
morphophonemic rule. In any case, I can see no satisfactory way to 
collapse the alternation between n and gm in adjective forms with the 
similar alternation in reduced definite articles; the latter alternation is_ 
contingent on the modified/unmodified distinction, but the former is not. 

* 

A moment's reflection on the forms in the table of section 2 should 
suggest that the zero alternant of dem.after a prepositon ending in n is 
surely the historical outcome of reduction, assimilation, and degemination, 
and that the extension of this zero alternant to the other dative definite 


_article, der, was analogical. ‘The HH analysis does not attempt to recapit- 


ulate all the ‘steps in this historical development (Rule B, in particulars 
is not a direct reflection of a historical.chatge), but it does make some’ 
effort to break down the ultimate reduction to zero into steps. My sugges- 
tion is that theré should be no special ‘preference for stepwise reductions 
in morphophonology; and if such si saab reductions would run counter to a 
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4. Alternative Analyses 


. 7124- , * ee 
general component interaction assumption, then dais must be rejected, so. 
long as a palatable alternative is available. 


2 ; = ‘ 
As it turns out, there are several analyses, differing in a number of 
details, which are consistent with the Interface Model assumptions about 


component ordering. (To some extent, the choice among these alternatives 
depends upon ‘further information: about Yiddish morpho logy and syntex that fi 


- da not -have.) 


» ~ 


In particular, it is possible to see the reduced and zero definite : 
articles of Yiddish, not as clitics attached to a preceding preposition, 
but rather as inflectional affixes on that preposition... Though the 
corresponding contractions, or Verschmelzungsformen, of German, like the 
zum of zum Bahnhof, are usually assumed to be combinations of a preposi- 
‘tion, here zu, and 4 weak or clitic form of a definite article, here a 
corresponding to the full form ‘den, it has been argued--by Hinrichs in this 
volume--that the Verschmelzungsformen are actually prepositions inflected 
for case and number (and of course definiteness). 

The Ge nd Yiddish facts are not enetcaly. parallel, since the. =, 
German P+Ar {teractions lack an anaphoric use, whereas the corresponding 
forms in Yiddfsh can be used anaphorically, as I pointed out in section 2 
above. It now turns out to be important whether the Yiddish reduced forms f 
have deictic uses. The German contracted forms do not;~as a result, the 
contractions are never obligatory, the full or uncontracted forms conveying 
deixis. The same is true of Yiddish (HH, fn. 3): An expression like af 
dem almer (with emphasis on desi) is grammatical on a deictic reading on. 


ms 


THAT cupboard’ and thus'contrasts with afn almer . ‘on -the=cupboard* .---It— 


— 


! follows that whatever rule creates "contracted forms whether it is a . 
. | eliticization rule or a rule distributing Pile i aa features realized 


as inflections, can be general and optional. : . . ’ 


One analysis along ‘these lines assumes that Yiddish stiguted definite — 
articles cliticize, generally but optionally, to a preceding preposition, 
yielding two types of singular definite PP's in the language:  , 


: ) ee, | Lee, 
P % . NP . P NP ~ 
er aw | 4 
Art Nom P Art Nom 
{ | 
N N 


A set of morpholexical rules then “spell out" Art in P+Art combina- 


tions: 


--the dative MN definite article is realized as gm when P ends in a nasal 
and the following N is modified; : 


--otherwise, it is realized as m when P ends it a vowel; 
7 _ Pag 


Bee. 
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--otherwise, it is realized as n; ' 
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. e : Be aa 
--the dative F definite article is realized as n when P ends in a nasal and 
the following N is unmodified. . 
, a 
These rules yield P+Art combinations like intn and funin, which wild 
yield in and fun by the automatic phonological rule of degemination. 


_ 1 assume, finally, that a universal principle marks as ungrammatical 
any morphologital combination that receives no phonglogical realization. 
As a consequence of this principle and the morpholexical rules Listed 
above, the feminine definite article has a reduced form in only one 
context,. following a P ending in a nasal. and preceding an unmodified N. 


Since cliticization was optional, the full form der is available in all the 


other contexts. ‘ 


Ss 2 ? : 

This analysis is ‘consistent with syntax before cliticization before 
morpholexical rules before phonology. The syntactic component provides the 
appropriate surface constituent structures, which are then (optionally) 
altered by cliticization rules, the outputs of which are the structures 
within which morpholexical rules assign allomorphs, the resulting strings ~ 
of segments being subject to phonological rules. The analysis is roughly- 

&s complex as the HH treatment--there seems to be a fair amount of ‘ 
irreducible synchronic arbitrariness here--but incorporates no “problem of 
rule ordering". 


A number of details in this analysis might be improved upon, with the 
exercise of some ingenuity or the infusion of further relevant data or 
both. I do hope to have shown that a not implausible analysis is available 
that is consistent with highly modular theoretical frameworks liké the 


— sai = 
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extended to provide th 


Interface Model. 


- Two final remarks. First, the Halls mentigg a further case in which 


“the feminine definite article has a reduced form. They say that in “fast 


speech" der can reduce to n when it follows a consonant-final preposition 


* (like af) and précedes an unmodified noun; af der gas has the "fast speech" 


variant afn gas. Surely it is casual and not fast speech: that is relevant 
here; it is mind-boggling to imagine how speed of speech could reduce der 
to n in the context of f. What we are dealing with here is an extension, 
in informal style, of pia peerage rule for clitic der: The rule is 
tt allomorph, not only after nasal-f l -preposi- 
tions, but after consonant-final prepositions in general. 


Second, although I do not have the space to pursue the matter here, I 
should point out that the references to "unmodified" and. "modified" N have 
survived the translation from the HH-analysis to mine. I believe that the 
modified/unmodified distinction is one of the constraining or conditioning» 
factors that linguistic theory must make available in morphophonology, and 
I expect that the need for this distinction could be supported by examples 
from many languages other than Yiddish. It is especially notable that this 
distinction can be defined on the basis of surface constitvent structure, 
so that it is available even in nontransformational theories of syntax; in 
fact, the distinction can be defined on the basis of individual branchings 


* 


Av. 
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- within surface constituent structures, so that it is available even in pure 


phrase even are approaches to syntax. 
{ 
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0. Introduction ba ~ . ‘ 


3 . 

It. is a well-known fact that in: Modern German certain forms of the 
indefinite ‘article, such as ein and eine, as-well as certain forms of 
the definite article, such as 3 der, das, « dem, -and den, can attach to 
preceding prepositions. As the e examples in (1)- (4) show, combinations 
of prepositions and attached articles contrast with combinations of 
prepositions and unattached _artic leg, ‘ 


(1) a. FUr ‘ne Mark kannst Du 30 Sekunden telefonieren. . 
‘For jone mark you can call for 30 seconds.’ 
bs FUr eine Mark kannst Du 30 Sekunden telefonieren. 
(2) a. Flr'n Groschen kann man nicht mehr vYel kaufen. .? 
‘For one Groschen one can't buy much any more.' + 
b. Flr einen Groschen kann man nicht mehr viel kaufen. 
(3) a. Ich habe die Kette flir'n Basar gemacht... * -. 
"I made the necklace for the fundraiser.' 
b. Ich habe die Kette fllr den Basar gemacht./ 
(4) a. Flr's Mittagessen ist alles vorbereitet. 
- "Everything. has been prepared for lunch." | 7 
b. Fur’ das Mittagessen ist alles vorbereitet. 


Jo tiie panne 9a gala e concent rata on. the-art gree GPs ets. 
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nite articles. Howevér, the analysis of attached definite articles 
could easily be extended to indefinite articles as well because the two 
phenomena are stri¢tly parallel in their morphological and syntactic 
behavior. Chart (5) shows that the attachment of definite articles is 
quite productive in the sense that it occurs in all cases ‘that can be 
governed by prepositions and in that 4. occurs with virtually. abl 
prepositions. _ 7 * 


(5) Inventory of of Preposition/Article Combinations (case for es 


Case Attmnt. 'Masc. Sg. Fem. Sg. Neutr. Sg. Plural 


Genitive att. statt s. statt r statt Tae r 
unatt. statt des statt der statt des statt. 


- Dative — att. vor m vor © yor m vor n 
unatt. - vor dem vor der vor dem ‘vor den 
Accusa+ att. . gegen n - gegen s - 
, tive unatt. egen den. gegen die gegen das egen die 


One way of interpreting exanplew such as (1)- (5) is to regard the 
attachment of determiners to preceding prepositions as the result of a 
phonological process. This view is taken in Schaub (1979), who 
identifies the attachment of determiners to prepositions as a 


o ' - 
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. a aoe *. a a oe 
“coarticulatory phenomenon" and who coins thé term “verschmelzungsform" i ee 


to convey the idea that the article phonologically fuses together with a 
; 1 ar ae, Near ect Although Schaub does not_provide any detailed 

phonological derivations, she might-have a derivation as in (7) in mind 

for a string like (6). : 


(6) flr das Auto _ & 
vis a (7) [fyr das awto] : ie 
[fyr des awto]) = : - 
a ; ‘ +*% [fyr as awto] ; 3° 


{-[fyx s awto) 


However, there are at least four problems that such a purely phonologi- 

cal solution:cagnot account for. I will discuss these counferarguments 
against a phonological solution in the next section of this paper, 

before I consider two morphological treatments for the problem at hand. as 


_ ON 


1. Four arguments against a phonologtcal treatment 


. » 


The first counterargument against a phdénological solution concerns 
_the process of phonological weakening that buch an analysis. presupposes. 
Not all of the intermediate stages of the derivation in (7) are possible” 
‘pronunciations of:(6) in casual speech. At least in my dialect, the 
stage which is marked by an asterisk in (7) is not a possible -pronunci- 
ation for (6). However, if the pronunciation [fyr s &wto] were in fact 
the outcome of a series of phonological weakenings ("lenitions"), such a 
gap in pronounceability would be highly unexpected, unless the interme- 
diate form violated some phonotactic constraint in-the language, which 
_i8 not the case here. : 


Second, it turns. out that the Verschmelzungsform, i.e. the form \ 
which has the article attached to the preposition, is not just an op- 
tional variant of the preposition with a following unattached article; . 
instead, each form is restricted to certain uses of the definite ‘ 
- article. : ‘ 
In German the definite article can be used in at least three diffe- 
rent ways, as examples (8)-(10) a#ndicate. 


t . 


(8) Als ich aus dem Fenster blickte, sah ich ein Auto vor dem 


4 a . Haus. ‘Als ich nach einigen Minuten zurlickkehrte, war das 
a * 4 Auto verschwunden. ~ : ° ® 
nae ‘When I looked out of the window, I saw a car in front of 


the house. When I came back a few minutes later, the car 
was gone.’ 

(9) Das Auto verschmutzt die Umwelt mehr als jedes andere Ver- 
kehrsmittel, 


"Cars pollute the ‘environment more than any other means of =: ! 
-" tramsportation.' aa . 
(10) Ich mUchte den Pulldver, nicht diesen. 
"I would like that sweater, not this one.' ° 


2 


> 
- 


2 gotenatically | from that 


. Pore sf : 2 
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(8) exemplifies what we nig cat an anaphoric or referéntial use of 
g. the. definite article... The use of the definite article in the noun 


<phrase “das ‘Auto establishes an anaphoric link between the referent of- 

‘this NP and. the referent the NP ein Auto in the preceding sentences. In’ 
(Q, the definite article is used in its generic sense. Das Auto in (9) 

*do€s not refer to any particulag’ car; rather it refers “to cars asa 


"natural kind", to borrow the termitiology of Carlson (1977). In (10) Cg 
the ‘definite article is eal pcbes sgh In its deictic use the 


wv 


- definite article is stressed, which tstinguishes this usage from all 
others. |: 6 : 
Af tex this necessary digression, we can analyse in more ‘detail how 
“the usage of the ede. peop nents of a definite article differs sys- 
f the Hpabtache ec ttn tes: 


¥ a 
. 


at a V1.1) , /. , Ana hordic _Use Generic.Use Deictic Use. 
Verschme lzungsform * O.K. te , 


unattached definite a 0.K. * ; 0.K. 


As - che chart in (1) shows, the ietachostvungueoce and the unattached 

form Qf the. definite article are semantically in complementary distri- 
bation. Thus, in a sentence like (12) the definite article der can be 

zused deftically,” or it can be used anaphoricety, if ce = "3 embedded 


in. a’ digcourse like (13). “ 


C2§ ie geht gerne zu der Schule. 
ie likes to go ‘to this school.' 
(13) ° Ka fens geht schon im zweiten Jahr zum Heinrich- -Heine-Gym- 
nasium, Es gefllt ihr dort gut. Sie geht gerne zu der 
; _ Schule. ; 
. "Karen has been going to the Heinrich-Heine-Gymnasium for 
- . gre years. She likes it there. She enjoys going to that 
a ote SchooMp’ : ae, 
However, whet the generic use of “the definite article is’ fecended, i.e. 
if the speaker wants to express the proposition that Karen likes to go 
to sone the use of the Verschmelzungsform is obligatory. In this 
_ Appcase, ( 2) is unacceptable; instead (14) has to be used. 
(14) Karen geht gerne zur Schule. 
: hee likes to go to gchool.' 


‘ 


Fre A pively, phoddlogicsl ‘account of the attachment of the definite. aveizis 

". to preceding prepositions is at a loss to explain this systematic seman- 
‘tic/peagmatic difference between attached and unattached forms. Even 
though ‘the relationship between the semantic component and other compo- 
nents ofa grammar may not be completely understood at the present time, 
I know of no linguistic theory and of no example of a segmental phonolo- 
gical rule in any language that would lead to the claim that the appli- « 
cation of a segmental phonological rule can cause a difference in mea- 
ning. ok {, ¢: : 


o . . ‘ i on 


Verschmeizur& fo 
‘the definite azticle were merely.a. phgnomeno n of coarticulation, as 
' Schaub claims, ng 

optional in: “aYl. contexts. © 


Tea, 


‘and (21). 


> 
¥ 


a ee ae 


‘concerns - évidence. cron idioms.- If the attachment of 


pwe would expect the use of + Verschme lzungsform to: be 
-However, for most idjoms this is nok the . 


- Case. Thus, we find. patterns as im (15)- (17). * go eee 
ho me . i. 
“ay ‘Wir machen er ‘Fahrt tncMctine. . 
a “We are taking a trip to the countryside." ose 
S - + be *Wir machen eine Fahrt in das Grine. — he 
“Wer im Glashaus sitzt, soll nicht mit. Steinen wetten: 


(16) a. 


) as, Er’ traf. ins Schwarze. . ; oe 
+”. ‘He hit ‘the bullseye. ' 
b.- *Er Soo in das" Schwarze. 


~ 


(The, (b)- examples are, of Gourse, not actually ‘ngrammathcal; ‘hey Just 


‘don't have the idiomatic meanings. ) 2 ~- 7 

_Futthermore, the' the use of the Verschmelzungsform is obligatory in 
cértain syntactic constructions, and is prohibited in othérs. For-the 
superlative construction of adjectives and adverbs the forms am (from an 
dem) and im (from in dem) must be used. Thus, (184) and (19a) are’. 


grammatical, a ba “and (19b)“ungrammatical. 92» 
(18) a. Gottlieb schwimmt am echniellsten. 
Bae "Gottlieb is the fastest swimmer.’ - s ° 
_ be *Gottlieb schwimmt an dem schnellstén. 
(19) a. Es st¥rt mitch ‘nicht im geringsten. ce eee .. 
/ ", "It does not bother me}dn the slightest.’ —— 
de ‘*Es stUrt mich’ icht in dem geringsten- ; ti 


On the gchar hand; for the: use of der, "ates and das re relative, clauses 


an attachment to a preceding preposition 1: +8 prone es — 


, 

< Fi : ° 2 ’ ¢ : rae 
(20) a. ‘Das Haus, in dem Fritz wohnt, wird eeenadee: é , 
' "The house in which Fritz lives is for sale.' ~ 

. b. *Das Haus, im Fritz wohnt, wird verkauft. 

.,' (21) a. -Das Konzert, flir’das ich Karten. gekauft habe, fH11t aus. 
7 ‘2 'Theconcert for which I. bought ‘tickets was. cancelled.' 

a *Das Konzert, flrs ich Karten gekauft habe, fille aus. 


* we 


Of course, one might claiin that. ‘the morphemés der, ‘die,. and das are not 


to be considéred as forms of the. definite article when. oécurr{ng in: 
relative clauses, but rather as ‘homophonous relative pronouns. ' Notice, 
however, that this countexproposal ‘cannot salvage ‘a Phonological solu- 
tion to the. attachment of definite articles. If attachment ‘were - 
phonologically | productive, we: would ‘expect it to. ‘extend ‘to. the homopho- 
nous relative pronouns as well. 


a7 . 


Pe .« ; ae : ae E e | _ a 


‘People’ who Live in glasshouses*shouldn' t throw stones. * nn 
_b. *Wer in dem Glashaus sitzt, soll: nfent mit Steinen werfen,. 


However). ‘as (20) and (21): show, this is 
mee the case. : ae oo = : <n ® : 


% 


3h. . . 
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2. Two morphological analyses and how tof decide hekuwen them 


Now that I have. ruled out ‘the possibility ef. a phonological expla- | 


“*.  nation.for the attachment of the. definite article’ to preceding prepo- 

e sitions, I will consider two alternative solutions that seem to be left 
oe open., One approach would argue: that: the attachment’ of the article is an’ 
A ’ s dnstance of cliticization.. This view is taken in Zwicky "(1982): and. 


would amount. to treating the attachment of the article as originating in 
a readjustment rule that would convert structures like (22) ito : 


‘structures like (23). " b> cme oS 
(22) 9 7 pp 
: > ee e 
a x Det . OTN 
| re ©) PP _. -_ 
Ss 4 i a . 
; Prep . “> NP 
f . ' Prep et ° 
so . |. . ee eo 
“ ( Xx * : oe . ‘4 7 7 


“The daadjuctnene rule would Chomsky-adjoin. the’ ‘determiner to the prepo- . 

sition; the determiner. can then cliticize to the preposition. Since the 
: cliticized version of the article occurs.in the same syntactic position 
7 _as the unattached form of the article, the attachment of the definite. 
“article in German would be an example of what Ba heNy (1977) calls 


“gimple: cliticization". 


"The view that the. attachment of ‘the definite articles to statedite 
prapoeittons involves readjustment of syntactic structure and subsequent 
cliticization is consistent with all the counterarguments cited abque™ 
against a phonological solution. It does not have to ‘rely on a series 
* + of phonological weakenings, as Schaub’ ‘3s solution does. The systematic . 

‘difference between the semantic/pragmatic. properties of the attached and 
++ - the unattached forms of the article will come as no surprise because the 
cliticized and the non-cliticized version must have separate listings in 
the lexicon, so that they can differ in meaning, say between a deictic. | 
/ and anaphoric reading on the one hand and a generic reading on the other: 
. hand. The only slight problem for the cliticization approach that 
- «arises from the data discussed so far involves the superlative construc-. 
tion. Recall that for the superlative construction of adjectives and 
adverbs the use of the forms. im and am is obligatory, whereas their, — 
unattached counterparts in dem’ mand an n dem a e unacceptable. Since in 
7 all other cases the cliticization of the article seéms to be optional, . 
in the sense that both the non-cliticized and cliticized version are 
‘grammatical (albeit with. certain systematic semantic differences), the 
i super lative : ‘construction represents something of an exception. . However, 
me this construction irivolves, only two prepositions in their “dative 
“ ".. gingular forms. Therefore, it can plausibly ‘be argued that thése two. 
es prohosstzone have zextcal hy marked. forms for the. superlative. of °°. 


ERIC: pM ip 2 aa a ee 8 
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adjectives and nacctbay rather than hacieias this construction my a 


« 
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_ combination of elietctsetten ‘and i ee 


* Moreover, the cliticization approach. seems, to have the, advantage of 


. being easily generalizable to the attachment of the definite article to 


material other than prepositions, 


preceding 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) | 


(27) 


* (28) 


- to an adverb, 
- (28).to a orapoal tional phrase. 


- 


’ 


Er hat's neue Auto auf Raten , gekauft. 


"He has bought, the new car on an installment ‘otan.! 


Er erreicht Larigsan' s Rentenalter. 
"He slowly reaches the age for retirement.' 


Er hat Maria‘n teuren: Pelzmantel gekauft. 


'Hé bought Maria the expensive fur coat.' 
Sie brachte's Meerschweinchen ins Zimmer. 
a She brought the guinea pig into the room.’ 


‘Sie hat in Frankreich's grosse Glick aaa 


"She ‘found true happiness in France,’ 


It turns out that in casual speech 
the definite article can attach to anything peececras it, as long as the 
material is in the same clauses 


2 


-In (24) Iphe definite article attaches .to a preceding seeiiianys in (25) 
in (26) to a noun phrase, in (27) to a main. verb, and in 
In general, there seems to be no. 


restrictionvon the type of preceding material the definite article can 
This situation resembles eh’. of the cliticization — 


attach to in German. 
of is and are in English. The clitic forms 's and 're attach to any’ 
preceding “syntactic material in the same clause. 
preceding material, they will "by default" attach to the following 
This is also true of the definite article in German. 


material. 


Consider the examples’ in (29) and (36). 


(29) 
(30) 


1 


r 


4s Geschlft. ist heute geachlossen. Les 
‘The store is closed today.' 

‘n neuen Mantel kann ich mir nicht leisten. 
‘I can't afford a new coat.’ 


a vv ‘ 
t 


oN 


eres to. any’ preceding syntactic material, 


If - there is no 


If’we adopt Zwicky' s solution of . treating the attachment of articles to, 
prepositions as simple cliticization, then this attachment would be just 
one particular instance of a much more general rule of elieicteing arti- 


: However, upon closer inspection the attachment of articles to any 


preceding matertal-and the combination of articles and prepositions turn 
out to be quite dissimilar. One aspect that distinguishes the two 
phenomena is their dependence on the rate of speech, 
articles combining with prepositions is independent of the rate of 
speech, whereas the attachment ‘of articles to preceding syntactic ~~ 
material’ is highly dependent on the rate of speech. 


(24)-(30) are uttered slowly, they stanly, become unacceptable. 


“It is eapseterie instructive to compare the two types of processes 
in Bnete ad al with > ere to parenthetical remarks or sPauses. 


i 


The case of 


Thus, if sentences 


o> 


ae; 


my 


~e 
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(31) a. Er ist jetzt schon zum, eh, che fintten Mal zu’ sput 
_ gekommen.’ : 
"This is the éh; eh, fifth time that he ‘ale been late.' 
b. *Er ist jetzt schon zu, éh,' eh, 'm flinften Mal zu 
. spit gekommen. 
(32) a. Sie wurde ‘am, wenn ich mich nicht irre, 13. Septenber 
Fa geboren. 
_ ‘She was born’ on, if I'm not wihataken, September Y3th.! 
b. *Sie wurde an, wenn ich mich nicht aan ‘m 13. September 


‘geboren. : 
(33) a. Sig. trug, wenn -ich mich recht ecinnete,: 's goldene 
Halsband. - ° 


"She. was wearing, if I remember correctly, the 
golden néck lace. ' 


oe b. *Sie trug’s, wenn.ich mich, recht eetnaere goldene 
Halsband,. 
(34) a. Er hat, glaube ich,- ‘n neuen ‘Wagen zur Arbeit mit- 
genommen, - 


‘He took, I think, the new’car to work.’ : ee 
- ‘ b.. *Er hat'n, glaube ich, neuen’ Wagen zur nebete: mi tge-" 
‘ nommen. ; 


oa : - oo 


“The preposition/article combinations in: (31) sind 32)" are ond etacked by oe 


parenthetical remarks and hesitation pauses in that they can occur «°° 
immediately before such pauses, whereas the attachment of articles to 
preceding syntactic material is sensitive to such interruptions, as the 
grammaticality of (33a) and (34a) and the ungrammaticality of (33b) and 
' (34b) show. If the'article is separated from preceding material by a 
pause or parenthetical remark, then it h wo Attach to the following 


material, Thus, it follows the “default .ase", just as if there were no: 


preceding oy Ae ef ; 
; 

As a result,“the attachment of meeteies to preceding syntactic 
material’ and the combination of articles with prepositions are quite 
distinct processes.” To use the terminology of Kaisse (forthcoming), the 
former process is aL fast speech tule, whereas the latter is a rule of 


. connected speech. 


So far, I have, presented’ only negative evidence. © the effect that 


Pi combinations between prepositions and articles cannot be considered 
J 


ust an instance ‘of ‘a more productive rts gene i escuela of ar- 


ticles to any preceding material. I will now discuss some positive evi- 


dence that conclusivély shows that the prepositions ‘that combine with 
forms of the definite article have to .. considered inflected preposi- 
tions, rather than hosts of simple clitics. My argument presupposes an. 
organization of grammar that has been ‘suggested in recent work by Arnold 
Zwicky and Geoffrey Pullum.. Pullum/Zwicky have™ argued that a grammar 
should be viewed as a system.with high modularity. That is, a grammar 
will consist of a number of different components, which have distinct 
functions and, are: governed by distinct principles, which are ordered 
with respect to each other, and which are allowed only ‘limited inter- 
action with one another. Pullum/Zwicky adopt the traditional distinc- 
tion between syntax and morphology, but argue that. the morphological 
component of a grammar should be divided into ‘at least three different 


‘ ~134- ; 
submodules: word formation tules, allomorphy rules and morphophonemic. _ 
rules... Moreover, Zwicky and Pullum assume that there is a component of 
readjustment and cliticization rules which intervenes between the ~ 
syntactic and the morphological components. The rules of readjustment 
and cliticization have the function of readjusting syntactic structure 
so that the readjusted structure can serve as input to the rules of 


. morphology and phonology. Such a readjustment of syntactic structure is 


- 


“6 


5 ened because, as has often been observed, the syntactic structure 
of a sentence need not be identical to its prosodic structure. The © 
sentence This is the cat that caught the the, rat that ate the cheese is’ the 
classical example cited in this context. Xt. The pauses between prosodic, 
phrases do not coincide with the major breaks in syntactic constituent 
structure. Therefore, in certain cases the syntactic ‘structure has to 
be modified before prosodic structure can be assigned. The readjustment 
and cliticization component serves exactly. this purpose. The cliti-. 


cization of English pronominal objects and‘the reduction and cliticiza- 


. tion of #nglish auxiliaries are ‘typical examples of such eliticization 


rules. : 

As mentioned above, “Qwicky (1982) eletes that the attachment of 
\aefinite articles in Gérman involves a readjustment, and cliticization 
rule in very much the same fashion as auxiliary reduction in English. 
Su¢h an analysis makes strong predictions about the location of this 


' rule in the overall grammar. Since the components of the grammar are 


ordered. in such a way that the rules of one component precede all rules 
of the. following component, Zwicky's analysis predicts: ‘that the putative 
‘cliticization of definite articles in German should not affect the 
‘operation of any syntac : rule. This prediction follows . from the: 
assumption that the syn... _tic component precedes the component of 
a aac ar” * Leie ation., : 
_ Therefore, under the view that all readjustment and cliticization. 
rules follow all syntactic rules, as suggested by the syntax-morpho logy 
interface model of Pullum/Zwicky, we would expect no syntactic rule to 
affect the combinations of prepositions and definite articles, if these. 


. were true cases of simple cliticization.. However, there is at least one 


re) 
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syntactic rule that. these article-preposition combinations are sensitive 
to, Ganely the rule of soordinestod: Consider. the penteee 4a in (35)... 


(35) a. vor'm und nach’ m Essen 

‘before and after the meal’ 
b. Uber'm und unter'’m Tisch 

‘abcve and underneath the table’ 
¢ ‘m und hinter'm Haus - 

. front of and behind the Rouse 

d. zum und vom Arbeitsplatz 

‘to and from work'-. 


(ieeexanp ies in (35) show that prepdettion-article eoubinations can be 
conjoined. However, someone favoring a cliticization analysis might 
well point out that corresponding combinations of unattached articles 
and” peeponetions are ‘grammatical as well: - 


cae 


14, @ | 
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(36) a. vor dem tnd nach dem Essen. ° 
y b. Uber dem und unter dem Tisch \_ 
c. vor-dem und hinter dem Haus . 
_d. zu dem und von dem Arbeitsplatz : 


‘ 


- ‘That is, one might. argue that the conjoined structures in (35): can ‘be 


. 
va 


constituents and not cliticized versions of prepositions. - 4 


~~ 


derived from the corresponding structures in (36) by a readjustment and 
cliticization process. ° Notice, however, the ; ecieieaiieabe of the . 
phrases in (37). - eS 7 ; 


on aie 
er) LY 


(37) (a. *vor dem und nach'm Essen 

b: *Uber dem und unter'm Tisch Z 
‘c. *vor dem und hinter'm Haus i, 
/ dd. *von dem und sum, Arbet beyiare 


If (35) involved cliticization as an tastadcs: of a more productive rule 
of attaching articles to any~ preceding material, we would ‘expect that. 
its application to each of the conjuncts, such as to vor dem and nach 


dem in (36a) should be optional, and therefore we would : expect the es 


strings in (37) to be grammatical. They are, however, unacceptable, and 
therefore the attachment of the articles in (35) cannot involve 
cliticization. -Rather,.what are conjoined in. (35) must be single 


Qnce we recognize that combinations of prepositions and attached 
definite articles act as simple constituents in syntactic rules, we are 
left with two options. We could analyse them either as inflected prepo- 
sitions or as case-marked definite articles. Regarding "them as case~ 
marked articles would lead to a proliferation of cases in German. 
Furthermore, this analysis would have to regard it as a mere ly acci- 
dental feature that a noun governed by a preposition plus an attached 
article is always identical in its case marking to a noun governed by 
the same preposition plus an unattached article. Therefore, combina-~ 
thons of prepositions and attached articles have to be considered 


inflected prepositions rather than casermarked articles. _ ; 
, Preposition- -article pees German are inflectional in’ the 


same way as the English verbal inflection ‘n't. As Zwicky/Pullum (1983) 


point out; nét t crucially interacts with the le syntactic rule of Subject- 
Auxiliary Inversion (SAI). If n't were a simple clitic, it would have 
to cliticize to the preceding auxiliary before SAI applies, because a 
sentence like (39) is ungrammatical, while a sentence like (38) is not. 
However, this analysis involves a rule-ordering paradox, if we want to 
maintain that all syntactic rules precede all cliticization rules. % 

(38) Haven't you seen this movie. 

(39). *Have not you seen this movie. 


For the case of Eng lish n't "t itis the poneeckre rule of pubjectsAuxt- 
liary Inversion that provides. crucial evidence for treating n't as 
inflectional; for the case of German preposition-article combinations it 
is the’ rule of coordination that leads to such an analysis. 


a. 
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. Zwicky/Pullum (1983:503) provide further criteria to distinguish 
between inflection and cliticization, most of which apply equally in the 
case of English n't and German inflectional prepositions: ; _ 

_ (40) Cliticizatfon versus Inflection (Zwicky/Pullum) | - 

—_—_—————— |. SS SSS a, te : ; a 
. A. Clitics can exhibit a‘low degree of selection with 
‘ --respect to their hosts, while ‘affixes exhibit a high 
degree of selection with respect to their stems. 
B. Arbitrary gaps in the set of combinations are more 
characteristic. of affixed words than of clitic groups. ° 
_ dD. Semantic idiosyncrasies are more characteristic of: 


affixed words than a 


é 


Criterion A clearly applies to the case at hand, if we compare the in- 
flectional prepositions to the fast speech rule that attaches articles 
to any preceding syntactic material. Article inflections ‘are. restricted 


“to prepositions only; fast speech attachment is unrestricted, in that ° 
attachment does not depend on the lexical or phrasal category of the 


preceding material in any way. Criterion B is applicable because there. 


is a gap in the inflectional paradigm, in that neither of the articles’ - 
die "can ever form an inflectional ending for a preposition. Criterion D 


‘ts ‘clearly satisfied, if we consider the systematic semantic distinction 
‘ between the generic use of inflected prepositions and the anaphoric and 


deictic use of uninflected prepositions and articles. — 


Let me in conclusion suggest three syntactic rules for German that’ 
will generate the relevant strings for examples such as (35) and (36). 
Without defending my choice, I will adopt the framework of Generalized 
Phrase Structure Grammar.(GPSG), rather than a transformational analy- 
sis. 1 propose the. following two,rudes to expand prepostional phrases 


* 


41 : - 

— ee P [ P . ON Pg ean ee 
{a case] 
> [B number] 
: [y gender]”’ 

 # {6 definite] 
42 "Ss ae 
2 pats p | P N ] ge 
{a case] ‘ 


4 4 ~ 
The rule in (41) will generate prepositional phrases with inflected 
prepositjons, while’ the rule in (42) generates “ordinary” prepositional 
phrases consisting of an uninflected preposition and-a noun phrase (N). 
The features attached to the P-node will be copied. onto the P node by 
the Head Feature: Convention of Gazdar/Pullum (1982) and from the P node 
to the N and N nodes, respectively, by the Control Agreement Principle 
of Gazdar/Pullum (1982). The rules in (41) and (42) will generate 
strings like vorm Haus and vor dem Haus, respectively. To generate 


conjoined strings of inflected prepositions I will adopt ‘coordination 
rules ‘as proposed in Gazdar (1981:158). : 


. 
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(43) ak, [2 a, s+ a, ] 5 BY (als eee» at) > 


’ . . © 
t a 


where =&B € {und,oder;...} and a is any syntactic category. 


(44) <1, [_- Bp a } i at> © a a 
f a . % xh f ‘ . . 
’ (B] ; 
y, where B €{und,oder,...} and c is any eyaetcr ee category. 
7 m2 ' : » + 
For strings such as (36) I suggest the following devivel phrase struc- 
- ture rule. 7 ‘As . 


Rule (45). will assign the following structure to the conjoined. enneee 
vor dem und nach dem Essen. 


P/N N 
‘ a = i [ - 

. ‘P/N N 

7 ‘ ee = \ 
- P. ae N/N Essen 


vor : (dem f und nach dem 


iy : Principle” which follows automatically from the version of Gazdar's 


Coordination Schema in (43), will not generate any of the ungrammatical 


. strings in (37). These phrases’ are ruled out because the Coordination. 


Schema allows coordination only between identical. structures. However, 


“st es since vor dem Essen and nach'm Essen are: generated. by two different 


syntactic rules, they are not conjoinable and thus’ cannot serve as input. 


_to the derived phrase structure rule in (45). 
. @ » 


~ . Footnotes 


* I would like: to thank Arnold zwicky for tiany helpful comments 
on this paper. 


teor a complete list of occurring’ forms see Schaub (1979), 


- tp. 94. : , 
(° ty | ._ # 
§ 7 é 7 2 


Cd 


Notice that the rules stated above, together with the "Across - the-Board- 


a) 
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A Non-endoclitic in Estonian*® — 


7 - ‘ » « - Joel A. Nevis 


{ The Ohio State University 
, : " , : : 
‘Among the examples of endochitics cites +. the Literature on clitics | 


is the emphatic clitic -gi ~ -ki of Estonian.. Upon closer pepe it. 
turns “out that tnis is not an instance of endoclisis, Bet a tuation in 
which two morphemes exist, each having different positioning in the word 
and different meaning.’ I begin by looking at Zwicky's (1977) original 
citation of wgi as an endoclitic. Next, I*summarize a’ proposed account of 
the- surface‘ phenomenon of endoclisis as the result of external clitic 

. attachment followed by a rule of morph metathesis. I reject this analysis 
for Estonian -gi and argue instead that the “endoclitic" -gi is really a 
separate morpheme from the emphatic, enclitic -gi. It occurs only in 
‘certain adverbials and indicates indefi@@pness rather than emphasis. I 
further argue that the five adverbials in qWeation congtitute lexicalized “NO 
word-forms and suggest ghe possibility that the “endoclitic" ~gi appearing 
in these adverbials is a derivational pfftix and not a clitic at all. 
Finally,’ I explore the ne of the -:pacent “infixation" of 
indefinite -gi, arguin, “hat the urc#*-. thi: is analogy rather than 
infixation, endoclisi*®, or. metathesis. 


» 


: ~u t 

os > Zwicky (1977), receiving his information from Ilse Lehiste, is the 
first person in the literature, to describe Estonian -gi as an endoclitic 
bound word. He says that it 


e 


"has the syntactic freedom of the typical bound word, 


a ms and in addition ... fails to conditidn at least one 
rule of internal sandhi ({n] fails to assimilate to 
[9] before -ki, though [n], regularly assimflates to - #3 
X , velars word internally, see Lehiste (1960:39). The , 
é . morpheme tis normally, enclitic. However, when added 


¢ to integrogative words’ (making them indefinite), -ki 
‘may either follow or precede a number of case (: 


suffixes" (zwicky: 197.7:8) ws > 


\ He goes on tg note the alternative orderings of :the.morpheme -gi and the 
case endings” ‘in keegi ‘somebody, someone’ and miski '‘gomething, anything’. 
The paradigms for these two are given below. _(The hyphens separate the 
morpheme, boundaries.) ’ 


oo) 


are _ NOMINATIVE kee-gi --- mis-ki ; “<< 
' GENITIVE kelle-gi --- mille-gi . --- 
._ PARTITIVE keda-gi See mida-gi Derr 4 


ILLATIVE kelle-sse-gi~ kelle-gi-sse mille-sse-gi ~ mille-gi-sse 
INESSIVE kelle-s-ki ~ kélle-gi-s mille-s-ki ~ mille-gi-s. 

, ELATIVE kelle-st-ki, ~ kelle-st-ki' , mille-st-ki ~ mille-gi-st 

_  ‘ABLATIVE kelle-le-gi ~ kelle-gi-le mille-le-gi ~ mille-gi-le 
9 JDESSIVE, kelle-l-gi ~ kelle-gi-l1 | mille-i-gi ~ mille-gi-1. 
BLATIVE  kelle-lt-ki ~ kelje-gi-lt ~ mille-lt-ki ~ mille-gi-1lt 
TRANSLATIVE kelle-ks-ki ~ kelle-gi-ks mille-ks-ki ~~ mille%gi-ks 


i: ie te _ _ 
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. ESSIVE kelle-na-gi ~ kelle-gi-na 
:,. | TERMINATIVE kelle-ni-gi ~ kelle-gi-ni 
ABESSIVE kelle-ta-gi ~ kelle-gi-ta 
COMITATIVE kelle-ga-gi ~ kelle-gi-ga 


mille-na-gi ~ mille-gi-na 
mille-ni-gi ~ mille-gi-ni. 
mille-ta-gi ~ mille-gi-ta 
mille-ga-gi ~~ mille-gi-ga 


In the other indefinite adverbials, however, the order of case ending 
is fixed. For example, millalgi ‘at some time, at any time, ever’ Has -gi 
outside the adessive -l, and the opposite ordering (*milla-gi-1) is 
ungrammatical., In kusagil ~ kuskil ‘somewhere, anywhere’ the opposite 
prevails: -gi lies inside the adessive -l, with the other ordering 
ungrammatical (*kusa-l-gi, *ku-1l-gi). .See the kuski paradigm below . 
Mingi 'some, a certain, a kind of, appears to have the -gi morpheme inside 
the case endings in its paradigm.  ~ ~ 


_ Note that'the kuski paradigm actually has both orderings. For the 
“internal local cases” (i.e. the tLlative, inessive, and elative) the case 


NOMINATIVE mingi oe 
GENITIVE  imingi Sees ge | 
PARTITIVE mingi-t — meee FS ~ os 
ILLATIVE mingi-sse ku-hu-gi \ 
INESSIVE mingi-s ku-s-ki 
ELATIVE mingi-st _ku-st-ki - ‘ 
_ ALLATIVE mingi-le , kus-ki-le~-kusa-gi-le : 
, ADESSIVE mingi-1 kus-ki-l ~ kusa-gi-I" Rosas 
ABLATIVE mingi-Lt kus-ki-lt ~ kusa-gi-lt 
TRANSLATIVE mingi-ks. --- 6 
ESSIVE mingi-na (ku-na-gi’)’ 
TERMINATIVE mingi-ni ---" 
ABESSIVE mingi-ta ere ls ' rd 
’ COMITATIVE mingi-zga one 


“endings lie inside the -gi morpheme, For the “external local cases" (i.e. 
the allative, adessive, and ablative) the case ending lies outside it. 
THere Ls, in addition, a difference in the root: the internal local :cdses 
take ky-; the external local cases take kus- or kusa-. : 7 


The morpheme -gi in Esto%rian has the following placements with respect 


fe on ‘ 


° 4 


r 


INSTDE-*"* 


+> 


monomorphemic mingi 


er INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


oe 


a * % endings in indefinite adverbials: 


-external. local. cases .of kuski.. 200-2 ene ee 


~e 
we 


qpiique cases of keegi and miski 


OUTSIDE 


internal local. 


millalgi 


non-oblique ( 


cases of kuski 7 
os, 


or direct) cases of keegi and miski 
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, 


: , : : 8 . rane | ie 
- -[Néte, by way of comparison, that the clitic -gi normally attaches outside 
the. case endings, e.g. maja-s-ki ‘even in the house’ ~ *maja-gi-s.] 


> 
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In an early draft of a book in progress, Zwicky and Pullum attempt to 
ar. restrict the notion 'cliticization', arguing that clitics are attached 
externally to thejr hosts and that endoclitics are the result 6f morph 
metathesis rules. This approach works fine for miski-and keegi above. 
The clitic -gi,¥under this view, is attached externally to inflected kee- 
or mis-, as in (a}, and optionally metathesizes with the case ot . 
ending, as in (b). : 


oe 


(a) CLITICIZATION |, | 


{[{{ kelle- ] -le i ] 


ALLATIVE! “2* CLITIC 
, (>) MORPH METATHESIS kelle-gi-le 


This rule, however, would have to apply obligatorily for the external cases 


of -kuski. 
Jo f ° a 
In the following I argue against any synchronic analysis: in which the. 
morpheme -gi is seen as an endoclitic. First, I point out that the 
morpheme in question is one: that indicates indefiniteness and does not 


signal emphasis, as does the enclitic -gi. Second, I argue that. these five 


adverbials in which "endoclitic" -gi appears are lexicalized word-forms, 
semi-frozen polymorphemic adverbs. There is no morph metathesis rule, , 

merely memprized paradigms having variants-with different orderings. 

. Finally,"-I will explicate an; account of the historical. origin of the’ 
. ss apparent "infixation" of -gii. By a : ; 


- . : » 


not have the emphatic meaning of the clitic ,-gi, but has a meaning of | 
indefiniteness ('some, any').. There is a.formal difference between the © 
-; emphatic clitic -gi and the-indefinite morpheme -gi. The former is 


The -gi found in keegi, miski, millalgi, kuski, and perhaps mingi does 


productive, and like a typical clitic, exhibits a low degree of selection . 


with respect to its host (Zwicky and Pullum 1983:503). It can attach to 

_ any, word clads, e.g. - - _ 
a NOUN -naine-gi ‘even the woman' 

—_ "VERB rugib-ki ‘even speaks’ ; 
, ADJECTIVE suur-gi ‘even large’ | . ~ 7” 


This clitic never appear inside case endings ‘and is never found as an 
eridpclitic in compounds. - es 


t ~ * 


- , The latter, however, is not a clitic, but appears to be a derivational . 


affix. It appears with only a few pronominal stems (denoting person, 
place, time, or type), STs ; 
. : 3 : v] 
keegi ‘somebody, someone’, cf. kes ‘who’ 
>, kuski ‘somewhere, anywhere’, cf. kus “where' 

‘miski ‘something, anything’, cf. mis ‘what’ , 
millalgi ‘at some time, at any time, ever', ef. millal 
“when, at:what time’. - 


mis. ‘what" ). 
—_—_ 
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+ (mingi 's a eattain va kind of' from older genitive of as 
(ming ¥: ere dal gen — es 


This behavior is typical of affixes, which exhibit a high degree of — a 
selection with respect to their stems: (Zwicky and Pullum 1983: 503) .! 
Ne 
“My claim; then, is that it is only the indefinite -gi, not the clitic ’ 

-gi, that appears on the surface "endoclitic", “infixed", or metathesized 

with the case endings. There is no motivation to posit a rule of morph 
-metathesis, since the generalization that underlies such a- ‘rule is” . 

restricted to parts of just three paradigms (the optional miski and. ‘keegi , ‘ 
, forms and the three obligatory kuski forms). It is more likely the case 

that all the forms in question 4&4re memorized as ‘wholes--a common situation © > 

for pronouns eng adverbs. ; . 


One may worry about the independent, status of this indefinite epieeie . re . 
it-tr ly a derivational morpheme? There is some evidence to support a. 
polymorphemic analysis of keegi, miski, kuski, and perhaps millalgi (but 
not mingi -- see footnote 5). Numerous formal similarities exist between . 
the interrogative pronouns that serve as the etymological sources for these 


adverbs and the stems which. serve as the synchronic stems’ for the adverbs. | a 
Keegi "somebody, someone’ is formally identical to the interrogative | . an 


pronoun kes ‘who’ plus the emphatic clitic -gi. The first morpheme in 
kee-gi is declined exactly like kes (except in the nominative), sharing all ‘ 
the idiosyncracies of that paradigm. For example; kes has an irregular 
genitive kelle and irregular pagtitive keda, and so does ,Keegi--genitive 


Kelle=st and partitive keda-gi. For this reason kee-gi* is to be analysed 


Lad 


as polymorphemic. It is not the case, however, that keegi is the same_as 
the intérrogative pronoun plus the emphatic elitic (i.e. kes-ki), since it 
has a specialized meaning--'somebody, someone’, not kes-ki "even who' 
Just as kes-is lexicalized, with its morphophono logical {dlosyneracies, so 
is keegi, w which shares meny of these properties (but not all). a 3 a 
ae ~ 4, Pi 
* Parallel to keeg! is mbit ‘something, anything’. This likewise is . ae 
composed of two morphemes mis- and -gi. The former is to be identified with 
(But not as) the interrogative pronoun mis ‘what' because the two are = 
phonologicalty and morphologically identical. They both have the same 
morphophonological idiosyncrasies--nominatives ending in -s, genitives in 
' -llé, partitives in -da, short and long forms oo. of which*are 
represented in the lexicon--e. g. millelt ~ milt . _That,miski is not the 
sate as the pronoun plus the emphatic clitic is is aie from the semantics 
of miski: the. -pronoun- -clitic: mis-ki tieans ‘even n What", "but the” lexicalized 
miski has the specialized meaning “semen rons any CRANE . 4 


That miski is a semi-frozen form tn the ieKigok is: further 
demonstrated by its appearance as at ene member .of a compound: 


Aiskiplrast ~ millegip¥rast ‘for somé reason or other'.- The emphatic 
“'.  celitic -gi even, in combination’ with mis ‘what' , would. Mever appear 
, '- endoclitic in compounds or any other word form. ; roe 


The morpheme kus in kuski has internal local cases= Jcuhugt, ask, and 
kustki, . just like the kus paradigm. Kuski also lacks*forms in the, Co Re 


nominative, ‘genitive, partitive, trans ative, essive (see ‘footnote “6) 5 : 


terminative, abessive, and comitative. What the kuski paradigm has that J ; 
_is absent in the kus paradigm ate external local cases. These, however, ae 


1 
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cy 
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a 


' word- forms which are semi-frozen polymorphemic adverbials. 


, - elas 

. j. : . 
are ‘attached not to the ku- ae but ‘to a kus- 0 eiaat stem, with the 
indefinite -gi intervening. -This irregularity is apparently memorized, as 
‘is the whole defective paradign.:, Note, in addition, that kus has an 
emphatic form kus-ki ‘even where', but this has only superfipjal eee 
_to rhe pemanticelty specialized kuski eOnENnSES anywhere’. 


‘None of these ' aradigms can be generated: syntactically from 


interropativa pronouns and clitic - zi. Their meanings. are specialized and 
they have certain morphophonological idiosyncracties ‘that force a special 
treag#ment of them in the lexicon. That they are not completely rule. i 
governed -is seen from ‘the formal irregularities in their respective. . , 
paradigms (e. ge absence of plural form&\and presence..of short forms). 

-There is no motivation for qa rule of mofph metathesis which would apply 
optionally, to parts of two paradigms (keegi and miski), obligatorily to 
parts of one paradigm (kuski), and would fail to apply at all in parts of 
the kuski- paradigm. and in mi millalgi. ‘Thus we are dealing with lexicalized 


r ‘have ore above that Estonian does not have a synchronic 
endoclitic .-gi in the five adverbials at hand, but’ I have not yet proven 
that the "malordering" of -gi in at least some of these forms is not due to 
endoclisis (or metathesis) at an earlier stage of the language. At this 
‘point I shall attempt to outline a diachronic account of the indefinite -gi 
in which endoclisis (or metathesis or infixation) is not a necessary step 
in in* the history of Estonian. Instead, I’ claim that analoey ts the . 
‘érucial factor. ~ : 


“6 


_ Originally | the interrogative pronouns combined with the emphatic 


“‘elitic ~gi and took on a specialized meaning. The -gi apparently changed 


semantically’ to indefiniteness and the whole adverbial became lexicalized. 
All ‘fiye of these adverbials were frozen. Millalgi did not inflect 
further, thus stranding -gi outside the case endimg. The kuski paradigm is 
based on the defective kus paradigm, which has only internal local cases 
(inessive, illative, elative). In order to form the external local cases 
for the kuski paradigm, the case endings were attached to the kuski ~ 
kusagi stem, stranding the -gi sia Se a inside the Sh }RESNGs adessive, and 


LN ablative case endings.” . 


o 


a- 


In miski and’ keegi, the nominative, genitive, and partitive are 
morphemes fuged into the stem (not isolable), and could not be separated to 
“be placéd on the other side of -gi. The rest of the.paradigm follows this 
ordering | of case and -gi, but also allows ‘the reverse order, due to analogy 
with the ‘kuski external local cases. In other words, millelgi'~ millegil 
-et al. were: ay to analogical. pressure from two sources: one is _ the 


direct (or non-o lique) set of inflections of the same paradigm; the other. 


is the extecnal ocal case set from the kuski paradigm. 


a 
Mingt 4s Frozen’ Land er icaiteed: to the point that it is no longer 
analysable as two morphemes « All inflections lie outside the former 
morpheme =gi. > : ' : ; 
_ This approach to the origin of the different orderings of indefinite 
og and the sase endings in the indefinite adverbials makes the claim that 
there wes never a petted in the history of Estonian that the elttic “eh 


: co-4 y 
nea we /metathesized with the case endings The different. otdeetngs were a ‘xésule . 
ed “ NOt analogy. Speakers of ‘the language today- have both orders as -: a ee 

ne é a¥Fternatives..as a-result of ‘this. analogy, and neither. ordering can be 

Rane lee Oe ,ptoven basic in, pyuchronte: “Estonian. - eo Fae * . 


ef ‘ oe : F aN fakin = 
i 8 ig ae ae : 


oe Tn this “paper: T° have argued against, an ‘giidoclitic. analysis of Estonian . 


oe ev | =gion. several grounds. First, .keegi, miski, etc.-are not semantically 


~ 


ea pronoun; they. are-lexicklized ddverbs. Second, they must be seen as 

w - 7) semi- -frozen forms becaus& of certain formal irregularities (absencg: of ‘ 

. 2 a ‘plural forms: ‘and presence of short ferms, among othérs).~ ‘Third, the <-gi « 
that appears ‘in these paradigms has an indefinite meanigz, not an emphatic: 
es one, _ *Kinally, the ‘alternative drderings found. in the keegi and miski © 

OOS ee cs paradigms are stricted to just ‘parts of these two paradigms. * The 

° “ge eralization that underlies-~a morph ‘metathesis tule (or any ;other 

oy ea ‘o¢ligis), is very himited indeed. I have proposed instead that all the ' 

eet? og ame in aves toy: are memorized. as wholes. — 


i ce 
ave Sgt 
. 


‘e 


a The historical iasutce tox: sthis ° deving’ erp dleamadt comes from the. : 
Bae, lexicalization of indefinite : ~gi i and fhe defective kus paradigm, ‘followed: ~ 
. by the reinflection of kuski w, kusagti, which leaves ‘indefinite -gi stranded 
i inside the case ériding.” This defective paradigm has influenced the miski 
oe _and keegi paradigms, through analogy, to reverse foptionally). the order-of . 
ae - gase and -gi. The ‘original ordering. is stikl possible due to pressure from 
‘the direct, or non-oblique, cases (nominativa, genitive, and partitive). 5 
whith could not "metathésize" gee alike) lack discrete morphemes (i.e. ' 


0 


ee ee ; . telataBle® to forms having - the emphatic clitictcoupled with an. Anterrogative- ae 


: they | are fused into the stem) 3° ; ; = a or an 


vational affix. As Zwicky (197738) says, "we | 


root because it ista de ; 
* eee -ki ‘coming: to 


a _ have, ~ transparently, | a morphological. change in progre 
. be treated more and. moré..as a suffix attached ‘to th "the. change is 
nearly: complete; the indefinite morphemé -gi'is a suf y “and. is in most 
‘instances attached to: the. base. (In the case ‘of min i, they change is 
- . complete--the former ‘morpheme lies inside ‘all ‘inflections and.is 
 synchronically~ unanalysable. as a separate morpheme.) This means that 


c 7 The endaney henge for indefinite ~gi. ‘to migrate closer, to. the | i. 
r 


e 


Estonian does not’ have an endoclitic sae ORS @ Beet yaeiote affix gf 
ae ae Sige “3 7) a a a 
aa ol ; : Pe ” Bactdones Foo, po 3 as 
os i ar re ie. a ge a : : 
a ay “agpecial ‘thabks go to. Ilse Lehiste for Acting as. an informant and 
providing additiortal information, and to Brfan Joseph and. Arnold paecky for 
. pending previous versions and offering help£ul- ‘Suggestions, 
ligt and -ki are “orthographic variants: “ki: is found after voiceless’ 
consonants and =gi after’ ‘voiced consonants and "vowels. > Phonemically there 
is no dif ference between”the two--both -gi.and -ki have a short /k/ (which 
is to say quantity one; phonetically voiceless lenis Eg] or [G]). Since. 
so the letter g is normally used. to represent this phonene, . I shall refer: to 
Ente mozpheme by the *e variant. . : ° 


2 The class of indefinite agyetbials includes not only the Eivé 
examined in. the text butsalso ningisugune ' a kind’ ore (a compound, cE. 


3 ; - ay 
*e 2 . ¢ 
. ‘ : 2 ‘ : : 


Be ee Be a ee 


errno ne, ee ene fe ee ee 
. $s er ie : 3. : one a on ee foe ae 
--. -mingi ' some, a. certain,” a kind of! ), Ukski' even one’ , and au ‘other’ = + “ee 
: _ Cask and Palmeos.-£965570). In addition, there -ts kumbki ‘either’. -' aa ; 
SO Although kumbki, and “Ukské contain, the indefinite -gi,. neither are- discussed 
Ohh ._diacthis paper ‘since: ‘they’. are both we lt formed. Orly kumbki hag a * 
a oe specialized medning --: ompard the interrogative pronoun komb ‘which. of ° 

bz ‘two).” in combination with the emphatic ‘chitic -gi+ ‘kumbki Teven which (of ; 

~ two)’. Otherwise. fhese two adverbs are formally « equivalent to the pronouns” ss 

- kumb and Uks (‘one’) plus, the emphatic. clitic,- having case endings between 
the stemsand “gi,-and allowing all case forms and Binre aes ae : 


.* 


a a 


2. 
_ % Pinalty, fenere are kufdapi Mecusion? 7 | étymologically related to, 
7 a _kuidas ‘how, in what: way' Cand possibly also kuid ‘but, yet' ), “and kuigt” 
"though, although" ,: ‘etymologically- related to, iui ‘'when, if' Neither of | 
“these two are: syachtouteally. gent yeer from- their respective “etymological 
stems. 


‘30he term ‘case ending" here’ ‘tefers. to the direct (or syntactic) cases: 
‘nominative, genitive, partitive; the oblique suffixes---- Allative,: _ ic° 
. inessive,’ elative, allative, adessive,. ablative, and translative;. and the 
“ bound postpositio 2-essive, terminative, abessive, ‘and comitative. (see , 
_ “Nevis 1982, for a discussion of these last four case endings). In this 
ar ' ‘paper: the “bound postpositions are not distinguished from the. other oblique . 
, suffixes, since Phe. ier tpcrren is not. relevent here. a ao 
: . ww 5 ae é ., go ® 
ier Pe or have. selected kk as: the éttation ‘form for this paradigm. There = ° - 
Q is no, aie atc case, base the form kuski cam ‘serve,as the stem for the ° a 


. attachment/of-the externdL case endings, e.g. allative. kuskile alongside | 
- kusagile (with the alternative stem x huss -). _ — J 


SMings . is to be parsed {into two morphemes only. on etymological a © 3s 
_ grounds. ; It consists of /an older genitive min (cf. Finnish min-k¥) plus - 
4 the -gi morpheme. But the n- genitive ‘has ‘Tong - disappeared in Estonian, and. 
where it does appear (e.g. In maantee "highway, road’ » etymologically 
t's Maa-n- tee lit. land- GEN+path), it is no longer. récognized as a genitive. | ae : 
, The ‘synchronic genitive of mis is ‘not *min,° but’ mille. Mingi is inflected ; ( 
as WF it were a single morpheme.: It still hag the indefinite meaning ‘found : 
in the other indefinite adverbials examined’ here. - . ’ ‘ 


, . Sane etymological root ku- plus essive -na plus "emphatic" is not 7 
are truly a part of this paradigm for two reasons. First, it has temporal wee “e 
: ~. meanifg, ‘once, at one time, ever', not spatial as the rest,of the members ‘sy 
of the kuski paradigm have. And second, kunagi is lexicalized, and as a ; e 
_ separate lexicalized ften, ; ‘participates in derivational morphology, e.g. i 
' kunagine ‘former, one time, some. time' with the derivational affix -ne., 
Such derivation with other. members of this pareaten” is ungrammatical, e.g. “| 
a on _*kuskine. = ; | a ° _ . _ ae 


dey « a 
~ 


eo Wasa (1979) ts a response - -to Zwicky aed Pullum' s (€ormer) analysts ae 
of. erntdoclisis as morph metathesis. She argues that clitics which are . 
‘members of some major -word class” can, themselves be inflected, and after oe 
: cliticization,.can come to looks Like. endoclitits -(i.e. resulting in , 
‘ ., [HOST[ CLITIC-SUFFIX]] or {{PREFIX-CLITIC]HOST]).. In her footnote 10; she 
: “promises to analyse Estonian -gi in her 1980 dissertation. I have not yet 
. > been able to locate this information in her dissertation. Nonetheless, ~gi 
. 3! be . 


: ee ee a S08 ; : ; a. 


é : a : . : 
& ; « ie an 5° fe x 4 
. : _ : a er : sat * 
. cia roa : 


* . : . : r ¥ : uae < a eg : ‘ $ 
a de ae r- LO a age eS ; ; ‘ 
ie ge Eg : ae 


OE ie ae pe See ee Gad ge 


< stdakt cyeea all the same, still, even. then* from ails’ 


‘ig not problematic for her "clitics as words" coher ole 


membér of an. tera ‘word ‘class and therefe 3 eo" . tg ike /thé 


o Bit is. doubtful - thet clitic -gi ever. appears’ lextcalizads 


.emphatic -gix\Note that the ‘meaning * seven ‘then! of eiteét is q Rot simp: 


"even af that time, even in that case’... * & MWe hee gS , ; 
. . : t G % Soe a \ ee 
kes has “ghort" forms in the adessive and ablative; ~ ee is: td say, - 
kel occurs as an alternative to kellel, and kelt to kellelt. This is\ only pt 
. partly - ‘true for- keegi--kelgi appears alongside k kellelgi, but *keltki £3 not 


possible as an alternative for kelleltki. Some of ‘the kes case’ endings 
accept plural -de-: "genitive plural kelle=dew kelle, illative: plural - 
kelle-de-sse ~ kelle-sse,; etc. Keegi, however, ‘lacks separate plural, | 
forms. See Kask and Palmeos (1965 for a description of the long and short 
forms and see my (1982) CLS. paper for arguments that neither is derived. 
from the other--both long and short forms are. Hesical teed and idiosyncratic : 
. (pp. 403-5)3° . : a e : » %& 
10 ski has sig ‘two short ited adessive ntigt (~ millelé iw 
millegil I) and translative mikski (~ millekski ~ millegiks) according to 
Kask and Palmeos: (1965:75). The pronoun mis Twhat’ also has. (optional),. 
plural forms for most case endings (e.g. genitive plural millede ~ mille, 
illative plural milledesse ~ millesse) ‘which are lacking a miski Ckaak st and 
_Palmeos 1965:63, 75). ve ‘ 

’ Ly rnold Zwicky’ hae siigeested that the kus paradigm need not. be _ 
Savers hy lexicalized. The gaps that appear ‘are for the most part semantic » 
--kus ‘'where', kust ‘whence’, and kuhu ‘whither’ are locative (or . ; 
directional) in meaning (the stem ku- refers to location). Alibence of — ee 
nominative, genitive, partitive, translative, essive, abessive, . and 
comitative cases in this paradigm is then to. be expected on semantic - . it 


-g@ + grounds: They do not express location or direction. , The absence of 2s an nae 


e . 
ERIC 


, for” ‘the. terminative. of kuni, kunint ‘until, a -to' ‘. 


' external local cases is not necessarily expected, however, nor is the gap. - lof 


~-in'the terminative. For the latter, .one would expect~“kuni, a form that . 
“exists, -but only in temporal meaning (and not locative). That kuni “until, ve 
up to' is, lexicalized™ ‘and separate from ‘the _kus paradigm ‘is clear from its a a 
further inflection: kuni-ks ‘up to when, up y to what time" is the : has 
translative of kunt. | Estonian never productively: strings sequences | of case 

endings together, so an analysis of kuniks as ku-ni-ks (kar -TERM- TRANSL) . is 

ruled out and kuni is to be. viewed as a single "morpheme. The same holds a 


° 


é a 


In the’ kus paradign; however, the: gap’ tithe. locative *kuni (in the 
sensé of ‘up. . to where') is unexpected. .For two reasons, ‘then, . I. claim that 
the kus paradigm is lexitalized. and defective:.. the- absence of. the external 


local -c cases and the absence of. the termina’'tive- (ay e. locative kunt): These | “ 
two gaps are apparently arbitrary and not’ ruled out on semantic gr grounds as : 
‘are the. oer gaps, ‘fn: the parece: ; “wo 4 
wwe “a a 7 : ik 
ra . : : Boas, 


oa th 


% an ee | aa ree oo : 
; lane absence of éxternal ident cases ery this defective oceedien 5 8 Sy 
.&.. ; results in partial: agreement in phrases like kus kohal ‘in what pa ace, oa 
s - .where' (in which kus is _inessive anf kohal is the adessive of’k ace "ye 
- and-kust kohalt ‘from what place, from where’ (in which kust is =e and 
a kohalt ablative). These two phrases agree: -in directionality, ° Similarly ~~ 
. one fiads kyspool "on which: side, where> in whats direction’ with inessive _ 23 
we ‘kus and adessive "pool, and also. kuhupoole having illetive kuhu. and. allative gh 
‘Boole. : . oo _ . ee : = | ; - | a . NU 


rs a ° 
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‘items labeled as ‘particles 
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: Clities and Particles* | | 
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Ty pological and theoretical speculations about clitics teaulte that 
clitic be adequatel distinguished from inflectional: affix on the one side 


’ and from independeng word o' “the other. The first of. these tasks has been 


attended. to, but thé second has been oLighteagawi th the result that many 
* have been treated\as clitics. Tae 
After some remarks on what ‘tests’ are in linguistics, a series of 
tests is provided for distinguishing clitics from independent words. On 
the basis of these, it is concluded that most of the ‘particles’ in the 
‘literature are simply words, and from this conclusion it is argued that 
treating words with idiosyncratic distributions as apategorset "particles' 
is mrong: ‘ «} 


The relevance of various cases ‘of "particles'--in German, Chrau, 
Hidatsa, and Welsh--to theoretical proposals about special clitics is then 
considered. The examples include particles that are really independent — 
words, particles that are really inflectional affixes, and particles that 
are really independent words with :simple clitic variants. 

| Finally, a true.class of (discourse). particles is dei owakednnn : 
grammatical category having little ye with most of the partictes in the | 
YY ' 


0. Thitiel remarks 


o 
r - 


The recent “flurry of work on clitics--especially the description of 
clitic systems in various Languages and the examination of the status of 
clitics in a general theory of language structure--has made the task of 


_ distinguishing clitics from (on the.one hand) affixes and (on the other) 


independent words an ee pressing piece of business for linguists. 
One of ‘the junto reasons linguists are interested in the elitic ayatene 
of individual, Languages is that they hope to use data from a variety of 
languages to formulate inductive generalizations about language, in 
particular inductive generalizations: that might be useful in typological 
studies. —Qbviously,-1f£ such generalizations are to have any value, the 


_ phenomena on. , Which. they are based must involve cliticization and tot - 


ordinary morpho logy Or ordinary haa 


-The same is true for investigations in which theory. construction is 
the chief goal: there. is.not much point in proposing that cliticization. is 
an ordinary syntactic operation®(describable by the same formalism as 


ordinary syntactic rules and capable of. interacting with them), ‘or that it’ 


is a type of affixation ideseripantc by the same formalism ae ordinary 
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infleational affixation and interacting with other sidepbolosicat rules but 


“not with ordinary syntactic rules), or that it is a special type of rule 
(subject to its own fogmal constraints gi interacting ‘with other types so ~ 
as to operate on the otftput of syntacti ules as a group-and to provide | 


the, input for morphological rules as a group), so long as the evidence for 
‘this theoretical position involves linguistic units whose status as 


‘affixes, Clitics, or'words is unclear. , ; 7 


A feu remarks on recent nietoey ‘are in order here. My early investi- 
gation of clitics (Zwicky 1977b) was pretheoretical ia nature and did not 
address these issues seriously. -Klavans 1982 took the position that 
clitics are to be distinguished in linguistic theory ‘from affixes and words 
(80 that clitic is a theoretical construct and not merely .a useful 
pretheoretical cover term), but she. upplied little in the way of tests to 
distinguish ‘clitics from other unite, "Given what I said above, such tests 
“are very important, if the theoretical enterprise is to advance. Zwicky 
and Pullum 1983a was an attempt to. pull together a list of tests for one 
side of the clitichood question, the differentiation of clitics from 


ok " There is, unfortunately, no comparable summary . treatment of the other 


side of the question, the differentiation of clitics from independent 
words. Certainly the matter isn't clear; language descriptions abound with 
references to 'particles' whose classifitation as clitics or wordg.or -. - 
something: else is not at all obvious. As it happéns, the recent. Hterature 
on clitics is very much inclined to assume that anything labelled ds é 
‘particle’ -is a clitic, so that'a basic unclarity is carried through from 
the’ original language descriptions (where these fundamental conceptual 
distinctions are not the focus) to general surveys like Zwicky 1977b and to 
theoretical proposals and typological speculations like those in Kal sse} 
1982. (in this context the conceptual distinctions are crucial). . ' 


My ‘purposes in this article are, first, to remark on what 18 to be 


_Meant by test in contexts like this one; second, to provide a tentative 
' List of tests that might be‘used in an attempt to distinguish clitics from 


independent words; PnIE Ss to remark that on these tests most. of the things. 
that have been labelled ‘particles’ are not clitics, but rather separate 


- words, or inflectional affixes, or-separate words with clitic variants; and 


ernetly: to point an extra moral, namely that (so far as I can see). 
‘particle’ is a, pretheoretical notion that has no translation into a 
theoretical construct of linguistics and must b®:eliminated in: faves of 
such an erue eee 


‘ 


a 


(1. ‘Tests’ in Linguistics a, a , ; 


It would be easy to mistake ‘the. nature of familiar tests for member- 
‘ship in 4 syntactic category, application of a particular syntactic 
transformation, classification as a word or affix, and the like. The 
temptation isto, see these tests as necessary and sufficient conditions for 
‘the applicability of a theoretical term, that is, as definitions of the 
term. But what is notmally intended when such tests. are appealed: to is 
more analogous to medical diagnosis than to operations using an akiomatic , 
system. The tests point to.characteristic symptoms of a aca state 
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of affairs, not to Angariant coticomitants of its" ‘ 
Thus, the tests listed by zwicky and Pullum 1983a (dusts can can 
exhibit a low degree of selection with respect to their hosts, while 


affixes exhibit a high degree of selection with respect. to their stems’ ; 
: ‘arbitrary gaps in the set of combinations are more characteristic of r 


. affixed. words than clitic groups’, and so on) 'are’ mostly ‘stated. in terms “of 


tendericies, atid the. inferences they Suggest work in one direction’ only: “tf 
you're looking at an affix, it probably exhibits a high degree of selec- 
‘tion; if there are arbitrary gaps in the set of combinations, you're 
probably looking at an affix. The: tests are useful (when they are) ‘because 
. they work in most clear cases--indubitable affixes usually do exhibit a 
high degree ’of selection with respect to their stems (and so do some, But 
not all, indubitable cliti¢s), and there are rarely arbitrary gaps: in the | 
set of indubitable clitic groups. However, as in medical diagnosis, 
interfering factors ‘can cause even clear cases not to exhibit some symptom, 


“and a particular symptom might result from some condition Bther than the 


one at issue. . ‘ 


Note tltgt a test can be useful even when its basis is poorly under- 
stood.: Sometimes, of course, tests follow from ,theoretical assumptions, 
but their utility is independent of these assumptions. To see this, con- 
sider the-two tests in Zwicky and Pullum 1983a that are, stated absolutely 
and bidirectionally: | "syntactic rules can affect af fixed words, but cannot 
affict clitic groups’ and ‘clitics’ ‘can_attach to material already con- & 
taining clitics, butiaffixes cannot'. These two tests follow from the 
theoretical ‘assumption that no syntactic operations (including those of 
government and,agreement) can follow, cliticizatin operations, but even — 
those who do not share, this assumption are entitled to use in their 
argumentation the fact that a word-Like unit affetted by, a syntactic 
operation is usually (1f not necessarily) an affixed word, and also thé 
fact that an affix-like unit. attached to material already containing a 
clitic™ is. usually. (if not necessarily) itself a ¢litic. 

; Wherever possible, of course, we should seek a vations tadtor kets 
(and I attempt’ to do this for the tests in the following section), but on 
occasion we must, proceed in a state of ampertect understanding apeue why 
the tests work as they do. 
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Ze Distinguishing clitics and words 


T now turm to a series of pretheoretical and’ theoretical obsérvations 
about affixes, clitics, words, and phrases, all’ leading to tests ‘that - 
might, in favorable circumstances, ‘distinguish between clitics ‘and words. 
The tests all depend on the general observations that when contrasted with 
‘independent words, clitics have some of the properties of affixes: (espec- 
fally inflectional affixes), and that when contrasted with elitics, words 
have. some of the properties of syntactic phrases. a x 


2.1. Ehongtogical tests . . . , . ‘ 


2 


. ‘The first relevant observation about clitics is that they form: a 
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. these Dereoerat it ought Bo be an angependen? word rather shan a.clitic. 


Osis, Word/phrase domains in segmental phonology 
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vary 


phanotog iat unit with an éAacpendent word.2. However, some non-clitic 


words also form phonological units with words adjacent to them: English 
prepositions with the noun phrases following them, for instance. The 
difference between the clig¢ic + word and word:+ word cases is the differ- 


“2 enees) ——— words and. phonologicst phrases. : 


. 
_e 
6. 
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2.1. Internal external sandhi 


What the foregoing means is, at least, that phono logical rules eee te 
specifically of-'internal sandhi' apply only within phonological words, 
wh s phonological rules specifically of ‘external sandhi' apply only 
#: phonohogical words and not within them. Consequently, an element 
affected- by or ‘conditioning. a sandhi rule otherwise known to be’ internal 
ought to be a “elitic rather than an independent word. ‘And an element 
affected by or condftioning a sandhi rule otherwise known to be external 
ought to be an Eudapendey word rather than a clitic. , 


. : Ps 


2.1.2. Word/phrase domains in prosodic phono logy ‘ s oa 


Rules of sandhi affect segmental features. But rules of prosodic 
phonology--rules assigning accent, tone, or length--can also be sensitive 
to. the distinction between. phonological. words arid phonological phrases, in 
that the domain within which ¢ prosodic feature is distributed ¢an be 
either the phonological word or the, phono logics 1 phrase (or some other 
prosodic unit, . like. the syllable). Consequently, if an ‘element counts as 
belonging to a phonological word. for the purposes of accent, tone, or 
length assignment, then it ought to be a clitic rather than a word on its 
own. And if an element: counts as belonging to a phonological phrase for . 


, 
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_ Finally, there are phonological rules--rules of vowel harmony are 
familiar examples--which affect segmental features but which nevertheless 


_are ‘prosodic’ in character, since their domains of applicability are _ 
- prosodic units. If an element counts. as belonging to a phonological word 


for the purposes of such rules, then it ought to be a clitic rather than a 
word on its own. And if an element counts as belonging to a. phonological 
phrase for these purposes, it ought to be an. independent word rather than a 
clitic. ; - 


* * 
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2.2. Am accentual test ol: 


‘Clitics are “accentually dependent, while full words are accentually . 
independent. -That is, -an elemen that does not bear an accent of its own. ‘ 
is probahkly a clitic, whereas an element that can bear the accent in its” 


' phrase or sentence is almos¢-sure y aword. (In a few cases, analysts have 


opted for an ad hoc labe Ling ‘of certain items, which would otherwise have 
been classified as clitics, on the grounds that they arg, not necessarily 
stressless; had Speiser 1941: (166- 7 introduces the term associative and 
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Derbyshire 1979: 35 calls on the ubiquitous particle.) 


This accentual ‘test is probably the most popular rule-of-thumb for 
distinguishing clitics from independent words, but if is a most unreliable- 
~ 25 test and should never, I think, be used as the sole, or even major, 
“8 criterion for a classification, though it can support a classification 
“=< established on other criteria. There are two problems with the accentual 
test, one minor and one major. The minor problem is- that some languages do. 
_ permit clitics to be accented in certain circumstances; Klavans 1982: sec. 
‘5 surveys cases ia. which: clitics get accent through the operation of + 
general accentual rules or for emphasis or contrast. The major problem ‘ts 
that many clearly independent words, like the prepositions, dete ers, 
and auxiliary verbs of English, normally occur without phrasal at (such 
e “ words are called leaners in dwicky, 1982). - | te con t 


= 
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ifs = os Dik Tests usin _simtbarities bétweer clitics and | inflectional affixes . 


_, ‘In contrast to ind pendent words, clitics® are affix-Like; iaaeea: they 
; resemble inflectional dffixes. At least six tests exploit this ditterences 


cs 's . oe = r 
> “ 2. 3. l. Binding 


: We expect’ bound elements to be secixes, free elements to constitute 
’ ' independent words, Correspondingly;. if we are trying to decide whether. ; 
some element is a clitic or a word: If it is bound -it ought to’ be a 
“ clitic, if free an independent word, , 


. 
, . 
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‘ _ 2.3.2. Closure 
a & : * 4 : ‘ Xs . s 
*, ' *' Typigplly, certain inflectional affixes ‘close off" words to further 
affixatiomw, Corfespondingly, an element that closes off combinations to 
yen a Af fixation, or_indeed. to cliticization, ought to be a clitic rather than an 
independent word. 


2.3.3. Construction’ a , ; 2 
fe 

te ° Inflectional affixes combine with stems or full words, ‘whereas words 
combine with other words or with phrases, Consequently, we expect that an 
element whose distribution is correctly stated in terms of its ability ta 
combine with single words*is a.clitic, and also that an element whose 
distribution is correcty stated in terms of its ability to combine ‘with 
- (potentially) multi-word phrases is a full word. The first of these 


expectations is strongly supported, but’ the second is more’ complex, because 


some indubitable clitics do combine, with multi-word phrases (in the 4 #€ 
os clearest cases, the items in question are clitics on all the relevant — . 
’ phonological and, accentual tests). ce af 
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°2.3.4. Ordering - 


-Alternative orders of morphemes within a word are associated with 
differences in cognitive meaning, while alternative orders of words within 
phrases‘ are commonplace (they are ‘stylistic’, conveying the same cognitive, 

of meaning). , Consequently, an element that is strictly ordered with. respect 
»to adjacent morphemes is almost surely a clitic (or an affix), while.an 
‘é@lement exhfrbiting free. order with respect to adjacent words is certainly 
; an independent word. Again, there is some complexity here, aince clitics 
‘ on occasion exhibit some freedom of order with respect to one another (this 
is the case for the Tagalog clitics; see Schachter and Otanes 1972: sec. 
6.2), though not normally with respect ‘to their hosts. 
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2.3.5. Distribution rr a Pi _ #4 


‘ - Affixes typically } have a single principle governing their. distri- 


" butions English -ness combines with adjectives, -ing with verbs. Words 
‘rarely have distributions that can be described in a single principle; the 
combinatory possibilities for a verb like watch are numerous. Clear cases 

Me ig ‘of clitics typically behave like affixes in ante respect, having distri- 
butions describable by single principles like "combines with the head verb 
of a clause’, ‘combines with the first constituent of a clause’, ‘combines 
with the first word of-a clause’, or ‘combines with a noun phrase's It 
follows that an element with a simple distribution of this sort is probably 
a clitic (or an affix), and that an element with a .comp Lex. distribution is 

- almost aurety an indépendent word. 


« 


2.3.6. " Complexity 8 aes : 
; _ : of ze 
Affixes are usually not morphologically complex themselves, whereas 
words frequently are. Clitics again behave like affixes (though Klavans 
has suggested in her work that inflected cliftics do occur). Consequently, . 
™ a morphologically comp hex item is eran an dndependent: word rather’than 
a clitic. 
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2.4. Syntactic tests : : 
: A word can hes as a syntactic constituent, and therefore can be 
subject to syntactic processes; a cli-ttic, however, is only a proper part of 
_ a word-Llike construct, and shoulId be immune to such processes. From this 
“ fact we can obtain several tests that differentiate between word + clitic 
combinations and word + word combinations. In what follows I will use the 
“terminology of transformational syntax, though the tests can easily be 
"translated into other frameworks. ‘ : 


a 


2.4.1, Deletion: . } 


Proper parts of words are not subject to deletion under identity; 


‘whole words may (in the appropriate circumstances) undergo such deletions. - 
. 3 . ; 7 
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‘identity, then X and Y are words; neither of the 
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ation is deletable under’: 
is a clitic. 


It follows that if ef her X or Y im an X+Y comb 


Sroper ‘parts of wor litic combinations are a immune to deletion., 
e 


f 


. ese. : bo ae: : 
* (Noté that I refer here only to delefton under identity. So-called 


free deletion is quite another matter, and items that are unquestionably ~ 


_e¢litics can be subject to a typé of ‘deletion’ that does not involve an. . 
_ atlaphoric linkage between the victim. and some other constituent in its 


sétitence. _Zwicky and Pulfum (1983b) have ‘argued that.some free deletions 
aré simply examples of zero allomorphy not syntactic phenomena at all, and 
they speculate that all such ‘deletions’ are really morphological, - The. 


_ main case they consider involves, in fact, a set of clitics--English | 
‘proclitic: auxiliagies, which are deletable in casual style in examples, like 


You seen ab (ef. 'V youtssse Jerry? )-) 


2 _* 
2.4.2. Replacement > Se 


. A 


Proper parts of words are not subject to replacement by a pro-form 


‘under identity; whole words may (in the proper circumstances) be subject “to 


such replacement.’ Proper parts of wordtclitic combinations are equally , 
immune to replacement. It follows ‘that if either X or Y in an X+Y : 
combination is replaceable by a Pree ROEM, then X and Y ,are words; neither 
of them is a clitic. 


od 


* : bacon » ‘. : “¥ vate = . ° 7 . . 
Proper parts of words are not subject to ‘dovement rules’ » that ts, 


they cannot serve as gaps in gap-filler -relations with other constituents 


" in a sentence. Full words may (in: the appropriate circumstances) 


participate in. such bie fbr no Proper parts of word+clitic combiudetons 


_ are equally undvailable for movement. It follows that if either X or Y in 


an X+Y combination can be moved without the other, then X and Y are words; 
neither of them is a elitic. a ; * - 


4 


2.5. A test derived from interface assumptions 


f 3 ~~ L ® 
Given the proposal that cliticization occurs in a component ‘ordered 
after syntactic rules apply,;. it follows that a clitic group--a combination 
of a host word with its clitics--should not be available when syntactic 


‘rules apply (except in the case where the clitic is simply a reduced form 


of an independent word that makes a phrase with its host). 
‘ : 

As a result, if a syritactic. rule niust mention a dépnidadton X+Y 
containing a ‘dependent’ item Y--either because X+Y is deleted under 
fdentity, because it is replaced, or because it is-moved, or even because 
it must be mentioned as a conditioning factor in a rule affecting other 


constituents--we should expect that Y is an independent Word, and not a 


clitic (or an affix). Conversely, if -X+Y makes some sort of unit, but 


never, requires mentfon in a syntactic rule, we should: expect that Y isa 
epee 
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- Likely to be a clitic. 


#: Particles rr or 
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2.6. A _metaconsideration 38 , - te 


* Asa final, somewhat speculative, point in this enumeration ‘of. 
criteria distinguishing clitics from words; a suggest the: following — 
metacriterion: In whe. absence of. clear evidence classifying ‘an item one 
‘way or the ,other, assume that, e item isa word (or, an affix) rather than- 
aclitic. — * ; ort ; ts 

we eet tg 


The implied’ claim here is ongiyabout the general human ability ae a 
or 


language, that clitics are more marked than either inflectional affixe 


- independent. syntactic units (that is, wards). Since inflectional morph- 
ology is- ‘Clearly more marked than syntax-- there, are many pretty-thoro hly- 


isolating languages, but no almost-totally-synthetic languages (despite - -the 


pp iSence of languages like Eskimo)--the consequence of this claim is that, - 


eteris paribus, an’item whose standing is unclear is most likely to be an 
independent word, next most ‘Likely. to be an inflectional affixs and least 


. io 
Though I take this me taconsideration seriously, in what follows xy will 
not assume that it is a reliable guide. Nevertheless, I should point out 
that the argumentation of section 4 below: would be a good- bit shortef for 
anyone who assumes that cliticfzation is. more marked tha either 
inflectional affixation or syntactic comination. 


‘The term parftéle is a gercuitous one in syntax. ‘Its ‘most common 
function is to label items which, in contrast to those in established word 
classes of a language, have (a) peculfar semantics and (b) idiosyncratic: 
distributions. Particle is consequently -a cover term for items that do Tot 


ae easily into syntactic and penentte generalizations about the language. . 


On Sccasion--as in Bloomfield's 1917 analysis of er eee 


used to|cover any lexical item not in a major’ word class; in Tagalog the 


list of| such items incudes both true clitics, which Bloomfield calls. 
‘enckitis particles’, and a large number of; nonclitic words. Especially in 


older wotks (like Whitney 1889 on Sanskrit) the word covers any 


aw 
indeclinable, er uninflectable, item; this use of the word i particularly: 
common for languages, like Sanskrit, in which almost all words have 


-inflected forms. oA middle course is steered Rs those who follow Crystal 


(1980: 258) in distinguishing as a particle ‘an invariable item with 


grammatical function, especially one which does not sae fit into a ._ 


standard description of pers of epeech”. 
t ; ‘ 
3.1. Properties of ‘particles’ 
The familiar class Prt of‘verbal ‘particles’ in English--the off of 


. send off, the up of give up--is a typical set of words thatj get. this label 
Baths MNe to) =P erxe BE ¥ 
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because no other suitable label is available. They are, rst of all, 
semantically peculiar: their contribution to the combinations in which 


they occur tends to be idiosyncratic, and in any case this contribution is 


not that of-efther of the two closest word classes jn English, prepositions . 


a a8 


es 
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| aad (erdecioneti adverbe: “Ig addition, the English ‘particles‘ ‘are odd on = - 


— distributional grounds; they fave neither the distributian of prepositions oo 
. | (gigce they occur postnominally, as in Robin gave the theory up) nor the oe 
- - © distribution of adverbs (since they occug between a verb and: its oor 
« object, as in Robin gave u _the. theor ) wis 7 (ote a 
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Cpineuines in English, | one- eivke wane to ‘label: some edughiy a ae i 
words: Like’ even, and not as ‘particles) “similarly, the” infinitive ie ; 
marker to is a cé : 


Abeen_ ‘assi, “ o a patticte category--markers of 
OMT f. £3 oer of topic and focus, case 
: “+ markers, tense/aspect.* A ees; “markers of emphasis, subordinators, 
coordinators, indicators direct vs. indirect discourse, negators, vo- 
cative markers, deictics, definiteness/indefiniteness markers,’ aces = 
and so on. That - is to say,. the range of meanings for the things that *have - 
been cafled'' particles' in one Language or another parallels exactly the 
range of meanings‘ for clitics. in the languages of -the- world, and these in 
turn parall l exactly the range of meanings for inflectional affixes in the ‘ 
\ -world's. lahgdages. Semantically, items classified a8 particles are 
\ "function" »~-father than ‘content’ » items; the words most likely to be so 

classified ate those with the” "least content=-da the one ‘hand, - apparently. 

meaningless concomitants aé syntatic constructions like the infinitive : 

marker to in English, ‘and on the other, the little words. like: German doch 

and noch_ that are the bate of lexicographers ‘and gYammarians alike because’ 

it is so hard to spect fy. their menaings or their functions, despite the —_ 

fact that they ele aed some thing to the sentences in which they ~ 
‘occur. as ; seed Bo eae eeaecests A 


: x 
-~ mood and sentence’ typey 


ore ee ee ae oe a 
; Phono logically, the things labeled’ as cei ies: tbnd to- -be “aepedae. 
ent’ » again like clitics and affixes. . Some partic ae ‘the. English. - 
ms -. infinitival to, cannot occur in isolation: Most :of mM are normally 
subordinate in accent to words from other word classes, and so do: not . 
usually bear phrasal accent (here the English verbal: persne os Prt, are 
aEyBtERy) for they are. mueually stressed), 
This! is not iepecon ive list of general properfies of. the things#®hat 
have been called particles; The peculiar semantics and idtosyncratic 
- syntax of particles together make an entirely negative characterization-o 
a . the. set; fhe ‘English ''particles' to, off, and- only, for- instance, share no 
_ interesting syntactic or semantic properties. The list of meanings ee 
‘ conveyed by particles merely groups them toge'ther with affixes, clitics, 
and .some indubitably independent words (including, in English, préposi- 
tions, determiners, and auxiliary verbs) --as funct{jon rathér than content - 
items. And their typical Lack of phrasal accent merely enous Een again 
with these other function items. 


3.2. Particles as words — . : ati 


‘ It should now ; be clear gran what IT have said about typical particles 
that they are in fact words’ rather than clitics. ~ 


NN. . F 
4 
4 ; First, they all can combine with phrases, rather than words (the ae 
: construction test, section:2.3.3). The English verbal particles combine 
* ’ i Of Te : 2 8 : 
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¥or-this label.* Inovter. Tanguages,* éxtfaordinary eS, a? 
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an $4 4 off and ge [ the horrid task] through. The. infini- ates = 
ae ative marke combines with VPs, 4s in'to [baidty go where no man“hds' gone a a 
. ‘before]... The adverbial- particles mot, o 2 » sand even combine-With all.) |, < ; 


pe b= : 2 : 
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: whith a ‘lacteal iteory, v; and: - ourasal- category, NP ; in examples. like .” > 


ye . 
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ie ri. 


a ae} , 


. acceritually ‘dependent’. ‘they al? -can bear phrasal accent (test 2.2), na a 


t 


 negator hindi in Tagalog; and many other. examples of. 
.- that though there are clitics tn many languages, most 


m0 ae on 


cause I. askéd:: ou}, 


ly [with a: fs 
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sorts of. pi asal categories, as in not 
"4nd even ithe. bravest o 


i ‘of thosepaetielee gies xhibit a certain amount of evechoii i in ! 


word’ ‘order (the ordering test, section 2.3.4), An. particular, evett and .° ..%.5--. 
nly... modifying, a phrase within a VP can-.occur ‘either with its ‘phrage or at ., 
z ih Jeginning of the VP: even saw Adtline ‘shares: one of’ its readings with ¢ 
- saw ‘ever AdeLine,: i took: a crep 4 shares one of its readings with - took, © 
“only a drop. nod _ sie : 
er ALL of these “English padtleies ‘except, to ¢an occur as. ~ tadependent . 
» words (the “binding aa section ya: Pe) Pe . 4 PEO 
ety : ‘7 , ‘ . 


a # ‘The ‘infinitive aatkex to ‘ts ‘itself subject to deletion (the deletion: 
test, ‘section 2.4.])4-as in to teach gnd (to) learn--and the material it’ 
combines with 1s. , subject both to deletion--1 urged him to (have e penguin 
stuf fed) --to replacement ‘by a pro-form (the tgplacement. test, section 

2.4. 2)=-1 urged him to do so. Both set8 of facts fAdicate that the — 


combination of to with, other material does not behave like a word syntac- 
steely a ug 7 : ; - 


« : ca i . ’ 


Mi though” “soak of “the Englisa particles I have been discussing are 


“behave. like independent words rather than.clitics. Note examples like I 


.don't want TO‘ go, *I will ‘NOT eat that zat tart, and She sacrificed EVEN | her 
mangeroo: ee ‘ 


? the phonplegecat tests in section 2. 1 above are not éasy to apply to 
. the current cages. Oné. possibly relevant observation concerns the 
' infinitive marker to and the riles governing the ‘aspiration of mcciae 


stops’ in English. ,-0 One context’ for aspiration is the beginning o ~ 


~“(phonologifcal)- word.? ‘If to were a roclitic rather than an iadeseadcat 
word,. then we would ‘expect’ no aspiration at the beginning - of perpetuate in- 
ta perpetuate. » ‘The presence of aspiration there supports other evidence 
' that to is not a elitic.. ae ; 8 _ 


corresponding evidence ‘can b& provided for noch -an 
rticles. I conclude 

the things that — 
have been labeled. as as particles are in fact independent w yrds” rather than, . 


.clitics, 7 


» ‘Up. to this chine’ 1 have been treating. particle | s if it were a 

‘ theoretical term, parallel to word, tlitic, and affix (admittedly, I have 
been inclined to put the word particle in. quotes)., But there is nofTéason 
whatsoever to think. ‘that, the class of particles in any languge Sonstt tutes 


a 


oe . - } 7. ae a” . 


" sae ‘Partieles' end syntactic cate oetca 
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a unified group of items. And there is certainly mo reason to think that . . 

particles make a coherent set cross-linguistically. Particles are . _. 

distinguished entirely negatively: they are the. items left over when all ( 

‘ the others have been assigned to syntactic categories, or the items that do - 

not belong to major word classes, or the items EBnE, do not take’ SHE Tee: : 

tional, affixes. . , : C86 are #8 a ‘ 2 
a | Og RE a” ; ae 

3.3.1. Acategorial items - ee ee Be: mo oS 

One way to capture this fact is to say that particles belong to no , 

syntactic category, that they are acategorial. This is equiyalent to « . - °° 

saying that these words are directly introduced by syntactic rules, rather 

than appearing as instances of lexical categories. ‘An acategorial account ~ 

of English: only would introduce: it via rules like the following: _ 


ooy 4 


ae ae-> “(on nly) Det Nom 


VP ---> (on nly) V (NP), (NP) REE 


PP ---~> (onl ly) Prep NP v 


_ The aVternative is to“assign on ly (and perhaps a few other particles) to a 
— small ‘subclass of Bavernes call +t "AdvX"> introduced by rules like the 
following: a ' 


* 


2 NP ---> (AdvX) Det Nom = a . 


_ NP ---> (AdvxX) V (NP) (NP) (BP) 


v 


PP ---> (AdvX) Prep NP a eee : a oe 


As Pullum (1982) points out in’his discussion of one English particle, 
the infinitive marker to, acategorial: accounts have been proposed for a 
very large number of words in English--in Chomsky 1957 and Burt 1971 alone, 
for infinitival to, the conjunctions and and or; certain occurrences of the» 
i, prepositions of, “by, and for;’ the complementizer that; the auxiliary verbs 
do, have, and b be; the expletive pronoun there; and the degree modifiers 
‘very and Sor7as 's well as‘ for severat affixes Casionk them, perfect -en,. 


progressive -ing, and negative n n't) and at least one clitic (possessive 
-'s). : . & 4 . ae ae - 


3.3.2. Problems» with seakspoeiatey oe = — _ 7 


* 
eo 6 ‘ 


pullus 1982! 182) observes that there are two reasons’ to object to 
the availability of acategorial descriptions: ‘it introduces irreducibly 
parochial ‘(language-particular) elements into the syntactic rules of the 
" language instead of assigning them to the natural repository for such 
parochiality, the lexicon’ and 'it formalizes‘a distinction between words 
in a language [the: distinction between categorial and acategorial words] . 3 é 
for which there is aoa no warrant in terms of the intuition of the ° 
native speaker’. ; all . 


ticaeee 
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, 
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“The first abjection is ‘important to anyone’ who - jwants to. prepo e ; 
substantive universal generalizations about. phrase ‘structure rules: The 
second objection tena there is no ‘psyghological reality. tét the 

categorial | and acategorial Merde ‘There are at least . 
two: further. objections: , . ‘ ; a 8 
ae “Pirbe,, not: only. is ‘there fo” Peers gaycholovical reality. to the 
tinction. between’ categorial and acategorial words, there seems to be no 
grammatical reality to it,, either. That is, there’ seem to be no grammati- 
real generalizations | that are correctly stated™ha, terms of this distinction. - 
‘I noted above that the set of particles ‘in a language do not hang. together 
da any grammatically interesting way; this is equivalent ‘to saying that 
acategorial words form no grammatically interesting class. 

Second, lumping acategorial words into a class predicts not only that 
there. shoutd be generalizations over this class (which I have just denied), 
but als® that there Houta not be any generalizations relating individual 
acategorial-words to other ‘syntactic “categories. Indeed, the apparent lack 
of such generalizations is what causes” particular words to be.treated 
acategorially. However, several such generalizations have been found: 
Emonds.1972 uses generalizations connecting the English verbal particles to: 
prepositions to argue that'-the-particles should be analyzed as (intransi- 
tive) prepositions, and Pullum 1982 uses generalizations connecting _ 
infinitival to to auxiliary verbs to argue that to should be .analyzed as an 
auxiliary verb (admittedly a rather special and defective one). It is a 
feature of such works that the generalizations. are by no means obvious or 
easy to discover. But the fact that they have been found in some cases 
encourages me to think that generalizations linking individual particles to 


syntactic categories can be found in other cases as well. 


3.3.3. No ctecetat words! 


As a result, I propose that there are no acategorial words; that is, 
“stated poeitively, every ‘word (in every: language) belongs to one of the 
syntactic categories provided by (universal) grammatical theory. 


_Clitics and inflectional affixes are acategorial, on this proposal, ; 
“but ‘every word must be assignable to a syntactic category. ~ Still another 


way of stating: the proposal: there are no parebetes--only syntactic 


Sabegories; elitiés, and inflectional affixes. 

I should add here that in proposing this.I am presuming an elaborated 
theory of syntactic categories. What is required, as Gazdar and Pullum 
(1982:. 1-3, citing earlier works in a variety of theoretical frameworks) 

_ have pointed out, is both a hierarchical arrangement of “subcategories ‘ 
“within categories (so that the English infinitive marker to can be treated | 
“as a. ‘singleton subclass of the’class of auxiliaries, itself a subclass of a 
class of verbs, itself a subclass of a class of predicators:that includes 

. both verbs and adjectives) and also the ability to refer to ‘natural 
classes' of categories that cross-cut one another (the ability, . for 
instance, to refer to adjectives and.verbs together as a class, and also to 
refer to adjectives and nouns together as a class). The required theory of . 
syntactic categories is therefore parallel in its form to the theory of * 
distinctive features in phonology. Its most salient feature here is’ that 

.. : 2 oN 


& 


° ie - =160- - 
it permits reference to a ‘large. number of word shacheseter gal’ ‘jizeat ‘from a 
single word ’.to ‘thousands, with some classes - included within others, and. 


MACH some classes ‘intersecting with éthers. 


3.3.4. An alternative er AS ee - ie ee ke ae 
7 The proposal I have just made ,appears| to run. directly counter; to ideas 


presented by Carlson (1983); In this section I will argue that the two .are., 
compatible,’ and in so doing I. wilt, shaper somewhat my own ‘proposal. 


Carlson's diecaceten begins with ‘the sescevatiouunne in language in 
general ‘there aré two distinct types of morphemes...variously referred to 
as lexical vs. function morphemes, full words vs. empty words, content 
words vs. particles' (69). Carlson takes this distinction to ‘be ay 
fundamental one in linguistic theory, and ‘argues that particle words group 
together. with inflectional affixes, indeed with certain instances of 
morphological operations like reduplicadtion, with certain clitics, with 
some suprasegmental marks like intonation contours, with some null 
elements, and even with instances of altered word order, A telling case’ is 
that of yes-no questions across languages; they are marked by “particle 
words, by verbal inflections, by clitics, by. intonation or other supra~ 
segmental means, and by word order changes (like inyersion,-in English) --in 
some languages by two or more- of these in concere. oF in ah fernatton, 


The sdgeest ion Carlson ultimately caves is that particle words and 
their ilk are in fact*both meaningless and not lexical items at all. 
Instead, a particle or one of its kin is a mark of a syntactic combination, 
a concomitant of a rule that combines lexical or phrasal material; : 
according to Carlson, the meaning apparently associated with some such 
items is actually a semantic.operation associated with the rule. 


we 
> v 


; My proposal requires only that a particle‘ word be. jasteded to a 

: syntacic category. It does not require that the particle be listed, in the 
lexicon (assuming that the lexicon is conceived as the list of open-class 
items), or even that it have a meaning common to all of its occurrences. 

The main. reason particles should belong to a syntactic category is that 
generalizations should be statable across classes of particles, across 
classes containing both particles and indubitable lextca? items, and even 
across classes comprising occurrences of the ‘same’ particle introduced by 
different rules. For this purpose, it would be sufficient for material 
introduced as a concomitant of a syntactic rule to have some internal ; 
feature organization of a nonphonological sort (and indeed we wouldn't want. 
it to have internal phonological organization, for ‘then phonological 
features would be available to condition or constrain ay tackic -opera~ 
tions). This’material would not have to have a *meaning’ » and it certainly. 
is not necessary that this material be a ‘mentbe r of an open class. jane 


“FOr this proposal to work, we must assume a distinction similar to one 
Seb has repeatedly been suggested in’ transformational grammar, between an 
‘early' accessing of the lexicon (for open-class items) and a ‘late’ 
accessing. (for function torphemes and words), though there is no need to 
' treat the insertion of open-class items: as early in derivations. What we 
require is a distinction between the® lexicon proper--a list in which © 
bundles SEOMOE PRE) OTe rae features are matched with phonological content 


es ee - % 167 vie 
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':; and meaning--and a process of shape assignment, in which bundles of . ; 
morphosyntactic features (associated with words or phrases) receive’ 
phonological shapes, whether as segmental material,.as an.operdtion on ; 
‘segmental material, or is, prosodic featured: : one Pe eee 


™ ir Be . 


ton * conclude that’’a Carlson-style treatment of particles is. indeed 
compatible. with the claim that there aré ng acategotial words, so long as 


material introduced as an accompaniment. to a syntactic rule. can be 
internally complex. : . 


ry 7 § 
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-3.4.. ‘Particles’ and a typological generalization a a 


I return now to the issue with which this paper, began, namely the 
involvement of particles in general hypotheses about langauge, in 
particular typological generalizations. I want to treat one hypothesized 

.’ generalization in particular: Kaisse's proposal (1982: 4) that ‘All 
languages with S' clitics place those clitics in second position, after the 
first stressed constituent (or word) of the clause, regardless of the, 
category of that constituent (or word). : 

My aim here is not to‘defend or attack this proposal--I:am inclined to 
believe that the strongest form in which it can be maintained:is limited to 
free-word-order languages, and I am not committed even to that verston--but 
rather to point out that most 6f the problematic cases adduced by Kaisse _ 
are irrelevant to the hypothesis, since they do not involve clitics, but 
rather (i) 'particles' that turn out to.be independent words, (ii) 
‘particles’ that turn out to be affixes, or (111) 'particles' that turn out 
to be simple-clitic variahts of ‘independent' words (simple clitics are 
those, like the English auxiliary clitics 's; 'd, and so on, that serve as 
reduced forms occurring in the same positions ‘as ‘corresponding full 
forms--in my English example, the full forms is/has, would/had, and so on). 


. . . To elucidate Kaisse's version of Wackernagel's Law, I* must First. .° 
' explain that ‘S' clitics are a subtype of special clitics (clitics not 
partaking of the distribution of corresponding full forms) functioning ‘2s 
constituents of S'--that is, as modifiers of S. Spécial clitics marking 
mood, tense, and’aspect are typical S' clitics, and special clitics markin 
subject pronouns are typical examples of S, rather than S', clitics in 


ae 


Kaisse''s scheme. ; 
“ It follows from,the statement of Kaisse's generalization that any of 

the following would be counterexamples to it: es 

_ =-S' clitics if’ initial position; 


A 


--S'  clitics in a medial position other than 2P--for instance, in 
third position; . re 


a _--S' clitics located with’ respect to the end of. a clause, either 
.in final. position or in penultimate position. ‘ 


.Kaisse herself is careful to bring fotward cases that seem to be. . 
counterexamples, or at least problematic. These include ¥ 


a . ‘ 


ee 


ne ae 


ay wT Ae vy ta, ; a 7 
a ee --init fa s' clitics in ‘Welsh; oS - 2 os 
See Po [So . os ge. 3 
: = thied® ppaition S' clitics. ‘a Gamat o a ; 
--finad s' ‘clitics in Chrau and aban (to ‘hich 7 can adda & . 


similar case ‘in Hidatsa); “se eS S' clitics in Nganhcara. i 


; I cannot consider all of these cases -here--to begin with, I lack the 
‘ information I would need'to judge the Kenyang case--but I can consider | , 
: representative phenomena: .independent words rather" than clitics (eotaan. 
Chrau); affixes. rather than clitics (Hidatsa); and simple-clitic alternants 
of independent words rather than special clitics (Welsh). These are 


examined, in order, in the next section. 


4. Items misclassified as special elrEtes 7 a 
4.1. Independent words rather than elitics ~> 


The burden of most of the preceding discussion has been that many 
items that might be classified as (special) clitics are in fact just 
independent words. ; 


4.1.1. German conversational particles. a C8 oo 


bone case I have already alluded. to: the German ‘conversational 
patticles' ja ‘indeed’, eben ‘just’, denn "for", doch 'yet', and wohl 
‘indeed’. As Kaisse (1982: 9) observes, most of these particles. are 
capable of receiving stress, a property ‘more characteristic of independent 
grammatical words than of the special clitics'. . ; . 


tay : 


Several of the conversational pattiches can even occur in solstieny 
or in combination with other "little words' doch sa enone by itself a 
positive answe: z,to a negative question (Verstehst du-das nicht? Doch. 
SDon't you understand that? Yes, I do.' ), and ja doch and nicht doch serve 
als emphatic. positive and-negative answers, respectively; wohl alone hl alone is an 
exclamatory 'Well then!' or a military "Aye, aye’, and ja “wohl and nicht 
wohl are an emphatic positive and an emphatic eters respectively; eben 
alone is an exclamatory,,'Exactly! That's right!’ If the conversational — 
particle ja is to, be identified with the gasnex-word ja, then it should be 
. added to this list, and it probably should be added in any case, given its 
: ‘ ‘exclamatory use. in examples like Ja, ist er gegangen? ‘Why, has he gone?' 
, In any event,- the binding test. (section 2.3.1) indicates that. most of the 
conversational particles (denn is the™ Conspicuous exception) are indepen- 
dent words ee than clitics. 


It is also true that the ‘conversational particles are by no means 
 restridted to second position, that is,.to position after the first. 

constituent of a clause. Ja, wohl, and eben, at least, occur phrase- 
initially as well, in examples like Hunderte--ja Tausende 'Hundreds-- 
indeed/even/nay thousands',- Wohl zehnmal /Indeed/easily/at least -ten- 
times', and Eben an der Stelle "Just on that spot’ » That is, the conver-, 
satlonal particles (again with the notable exception of denn) have the 
distributional properties (section 2.3. 5) of independent words rather than. 
clitics. : 


ord 
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‘tions about clitics. 


constituent in Chrau. These "preverbal particles" ate adverbial in 
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The reason that the conversational particles appear to be problematic ' 
“for Kaisse is: that in‘main clauses, where German requires that verbs take 


"+ second position, ths ,cOaverestional particles appear ‘in third position: 


+, , Peter war dai, dgch” "det. ‘ 
. Peter’ was indeed: fet t. there 


“*Peter ce doch dort. . 
*Peter ja doch war dort. 7 _ 


aly 


ee ER . weil Peter ja doch.dort war .o 


° 


because Peter was. indeed yer there’ 
There is, of. course, no problem df the tage ional particles gire . 
adverbs of.a special type. “Them their. privileges of occurrence dre inatter’s 
of ‘syntax--interesting, but of no particular significance. for generaliza- 


a i.) - 
> ‘ 4 ‘ aed : Ze 


Everything I know about the’ German’ conversational particles sndiwstes 


that they are adverbs with, special restrictions on their occurrence--in 
this respect, much like English;-not,, though of course with rather different. 


distributional restrictions from 1 those on not. - : . 
beled. “Chrau particles = . fe . — 


The Mon-Khmer language Chrau, as | described ‘by - ‘Thomas Gia, presents 

a picture of incredible ; diversity in its particles. 
if 

Thomas' _analysis. ioe this SVO. language distinguishes nuclear sicts i 
clause, filléd by verbs and. thei t\nominal ae GUMERES 5: from peripheral slot 
filled primarily by. ‘various types of "particles* - Among the particle a 
is a category of ‘adverbs’, which are. by. distributional definition ‘words, 
which usually follow the object, but which can freely precede the object" 
(81) and which have meanings comparable to ose of adverbs in familiar 
languages. But the class of+particles also includes a set of ‘initial- 
adverbials' y sdeoplhoute adjuncts to. specific verbs, though located before 
the abject: a set of 'movable particles’, of idiosyncratic distributdons, 
which combine with a variety of constituent types;‘and a set of: 'fiital>,. — 
particles’, the-most common of which is en ‘already, now, finighed' ~ 2. 


— 


" (Thomas, 100). The ‘peripheral slots ina clause include ‘several that are 


clearly phrasal, in particular a set of ‘clause, temporals' (time 
adverbials) and ae set of ‘location’ elements ipreposs Fone phrases of 
location). are 


Other particles are located at the beginning of the verb phrase 


meaning, ‘marking negation and renporet relations, “ 


Still more types of partickes occur in main canes only.. ' These 


‘include a set of ‘initial particles"; some modal in meaning | (chic ‘surely, 


probably' ); most functioning as sentence connectives (ncal. ‘then, after 2 


.that'; te ra 'so that, as a result' )}; a set of ‘modal particles’, 


* 
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% 


intervening between the clause temporal and the subject, or seedeetite after 


Sas ~e . > &, tgy 


particles are’ ak we Borde 


ones dndleates that the fitial particles form any sort of unit with the J 


, 
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‘the subject, and. again performing both modal (dang gal ‘truly; indeed':) and. ~ 


connective ae s0.as a result, then, in that case’) functions; and a 
collection of ‘final: particles’: beyond those wet can occur. in’ both main 
and embedded clauses. These final particlhes mark questions of various 
types, imperatives of various types, emphatic assertion and denial, and. 
bewilderment or surprise. It is these particles, mentioned in Zwicky -1977, 
that appear to constitute an exception to Kais'se's. version of Wackernagel's 
Law--if they are clitics, The initial particles would also constitute © 
straightforward i aa if they ‘are ehiphes: 


te a 4 


But there is no reason to think the final and initial P PAS LASTS are 
anything other than words, eae fact. 


Chrau is largely monosyllabic, and the particles all maintain their 


‘ phonological integrity; there is no evidence that they coalesce with 


neighboring morphemes. Chrau accent is a matter of high pitch,,usually on _ ~ 
the Final syllable in a asentence, and, it is true that final particles like 


‘the emphatic negative no Oq and*the mild emphatic vu de,have inherent low 


pitch (Thomas, 60f.'). “However, a number of other morphemes (di 'in order 


to, until’, and the sentence and noun ‘phrase coordinators) have inherent 


low pitch even though they are not, final particles--and, in any. case, 
usually neutral -or de-emphasized words in a sentence can receive high pitch 
for special emphasis. Phonologically,. then, there is no compelling reason 


_ to classify ‘the Ghrau particles as enitiesi : 


It fs also true “that none , of the, particles seems to. be able to occur 
in' isolation. -However, from Thomas' exposition it appears that anly nouns 
and verbs can occur:in isolation, ‘so that free occurrence is. nota good | 
litmus for@words Vs. glitics in Chrau. 


At least bib facts favor ‘tne classification of the Chrau aveeres as* 
independent, words. The first of these is that a number of the particles 
are clearly morphologically complex. The darren particle vu de, for Ss Patt 


“instance, is an idiomatic combination of vu "people' and de possessive 


particle’ (Thomas, 189). By the complexity criterion (section .2.3.6), we a A. 9 


expect Hhese particles | to be words rather than clitics. a 7 


The eect fact ig that the distribution of ° ‘the final particles cannot 


_ be described by a single principie locating them at \the end. of a clause. 


The complication is that "Part of the clause nugleus may be, repeated ae 


(echoed) after the, final particle for additional semantic emphasis’ 


(Thomas, 102). We need to say that final particles combine either with a 


Clause, or with a clg@m@me and an independent constituent (from:Thomas' 


éxamples, the echoed- stituent can apparently be a noun phrase, a verb 


phrase, or the two in combination, werneur any final particles). 


a 
- The distribution criterion econ 2.3.5), then suggests that the 
9 


oe conclude that absolutely Hothing about. ene Micaslogy: or syntax of. 


non-particle word preceding them. Similarly, nothing indicates that the’ 
initial - particles form any" sort of unit with the nori~par ticle, ward 


following” ee. A Hy Te , 


4.2. Affixes rather ‘than clitics” 


The Siouan language Hidatsa is an SOV language with a eet of doeehe 
emes, indicating moods, that occur only after V in main clauses. These 
mood markers are differently peeked ca 1955 and by Matthews 1965. 


Matthews' description is in the early transformational framework; it - 


4 


‘has a set of phrase structure rules (introducing: eight moods via the rile S 


---> P Mood), a set of transformational rules (irrelevant to the issue we 
are considering here), anda set of rules inttoducing boimdaries into 
syntactic structures. Matthews (Appendix B.1l) descrftbes this third set, of 
tules as demarcating ‘words’, but he also says that the way strings are — 
divided into 'words'.can diverge considerably from the (surface) constit- 
uent structure, so that it is' clear that this, third set of rules, inter- 
'vening bétween the transformational and phonological components, comprises 
what:have come to be known as Teadjustment rules, creating’ ‘phonological 
words' “rather than the words of ordinary morphology. That is, Matthews is 
proposing that the mood markers are clitics, syntactically positioned at 
the end of an S and later readjusted to form phonological words with the V 
that precedes them. These are special clitics (they have no full forms in> 
this position, or any other position), and ‘from their’ meaning, S' clitics. 
we 
Rabinett' 3 analysis, on the other hand, is framed in terms of | 

position-classes of: affix morphemes. For her, the mood markers belong 
uncomplicatedly to a class of inflectional affixes — also such 
non-mood sorynenst as, wa ‘as, when, at’ and hiri ‘"because' : 

_ Now Matthews" aise, in which mood markers like Quotative wareac, al 
Report rahe, and Emphatic ski'are,S' clitics located clause+Finally, 
clearly run runs against Katsse's version of Watkernagel's Law, While - 


"Robinett! s analysis of Hidatsa is consistent with Kaisse's proposal (the 


location of inflectional aff{xes has nothing to do with the placement of S'- 
clitics). ~ But which oe the two is the right analysis ofsHidatsa? ; 
“4 
Consider .the eviearta that Zwicky and Pullum (1983a) provide to 
im from inf lectiong affixes, and the criteria they cite 
from other’ authors (Carstairs 1981 Mid Muysken 1981). ‘Most of: these 
criteria do not apply to the Hidatsa case, at least given what I know about 
the language. But not all are beside the point, Carstairs’ third 
criterion--that. inflectional affixes are.'membérs o relatively small. 
closed system, one of whose members must always. appéar at the relevant , 
place in structure’ (4)--fits the Hidatsa cage perfectly, since the-mood 
markers make a small (seven- or eight-member ) closed class, one of whose 
members must appear: ata particular: point in structure,. name ly at the end. 
of fey main clause.- Zwicky and Pudlum's first ceriterion--that™ ‘clitics 
can éxhibit a low degree of selection with respect-to their hosts, Whi le 
_ affixes exhibit a hig h degree. of selection with respect to their’ stems' 
-(503)--is suas iateae ith an affix analysis, since the mood markers ‘occur 
“Rely after verbs; but’ ince \erbal clitics are, common in the. banetane? of 
the world, not much weight can be. placeg on ‘> test. _ a 


' The most pectin evidenéé vin favor. of the: affix analysis comes from 
aed and Pullum' s third eeitetons ‘Morphophonological idiosyncrasies are 
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position. 8 


,to be a cldeice % : 


-analysis) rather thag clitics (in the spirit of Matthews’. analysis). 
¢ ay 4 ; 7 
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more characteristic of affixed words than of clitic words' (504). There 
are at least three types ‘of iia i ological percerrer tick associated 
with the mood markers. 2 

; First, the Optative and Imperativ markers: "Both. ‘coubine with a- 
preceding number morpheme...inhto the phonemic shape aara...Otherwise, after - ~ _ 
a nonhigh vowel that is not preceded by a nonhigh vowel,...[they] have the 


shapes h and ka, respectively» elsewhere their’ shapes' are ah and aka, 


respectively (Matthews, 108)... These morphophonemic conflations and 
alternations have no obvious aes elsewhere within the, language. 


Second, the Report mood javier idiosyncratically fails to undergo a an 
(Matthews, 287) a morphophonemic rule raising e to i in morpheme-final , 


6 


irregular behavi rin the stem to which it is attached: ‘Under certai 


Third, at least one mood marker conditions morphophonemical ly 7 
not-yet- -unders tod conditions, a stem will move. its stress to the cain 


_ vowel when it f/s immediately followed by the Quotative morpheme' (Matthews, 


286). / — - 7 


Finally, tthe phonological shape of at least one of the mood markers 
indicates that it is an affix rather than a clitic. Most of the mood 


‘markers have quite ordinary shapes, like Indefinite toak and Period c, but 


one, Question, has a peculiar phonological realization: as-a glottal 
inpereer =? of an immediately precening vowel aa bebewa 101). 

Now morphophonological processes like ablaut, imlaat; consonant. 
changes, reduplication, accent shifts and tone alterations are fainly . 
common as the phonological, exponents of inflectional or derivational, 
formations in morphology. Sometimes the processes cooccur with: affixes 
(e.g. German umlaut with plurals in -er, as in Blaetter, from Blatt 


_ ‘leaf! ); sometimes they are the sole Phonological. exponent of a formation 
(e.g. German umlaut as the sole mark of plurality, as in Brueder, from. 
.' Bruder brother’). Sometimes ,the proceses affect only. a subtype ef a 


formation (e. g. German umlaut in general,’ given that iny plurals, like 


Frauen. ‘women'!, do not involve umlaut even though thef in noun stems have: 


umlautable vowels); sometimes ‘they dccur. across the board | (e. g. the Tagalog 
‘contemplated- aspect’ form of a verbs marked eaty: and always by redupli- . 

cation, as in makikita ‘will see’, from makita ‘see’ (Schachter. and Otanes 8) 
1972: 363)). Parallel phenomena involving clitics or independent words are ? 

at least very rare, if not unexampled. Given that the Hidatsa Question £ 
morpheme is realized as a | morphophotio logical process, it is most unlikely. 


Pi 


: ( (Notice, that here I am using a test to diactagutah clitics from .* . 


affixes that Zwicky and Pullum do not cite: Morphophono logical processes 
no’sma lly function parallel to affixes rather than to clitics (or. inde- , 
pendent words).) 


On balance, evety evi arien I have senttocli shows that the Hidatas 
mood markers are inflectional affixes (after the fashion of Robinett’: 3. 


ve 


9 


ae 


~ 


- bu 
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4.3. Simple clitics rather than special clitics 


es 


e 


Welsh presents a situation that, at first glance, seems to involve S' 
clitics in clause-initial position. The particles at issue in this VSO ° 
language include at, least the affirmative particles y(r), fe,-and mi; the 
intergogative particles, a and ai; the relative particle a; andthe n negative 
particles ni(d), na(d), and nac. Fr their functions, it is clear that if 
these particles are s ecial strcgf the are s* witless The question is 
whether they are special clitics all. ‘ 

To explore this question, I must first sketch the syntactic properties 
of the Welsh particles. The particle y(r). will servé as an ania ae 
It. combines" with a clause whose main verb is a form of bod "to be' 


Yr ' oedd.- Jac Doo. yma Y "Jack was tere! 
PRT was Jack here 


ae A _oedd Jac yma? ‘Was Jack here?' and Nid oedd Jac ma a 'Jack wasn't 


here' 


ae: 


The other afirmative particles, fe and mi, combine with eisdscs having 
main verbs other than bod, and they are optional, whereas y(r) is enti gas 
tory: *0edd Jac yma, but bog Mj Zanodd Jac and Canodd Jac ‘Jack sang’ - 


° ¥(r) does not, however, combine with clauses that have a (fronted) 
topicalized constituent; the particle is instead in complementary distri- 
bution with a topicalized* constituent: “Y_bachgen oedd yma 'It was the boy 
who was here’, Yma oedd y-bachgen | ‘It was here that the .boy was',*but *Yr‘ y 


bachgen oedd yma and *Y bachgen yr oedd yma. The interrogative and 
negative particles are not so restricted; compare Ai_ Jac oedd yma? "Was it. 


- Jack ‘who was here?' and Nid Jac oedd yma ‘It wasn't Jack who was here’ with 
Jac Oedd yma. Note also that y{r ) does not sooctur with afai or ni(d). 


For sentences with Te verb bod, ehen; theré are six-things that can. 
precede the. yerb: AFF, G, N TOP, P, Q TOP, and NEG .TOP, where ‘AFF’ «stands 
for the affirm$tive particle, 'Q' for ‘the interrogative particle,’ 'NEG' for 
the ae particle, and ! _for ‘a topicalized ape AD 


° 
‘ F ; 2 


(A transformational’ bcenkaent would get the effect of koa viewenkary 
distribution between AFF and TOP by moving a ttopicalized constituent so as 
to replace AFF, but the details af how the positions in Comp get filled 
“need not concern here.) In this analysis,’ AFF has the allomoxph® y and © 
yr (depending on onsbhee. the followimg.verb. begins with a consonant or a. 
vowel) ‘when it ts Se tatttal, aud a zero lomorph otherwise. 


“« Such a straightforward analysis of the’ sino Welsh facts is. not 


possible if AFF “i8 a special eLIENS) and fag — addition the’ clitieization sj 


Pa ® 2 : 7 oN 


\ 


a 4 fs : . ; he : = 1 Pq ma 3 ° tee * . | 


Ca ee 


uw 
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eonpaient is. to follow. all syntactic speewevond a clitic element AFF woul 
not be available.in the syntactic component. Similar remarks hold for Q 
and NEG, and indeed for the other particles I have not discussed in any 
detail here. We must now ask why anyone should suggest ;that the Welsh 
particles arerclitigs, ‘rather than poneoenacy nondae 
, 


ss: 


¥ 


The first piece'of evidence suggesting. a clitic waivers: is the, 


a 


, 


2 


regtricted distribution of particles. - ‘Bug I have Tidw famp Ly - illustrated the 


fact that items with meetetcted distributions are not. snecessarliy clitics. 
The second piece of Srideice is ‘that the pavticles® are usually 

unaccented. Ni(d), fe, and mi, ‘however, are easily accented for emphasis. 

And,, in any case, the’ e accentual criterion is one of the- least reliable, as 


, i ‘pointed out in? section 2.2. - 


J °° 
x -_ 


Ww What: Lodiea like the really conclusive pleog of evidence comes from the 


phonological properties of AFF, NEG, ‘and- -Q in éblloquial Welsh speech. 
Preceding forms of the verb bod (which are always vowel- initial), AFF” and 
NEG are phonologically reduced and attached to the verb. Yr oedd.Jac yma 
pronounced with a indftial schwa is distinctly bookish; the colloquial 
version is 'R oedd Jac yma, in which .the first phonological word is /royd/. 
Nid oedd Jac yma pronounced with a full form nid is emphatically negative; 
the unemphatic colloquial version is 'D oedd Jac yma., tn which the first 
phonological word is /doy3/. In the same context, Q is simply absent. A’ 


_ oedd Jac yma? is distinctly bookish; the colloquial version is just Oedd 


Jac yma?, with rising final accent indicating its interrogative character. - 


“Moreover, preceding verbs other than. bod, "Q aiid NEG are _ usually. not 
tea laced as separate’ elements at all in cot toques! Welsh. Instead, Q is 
manifested aga morphophono logical rule, the 'soft mutation’, affecting 
certain segments at the beginning of a verb following Q, and as a concomi- 
tant rising intonation on the sentence as a whole. -And NEG may be realize 


d 


‘via another Set of morphophonolegicat alterations (soft. mutation’ of some | 


consonants, ‘aspirate mutation’ of others) affecting the first segment of: 
the verb following it, in combination with’a negative. marker ddim or mo 
later in the sentence. The eélloqufal version of A ganodd ef? "Did he 
sing?' (cf. affirmative Canodd. ef 'He sang') is Ganodd ef?, and ‘the 
colloquial version of Ni chanodd ef ddim "He didn't sing" is Chanodd_ ef 
ddinn oe rcp : : 
oy 8, ® , e r) i ° 
Both the facts about: che paveieves preceding * forms of bod and the 
facts about the particles preceding other verb uggest-a high degree of 
integration between the particles:and the verb forms that follow them; 


indeed, the particles,seem transparently to be clitics. (For at least some 


speakers of modern Wefsh, one might even want to analyze | some of the 
mutated verb forms as inflectional foris. ) es  # 


For the many” speake rg, who hava full and reduged* forms of the particle 
as formal/bookish and informal/colloquial veriants, it is clear that the 
reduced,-forms (AFF It/, NEG /d/) -are clitigs. But they are simple clitics, 
SECREEinE in the same peer er one as the courcseqndine full forms. 

7s g 2 2 > 

The: zero variants of Q and NEG-can. “then bs ana lyzed* as zera alLomorphs 

of simple CLEEte?y an eualysts that is- eect attractive in pene of 
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a is . : ae _— - 175 = ‘. 
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the fact that. the mutations appearing ‘when thére is no overt manifestation 
of Q or NEG are exactly those that occur with a or ni(d), is present: id 
ganodd ef?, (Ni) chanodd ef.” : 


: I conclude that the’ Welsh 'particles' are independent words. (advetbe, 
_, presumably, though of. a small and distributionally restricted class) 
pee clitic yariants. ie on 


‘ . as ry , 


5, AY real class of particles 2 ae . 


Despite all the:cold water t have thrown on the notion of particle in 
the sections above, there is a grammatically significant class of words 
that have often been labeled ' particles’ --namely the ‘discourse particles’, 
or 'interjections', as surveyed"most aeeaae for English by James (1974), 

Goldberg (1980), and Schourup (1983). 


. 


eiabeagase discourse particles include (certain instances of) well, 


hey, oh, yes, like,-y'know, no, uh, now, say, why, look, listen, and © 
ee at perhaps others, as in the « examples: 


Kim will want, well/oh/like/uh/say/why , a golden penguin. 
Well/hey/ok/yes/y know/look/listen, let's go to Pismo Beach. 
I . Fy . 


yo? a d like a pomegranate popsiche, please. .. ; ‘ 


(On distributional grounds, the traditional class of exclamatory .'inter- 
jections' in English--items like ouch, boy, gosh,, holy cow, wow, my- 
goodness, dear me, and hell-+«should also be grouped with tl these aes >) 


. Though these items are in some sense ‘little words’ they are tat 
all like clitics. Their. kinship is, thstead, with vocatived: appositive | 
- relatives, and ERESETOpELYG sdverbials like I think, as you might have ‘ 


-heard, and so they aay ae & x 


Un ike clitics, which are prosodically. dependent, discourse particles 
and their kin are prosodically independént. Typically, they are both 
accented and prosodically separated from their surrounding context. 


Though discourse particles are usually, monomorphemic, they can be 
morphologically complex (y' know is- probably still complex for most current 
speakers of English}, and certainly the constructions related to them are 
compdex, often having quite. considerable internal “structure (as in the - 


é : \pakentheetead as I ought to hhave realized you probably heard from. Robin or 
the vocative all you people with both apples and oranges. in' you : 


Amapsacks). j \ : 


* Unlike clitics, which forn words like apes: in combination with 
‘neighboring words,, discourse particles and their kin age syntactical 
-insplated ‘from, ‘the rest of the sentences they occur in.. Typ£aal, y, the 
internal syntax of a discourse construct has nothing to do withthe syntax 
of thé serene bene: oo - 


Finally, a point about meaning. ‘Clitics express a variety. of 
‘meanings; — in addition.to clitics indicating: various arguments of a verb, 
Ry # HGGSIDEY ‘sentence type, negation, and so on, : ‘there ate some. — are 


. eM ee c see 
7 & © 1 - cit sal ml 


ERIC > fe eee 


r 


ya 
> 
i & 2 - 
> * Oe es - » ae . 
. : ig “ 
& - 8 . . rn . ae , 
. * “ ' 

: : ” . 


’ 


performed the game service by ain aot 


- id 


= . _ 4 na -170- % ais a 2 ; 2 ye , 
veal ly: pragmatic/discourse markers, indicating the speaker’ 8 state of mind” 
with respect to the content of what is said, the speaker's estimate of the. 


speaker-addressee ‘relationship, and the spedkeér’ s estimate of the role. of. 


_the current sentence within a larger discourse. Discourse patticles’ ard 
-all pragmatic/discourse markers; they never supply, Sreumancs for predicates 
or act as operatars on propositions. . e ; 


ooo ae aa . e 


The special characteristics of discourse partighes. have long. been 
recognized. Traditional grammars of.many languages. distinguish a class af 
interjections; ‘and detailed grammars ‘based on distributional analysis” (Like 
Fries 1952 for English) * must separate discourse © particles from other — 
function words. Fri&s' analysis, for example, has. 15 classes Gf ‘function , 
words, among them Group K well, oh, now, and: w why,” very. frequently. 
occurring at the beginning .of "response 1 utterance ynits',. and more 
generally at.the beginning of sentences continuing conversations (101)}, 
Group L (yes and Do, distributed much as the items in-Group K, but - 


y _* 


', occurring as whole | "response utterantes’ and having a clearer meaning than 


the group K words (102)), Group M (look, sa y,» and listen as ‘attention- 


getting. signals’ (103)),.and Group N (please occurring with réquest 


sentetidés, most frequently at the beginning (103)). These four classes of. 
function words stand out véry clearly against all the others, primarily 
because their ‘distribution, in this very distributional grammar, is 
described in discourse terms, not in terms of their cooccurrence possibit 
litieg. with. other syntactic constituents. co. . ow 


ce 
, 


2 


“I seacnide that there is a place for a class of, discourse particles’ in 


general grammatical theory (and, undoubtedly, a place for many sub¢ lasse3 — 


“jn the grammars of individual languages). ‘Discourse particles, however; 


make up only a small part of the great world of ‘particles’ y and they” nave 
nortan worth mentioning in common with clitics. ; 


» . 


‘4 : 5 
, . . Footnote's 
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*My isuke to the people: (especially David Dowty ‘and. David Stampe) who 


listened.-to an): ‘earlier version of this paper at Ohio State and offered .+ 


‘-comments and ‘¢riticisms; and to Geoffrey Pullums wha. (even more admirably) + 


v8 


+. 


distingtion between definitional criteria and symptoms, possibly -because 
‘scholars in general are so anxious ‘to ‘a ine their terms’ properly. 
Nevertheless, lists of. symptoms are always useful, and’ in the case--of terms 
that function. (ag ri¥oretitel primitives, only lists of symptoms. can, be © 
. provided. (this latter. peint can be. seen .as the main lesgon: of” Johngon* Ss: 
.1977 .eritique of ined 1976 ‘definition’ wot ausject in: _erannatical 
theory). . we ncaa = 


. . be & 
~ so * 


; peek revs asia. this discussion should proceed: in. ‘terms “af morphs 
rather” than morphemes .. An.independent word can have a number j f ‘phono, 
logical forms--English /h®z haz 2 9z/ representing the auxil ry: verbs 


a 


-% : Paar 7 i Z . ¥ 


a leor : an exterided ‘discussion ef tests in liriguistics,vsee Zuicky 1977a.- 
Se the lM®mguistic literature has not been very clear about,the . 


* 


4a 


has, for instance-~and a clitic having oné set. ‘of phonological sora can oe, 


ae 
' 
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wie phaes with an. independent’ ced *avaie another--English. é1 ic /z. 3 2/ 
_ in‘alternation with the independent auxiliary has,’ for instan é. Because 
' of these. phenomena, any discussion of the difference between clitics and 
F _ woxds should. be framed/in terms of the classiffeation ‘of par ibular morphs, 
“pe padgings of phonological: form.and lexical identity, and not in terms of any 


’ more abstract construct .like morpheme. We will- want to say that a kiliary 


' /Re2/" is ‘an’ indepéndent. word and: fhat auxiliary /z/ is a clit C3 ‘will: ‘ 
.- Mant, to avoid- having to" classify. the euxtliery* sorphene has as Ree or. the , 


i - oth yer... . ; ; ; : . . 


tion will appear. in. _somewhat different form. ae 
of. ‘American Lin ulstics. me « : 


eos 
‘ oe 


stb gne, tardicg to Matthews; he counts th Semeohuneus Optat{ve and . ) 
‘Imperative gaparneetie: ° ‘ ay - ~ a 


« i Ao 


Pe a The apeielas (x) is*homophonous with, and historically derived from, ; 
nd ‘the définite article yary. But .it should be clear even from the few data I - : 
| "+ + présent here that there would be.no justification fer classifying the ee 3 
sper ercle as a definite « *aheleles <n modern” Welsh. * = 
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be Srhe discussion ‘that follows is based-in part on my own field work on 
: Welsh, ahd in part on the data in two teaching grammars~- the ‘hookish'r” — 
grammar of’ Bowen. and Rhys Jones ce qe the ‘colloquial’ grammar, of Rhys - . 
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‘0- Introduction — og oe. oo 


Finnish has : five morphemes that have presented -analytic difficulties. 
__to both syntacticians and phonologists for. years. These five morphemes 
have been referred to in‘the literature as “Possessive Suffixes” (hence~ 
forth Px, as is the: traditional abbreviation in the field), "possessive" 
because of their association and ‘cooccurrence with the genitive personal 


pronouns , and "suffixes" because of their.status as a _proper subpart of the 


. ~ word. - I.shalt- demonstate that the best approach fo these’ morphemes is to 
-* describe them as clitics; my. discussion brings together fa¢ts about the 

phonological and morphological behavior of the Px (few of which have been 

presented in a unified way in the literature) that point to, cliticization. 

- Then I shall examine the syntactic evidence and, taking into consideration 

"| a presentation by Plerrehumbert (1981), argue for two fairly simple clisis: 
rules involving clitic depettng ane clitic: movement (as well as ace 

ee ra . - 


o 
a 
* another noun. phrase in the sentence, the Px are anaphors. (An apparent | 


exception,, in which ‘the. NPs referred to are (genitive) non-interfogative 
personal pronouns, turns out to fall under my ‘generalization; these NPs 


J’ 
Cy 


claim that the Px are (anaphoric)-clitics, I point, out how they ‘differ 
systematically from other sie in Finnish, | aaa 
ak ae se ot : Nt 
1. Phonological Facts” “os a s i fe 
‘Any morpheme- in ‘thti's esse behaves as if it were’a proper subpart of 


the word, because it undergoes certain (morpho) phonological rules with the 


‘» , word.as their domain, and because it prevents ‘other (morpho)pkonological 

; - rules from applying word-finally’>to stems. The Px must also. be nsidered. 

oa proper ' subparts of words for the reason that they are, or Tene 

i . possible indepéndent words. Igstead, they are” similar,” or someti¥es, even - 
identical, to well-forigl sufftzes of etont ahs so . tag 


Poe . Z : 
@ 4 . a 


pene Ll. Hord-interdat"/sanghi2 and fionoesetien: 


eo 
~ -o« 
ron 

a 
as 


ao “person plural Px (do ° (-mme and _cnne.,‘- seapeetively).« Few words begin with. 
eae gis. Consonant, clustpa 8, none git ine, bus the ¢hird. person Px. at least in- its” 
yi: os “bastt allomorph), -is- tsa hos nes. Therefore} the Px cannot stand. alone as. 
ea ” tadependent,, words. ; ‘They are. “sinitar to case. ‘suffixes.im form-+1SG eni-. ay 

“4... + 28G -si parallel the egsive suffi ha; ’tmme and ~nne: ‘aré pagpbiel. CO O.. tye 


i allative case “lle? and the ghird. person vnsa’ ~/~nsh- sA-is* similar: -to’-the” 


+ -#tragslative: “kei a and ablative. qlta <-1ea. .“Bhe IPL” PX. mune” "Dh. fhowopionods 


* : . wy 


A a | Pine ee 181 . 7 “3 


hy will ‘also argue that: because — never occur without core rence to: 


-. undergo free deletion at a late stage in thé grammar.) Finally, although I 


ae ‘No wotd:. begins with’ geminates ‘in - ‘Finnish, though the. ftrst ead. on Te 


aN 


oe 


: at an 2% ; . P 5 
2 os wg is oe 
te oe Pie S ud 
with ‘the LPL vat. chef ~mme. ~ 
‘ u : : us 
The Px undergo the: S Geord—prnat) ptionalogical rule of vowel harmony. . 
Since i-and e are “neutral” wi respect to harmony, only ~nsA is relevant, 
(A is. an _archiphoneme. representing the awa alternation resulting from 
vowel mermeny ) . Thus yes find “nga in back vowels words: 2A ss rae oe 
eo kirja-nsa ~~ *Rerja-ns4 inca Se * - — rue 7 
ee _ book - 3. ota t rr es : ta a 8 aan - rr .  ercree 
oS. , ee "his book’ “em Te ha me eee ee ee Paes i ee 
e . ef - F Soe Ss ‘ - “3 = a . ‘ 7 4 Fee = 3 . ; —_ 
: (cf. kirja-sea ~ Me Eja-ssi ‘in the book") «5, od og fa ae 
. : book =INES-* : 2 : : sas = coe 
aon rand -nei ‘in front vowel Words: a oo ee — maT eS * 
aD oe tod - a - - k ‘ . ~ oe ac : ar 
PE: ee ge kyndonsd reya-nds a? | 4 Swe Lae 
Sd 7 ar pen - 3 ; , "= : Zn : > f wo aac 
« “ie, 2 Se" Pits pent ie | o 2 ee | | 
ek. kyn=114 aeyntichla "by pen ") : “a a " ‘f - 
- : > PEN-ADES © : oe #4 : ee ‘ ae Bar ae 
. o J oy 2 . 
“Te 2c Word~external sandhi. ° aaa. e 7 : 

The Px also behave like true suffixes insdfer as they block. three’ ‘ > ‘ . 
fe well-motivated morphophonological tules which affect final vowels ‘of stems. ee 
4 First, there Ls a raising of word=final e to i. For example, lumi 'snow' ~- 7g 
+. is derived from an underlying //lume// (cf. the genftive singular lume-n). a iC 
: oe Px on this and othe# words does not allow ‘the ca ear raising: ” oe, 

: - 7 mS aig ’ eo. 
ar Laren Lume—ni © *luni-ni Pee ee , _ 
a : = oR. = “‘snow-1SG ; ee =? iD . ~v “4 F i Me \ te 8 

B.. re ‘my snow! , ‘ as eh cee ee . 
as Spa ae oN 7 " peye ; 43 4b ea - : 
es ~ Another rule applytng wovds ftnally shartens eetospe: “a,(Most word= final: ; 
“e's alternate with “ee-; the latter is considered, shy Bas -becdause..it is a 
‘Tess restricted in its occurrence than the ‘nominativ ' ny jlar et and t : an 
partitive singular -et~, and. Because’ it. must be differe) rated from the; ¢ a 
a "- anderlying e which raises to it. For afdifferent &pproath as the selectton 
: of a. basic ‘allomorph: see Karlsson. (19837185, 197). ys *The’ Px fo’ “not, permit 
Sycerening of sina? eet. et. ‘ . ce ‘ os eo 
ey . _ Se herne peal. : NOM Be i sihernea?h Jt & _ ‘ih . ae ee 
—~" ty Te hernee-n > * _GEN SG. -*hernecn -,'« te.” ae re, ee Se 
a bow “hernee-asi onde pea! ~ *herné=naa. — : es ey a a, Fs Mie 
hes . wy rh . gre a - 3 eo , 
wy Goes hase adzphophonological ihe td fiial vows! deletion: (in: ssqie Vet gh as 
aoe words). - ‘The Following word. can Be. ‘mobi vated as ee an. wader ly tag: ae a ae Ped 
. ~ Alyanhuuge/ A; ee ree oe 4 oe oe ee ee 
ao ; ; 2 ae a oe 2, ae “2 e * pau a tg re, eo . 
4 : oe ; + - : e<° , - = [ = - : 2 ~ ? é 8 es ° “ey 
: o P oe Sa gee ere ae 
‘ : = y ‘ Duy oe’ eT ae er 
au : a } ee ee 
v : aa : 6 2 . Bela ah ae ee ae —- 
ERIC: 8S eke ee mee 
Prenat ne 


» (or else ‘¢ insertion ‘before: suffixes. does apply): saappd4a-nsa ‘his’ boot! 
+e FG PY --kyynele-nsa, Sancere nes) ez suernes d saltsyeruss, and | dur ubse=n88: 7 


- “e176- ; 7 3 
a ae ; es 
oe NOM SG vanhuus ‘old age", + ee a: 
‘~ s GEN. SG vanhuude-n , ' Pe 1 mo i 
ILL SG vanhuute-en <~ 
: ES SG, vanhuyte—na weed es ; ee ; 
i : « 
; es . The Px. pecmit fieither final evzalstng (as. ‘abo nor ‘final vowel 
SE on lo » delétion:.. . au . ; ; 
. ‘world “UR: poole Tiaingeemnd tL : 7 
fA _ _ enraising’ rn : vVaphuuti” , ‘ ie 
eee OE ee me ph DY A vanhtist~ ees —- 
ne vowel” ‘Welpeton’ o*" vaghuus : Poot a ee eS 
ee Se i . “gd ¥ nae coe /vanhuus/ » /wanbu fent/ , © &” 
oe The: ae words’ sid ‘sojisondncal sting "for" > Nom Se and ‘PART’ sky 
Q 3G, ‘but vocalic stems for all orth ext, timbers: ard cases & ‘It is not clear 
whether “they . involve * ‘the, ‘final Vou ae peti om paged x#bove, or a vgwel ©. : 
_punsertion rule. Both apggsache® have bean? a the. Oahu 2 
F , NOM ‘sc ae ee : 4 : CEN SG’. 7 ‘ exphopiieaéutc stem al 
_ 2, <% *t8 BBSPAr "boot" mm * .. gaappaacn .. //saappasa~// or . - , oo 
=e et faaappase-IP 
_— © eyynel ‘eat, yt kyynele~n _ [/kyynele// soe stale 
a ae manner - "continent _™. mantere-n * | //mantere~//. a er 
- - 7 9°. "  elin "organ" — : ' elime-n . _ feline /f: : fe eg 
as . “neitsyt ‘virgin' >, neitsye-n - iieeigayce-¥/". ; 
So se ,. Ricks lurjus ‘rascal. oe one turyukecrs a Hgkagkse-A a e. : 
" 4 . The Px always take “the vowalie stem; « final” vowel deictiaa. fails to apply 


Thus the Px. aré x ee proper. subparts of words «, hee have the. pen a ae ee 
oS ‘status of wks tikes pecauge, -they. ‘undergo the morphophonological rule.of «0 “- . 
‘¢  ** } vowel, nawitoRy an See c: ate: “Like stffixes, “they do not permit the applica- P Ah 
a * tion-o ROE Ai al rule& eb, Sepeting wo yord-final ‘vowels. ; Z : - ae 

ee ts ara os 


sss Riiove’ ‘Le aeoper’ eines of Gan §- insofar as ‘they’ doo 
; lowing’ “iho Bp phono logically’ rele. - . Théy go not trigger Ae 


a 


A not: uader gor thie: 


. 
< ' «onsonant:* gradation” as, gone of hem. ought to, ‘given their phohological . 2 a “ 
ae . shape.’ Consonant gradation “weakens"™ consonants in. closed’ syllables The So 

. ; * ¥ Px -mie, ‘ <ipe ¢ -and -nsA ‘clase the preceding: syllable and hence: should be’. ae 
» wR expecta £0; cause ‘consonant gradation; but they do not. | Compare, for =~ 00 7 wy 
. “a sSxaRple th@1 LPL subjectiver agyéement auf fix is the Rama proncus ‘LPL Px: Mae ge ON 
: : - gee ; ; . i a ee -}ou 2 7 ne We al 
, lent zi aie . arc By ee a Bact ee Os ee Po 
ae lennd : "we Ee RN, an oe eee 
a ae Ug ey OM ; ee ee é 2 hm 
a a = "At. a aig or De 


ee -¢glitneu-mme, 


et to t#igger. cotfsonant Srpdatign Pas 
oe, ne a 
= + Sere IN 2a ss aay 
SOIR Qe? or ey ae 
* 6" ¥ sats . ) el << . ese ew 
eo a x, a Pas 5, * 


™~ : : : ‘ . yy . 9 ot Sas uate 
. ‘ae, , ee * 2 Oe 7 
rae in ‘our bird' even thougli At, too, closes the syllable. ‘ 
ou to, . . ap. Pa. 


fen, 
c ” : > 


‘ 1.3. Truncation . eS & : “Be es 


The Px, unlike any other’ aoe eae in Pianist levee other- clitics), . oe 
condition a truncation rule. - Jie consonants Bet deleted when y inmedi ately ; 
preceding a Px: ‘ 2. : 


o 7 
a - ay . 6 ow aad ‘ i 


’ cn lintu-nt . —_— 


cot Ts gee dtnttimewnd Nome PL tiny bi fds! 
i gt ¢ bird-PL=1PL . ee 


ae See ee GY e = — ‘ tee Fe 
ae ee i Pe _—, - : Ipieu-n-nt GEN SG ‘ny et ‘i of my : : 
; [eG "bird? ee eee A é 
em * y ae . ; ' : : 

Since NOM’ PL, £ and GEN sc n Sthwtwise « ‘cause. eoasonaue “gradation, “tt is 
_ ‘ckear that this truncation takes precedence ae aac gradation’ (80° as 
se “to. avoid *linnu-ni in the NOM PL and GEN 5G)". -, oe oe ees 


s % 
° 


If Chere is an e-insertion rule ‘(as spposad Coan evdeletipn tule), ’ 
then this ‘rule takes precedence over truncation. : ot ot 


; wee 7 . . segs x ..4 //Rempae—ni |) : : ; = + [awbap-nt// ae 


- . . 5 


°é 


; “ads a trundapion laupa-nf e-inbertion ies eae os 
ee eS ,” @-insértion * agit “tryncatidn ar ae ee 


other myles . 


. ’ + 
cr. a er ae 4 ica 7 . . 


“f ‘ : aes ae an ae oe ee : ‘ ao ee ee : lampaa~ai_ . “, 
oy ere " gedenttally the point” he 
Tarim. ° ‘sheep’, manner ! 


Ay 
to? avoid rruncation of root- final consotiante: 7 

at,” elin - ORES , etc.» Ae ©. ; 

q . < ; 3 Ds ; : a oe # ‘ S a 
ae = “ ‘neineatton alsovafteéts he fital ¢onsonants of... the GEN PL, the ILL SG, 1 

be ey “and PL, Lignge R, and oe second, infinitive /QINF): a - . 8 Ee r 


e . 
. *. a: oe ’ 
or -y 


Ces GEN PL lenkisjens, any. : rae the birds’ | 
~ 4 oe ae lintu-je-ai um : MOL my ‘Birds’. «° = esx , 
‘". IBL SG Hitusun’ 7? oY +e + | 'fngo the bird" ’s > & 8. - _ 


ia - -  Lidtusuent “" + “ ey ‘into “ny ‘bird! = 

ree A fll PL huone~i-siin -, aS 2 into Vthe,thouses.'. ve ke ae 
Be gh ae huone-i-siinti . = ' a 3 AMES ‘my ‘houses’ > a enn Goes 
eee Be + . SINSTR...om-in | » voimein | cs with, one! 8 own strength’. vy te ae 
fe ee FO ee “ownaINsTR: strength- inst, oy he cog we 
re ae re ae contin. yetertay. ee te . had th thy own Strength’ a 
ues QIN. Bndhrdetihg | vam #2 8. “py” seging ' eye: em, 
: ‘ae ow! ee es ‘Saimten B: ey By. fy Seetig" ie ote 


‘ oe . ee & . : ~178-—_. . _ ° ze : . 


a ee 7 : . . ae * “ f. 
oe rn ee Soe fe eye ee age 
ae Homphotogicatt facts , gh ae 
eo. 4s on. peg. Oh 
: 4 , With respect ‘to their ordering within words, the Px ease clitics. 
4 However, with respect to allomorph selection, they behave, as in phonology, s = 
like proper subparts of words, both conditioning and emibiting gecial : 
eltomore hy: 7. “4 _— 2 * 
pe eee ee 
oe © * Linear ordering... as a . ie gt ee me oe 9 
oS ; Some PR lie outside. all derivational ead inflectional morphol oay (ens. 
_‘case ‘and nuhber Bick Aaa sy: °°. os ae . 
: a ma-i-ssa aa i ; ; 
- 7" dand“PL-INES-JPL BH 1 
tet, an in” qur lands' 8 \ . oe « ae: se Lit ie £2 
oe oe B a hari 2 oh an ge he ae oo! eee 
Sok oe os 5 .eato LINFePRANS-1PL ~ a Oe cae 
eo RR win order) for us.to eat! co 
* eae The f y' morphemes permitted to follow the Px within ened are: ther , 
clfttics,’ 9x! ‘example the seftential operator clitics: > . : 
B . a ae ** -auto-1la-nsa-ko e ." Mw . 8 - AM chee as . 
c . r : Soe ieee car-ADES—3=-Q Z 7 : * : : . a oo, rar ~ . 
; . a2” aby their car?! : - Poe. ; Meee wee a 
, ee . . a ep ae: . ‘a . Fd : ge i . 
7 Also permitted. ‘to foll is. the @trecttongl adverb, puin (a. simple clitae or | gs 
a ae “a beaneg, —-- note the abs@xce Of vowel harmony): ea ee 
SE ’ ¢ : . ° ra a ae 
. a a : , koti-i-nsa-pdin | (from Renptila- "1957: oe - a (oe - 
a ig oe ee eee dixectiomw %° w 2.8 rae 3? a Se 
_ ayes « Sin th@fdtfeetio ae nis home! *- oe ; meat : } a 
a on ° a a e t at 3 , ‘ ye : a . 3 a 
P Thus ,, the Px can be’ seen as oe. fifst af. the clitie, string attached, to the ae ; 
Hages: oS ole ge ee RR 
4 an os - . E re % a hee 4 «  * ve Peas 
et bi = ' eae ‘ Me! 
w +, 2026 ‘Stem ‘allomor h- selection , . "4 eae ae, * Pa san ce ies 
-” 4 % i * : ° = 7 re o &. ve * 
pe ae The. Px’ are not ike ‘other rldtiés ta detecutatne: stem aprohy. ‘The.’ .°- we 
ao other Birics attache to any’ (inflected): stem, ene h: no* spe Honorphy, poe tay 
Ae ~«: and dg’ not have | Phonologtéar effects ias“the Px ar ‘above. a ie 


a ree ae 


LA Zo G Pas ; ? 2 a, ay an 
:, " ajcep: ‘NOM ‘seen: oe 


t 


: a. aa as ete 

(jk ce ’ oe fs . “hamas ee ae Sa co Ps ; , 
et . ae SS . can F oe eee ae i ; 
Be Ths eae & lamnassih es ee I ‘the aheep, too’ i: ws 


eae ‘ & Lapiige hap seek $4 xi. TTHE adhe pu: know? <- Ro ic 
pena ere ae + ets an the sh ebony ge ee 
i a ne 5 # a 
fect 8 ay, ae o ie wi ae then! t- = sue ef a . sp one" ~ : 
thes, AN ‘aonb eae ‘dire Fhe prea shel ane eaitiadt. ee ae &, — ae 


“the NOM SG. stem endtay inp.a. Eongonatit (alg y edarked dbave Ly Hie gs Cae ht soe, 


F Sas so te : ; . =179= : ; yee a ; : is ? 4 
’ ee us . Ss 2 : e3 _ o- & in we ieee Peres a ye bes 
ee pampaent "my sheep’ ~ *lammas~ni - 47 


ae ‘In the aocpholagiesiiy determined -allomorphy of “nen ~.-6e-, ” the Px Si , - A 


ey 


"attach to the ‘basic -s(e)-. abtomonen: not “to the: NOM SG = “nen (although ‘the a . 
other clits attach to ~hen)+ ; : . re : 


"S de . 


'Saousiaiaca ‘a Finn (NOM SG)" ing, “Pig ty pe Big, eS 
_ Suomalainen-han’, -pa, -ko, kin, etc. ee oe SS a; 
- Suomalaise-si ~ *Sudmalainen-se ~ *Suomalaine-si ‘your’ Finn’ (cf... 

GEN SG Sudnala{¥e-n). _ ae 
; = ee eonelude that for. stem siisaseshy. selectiqn the Px behave iike 6. a 
& -proper subparts of words rather than like the zee’ integrated gertiste . 


clitics. . : ° ee ; 
pS oa a ‘ — oo ' 


“he 

Baie sah Por : : . 7 7 : : . ae an A 
aS poe : = » “aie . 4 4.38 , :o¢ F 
> . . a : * 2 . way - 
. eee idee tee . 


“2.30 "Bx aldomorphy ors ee 


° . Ric 


‘Same. of the Px have unusual allono#phy .The ‘first rand second person 


7 that. begin | with ‘vowels and end in consonants: = : os a te 
. oe ig . y oe ’ a 

- 2 * . 18G Bain at ee 2 ren es & 
- yf st + 7886 =sinteise Teg 3 ag ore 
" oy a “3 =—nsb ~ ‘Vi oe V repeats the final sacl of. the. host) 


The vowel-findl ‘al lomocphs .are * pthieicted eacianee; coua opty: aftet : ee ee te) 
“  .guffixés ending ina vowel. (The exact statement of the allomorphy rule is 7 ao = 
: difficul cause the underlying shape. of the partttive suffix is indeter- °° » 
minate.): “ance the VC-allomernphs must follow’ a vowel, ;the NOM PL, GEN sc, 
GEN ee “INSTR, and 2INF suffixes do not cooccur with them. ~ | ae ee 
io ae : i re ~~, 4 
= 26 , the ve-dllonorph* also follows ,only a suffix, *nevet a root, even if the: 
‘root: meets, the phonological” requirements. . For’ example, the root talo ies 
. ‘pouse! _ ends in-a_vowal; “put *talowis fs ,not permittyad, only talo~si "your * 
i. ae house ".. aan ‘is, also -clear that only. infle tional suffixes suffice to - 
a “@, trigger’ the ¥C-allomotph; sHerivationgl suffixes do’. Note Thus in the three 
ca . infinitives and the, two participies, the CV shapé” of fthe- suffixes atl ie 
b Hae . Aoes: fet spermit.'a- yC-allomorph for,’ the Px}. ‘because the suffixes in question, +e 
; ‘are. detivational suffixes.” 2. ee eee. ce ee eee a 
3 f rae Pa : a ee . ee se aod 
4. phe fc-allonorahs, crek, are. ene ~aftec. taf lectinai. abfises prding’: * Pa 
3 e ae din vowel? von Me however, Aft arestrictiol < on ets ficurcence of lah 
n 


7% oF the VOCAB morphass ‘problem lie "the partittve, singdlar:” ,the:*—3 °° : on 
ge " V6&alFomorph of’ the ‘Px is? vlinsed beer Di ritives: in: —€A* ‘and Mfter rvain es: 
= ‘sa partitiveé, Bue not, after:a co fom™pwed by ‘the’ poiwlcive “Ay “9 Sy 


pte 


“salubton, to this: sproblem: as” tq, 58 


il filter whith. mugs’ Sonat’ the copf 
‘ er fat idn.. axek roe Cy Ghe ‘bee. YT: te. ge or paloa eCtanasns Saxe hist state | 
i ! = ae Sy 3 L —_—a=— li Qs: 7 oP vag vl, i yr . ie: ; a re. x ae 
iat Se tr ae) *yelansnan) bs ve Fs oe oo Seg ee. rod ? A sy - wi + e ke ; 

fy ~ This ea ~fortieaness: cogsrestat 46% Me an) tee: 1 'eestrigt wy - 


hae ares ) déotite one of: allomouphs.. ST. caging . ime ‘phe see hee a bat 

, oon a _saqubncedsce. ghee, .yowe ls | “do Scout dn" Pia ish,, b gy Faaka. de y with © 

“3! teres k. edo fparinase & pepe ate thee}: 
: _ : et . é a aod " 


eee 


falls out of a theory ‘in ‘which all morpholexical rules (e. “Sp VC~allomor phy) war 
. take precedence over ajl ‘morphophonemt c es (Ce. Bo truncation)? cy 
. //talozon~nsa/ / =. {pferotonnea//,_ 
. TRUNCATION | talo-o-nsa * . TRUNCATION © ~ oo - 
" ALLOMORPHY talo“o-on — " ALLOMQRPHY - _talo-o-nsa a = 
Oe a */talooon/’, ~ - /taloonsa/ — . 
- is 6 ts . . ‘é sos . 6) 
204. ‘Summary. of morphophonological fatts — ’» 
a The followfhg ‘is a auniary: of the ordering of ‘the useoheleeical and “ 4 
morphophonemic Sher discussed thus fary:. Lines indicate relevant crucial 
Fateractions; © otter interactions are left undetermt neds : 
, 
MORPHOLEXICAL: onan ~ ~s(e)= ‘allomorphy = — , . - ; 
ig allompephy of Px *. 3 ; ; _ 
MORPHOPHONEMICE : ; (e- insertion) se we * + 7 
: * ia i Truncation ae . y . 
os aap setae: - Ccerdeletion) *” ; - 
* Hf : ‘various ‘vowel agaiat lations: . a ; . 
* . & —. Ah SVS “V5. h —>’ 1) eee FL ra me 
. jet —> it. — _ ; 
. # : gg | th st Ne i he Re a 
. ny - Final Vowel Deletion, eet —_- ee a Te oe PD ap 4. 
— ‘ 3 —Consonant - Gradation C : . , a oe ae 
7 ae 7° Vowel Jdeaony _ : : =) 
The Px, for rhe ‘most’ SJact, behave ’ like proper ‘Mtopare ts, of the a ay, ; 
condition stem allomdrphy.as well ‘ag several word ernal sandhi rules. e, 
fo With ‘the exception; of - ‘Gongonant. ; toe te and Trw p., the? P¥ aye... a ae 
= o Functionally the same, as 3 suffixes for e a aa orphology and fe > 
: , PRonology,, 8 he . og i. : area . ro = be Boe st Le or t : ef rs - 
- a Po tp oe eg ; » Sor ghg  te er a, aaee 
BS + f- a 4: as? i ce ‘ 4 ‘ Ny = “ts ad: 
a: word P , x4 Pel, an coe : 
a ae the Px. "wave. an 1 entermed tate, wtatie: be Stout ‘ne “tatbebtional sucities £ ae oy 
es * atid the sengential qperBtor . ellitics. They. are if e the former tasofar as _ rae 
: ke Cay they, are person ain number mgrkers, casein fedupdant nlarke ep). >) t ney" He Jd 
Wi. ve. "S Pegs € ated, bbe lr : th a es an See co oe er J 
Bee BR Sa ye oh ahs oe : 3 Se Tom oon ee "alk, se) = ue 
ae . me et ree a Pat ee cay aR es 
ee rr Les th %, vf = ae ‘ne ee peak t a 
‘i 2 3 nee rm aa ah 
2. ~ " 7 ’ : . es a - ie : 


' . i ; aves -180- : " -. . oat — 
2 | sorphlobteal ‘VaveLt tiree Sovele a are ‘ikedise. setatcced (e.g-\fhaa +i + ta 
‘ttand + PL + ‘PART'); but: they undergo 4 pho logical- MPR Ph shogtens— sd 


the cluster (i.e. ma-i-ta- ids (PART PL)'Y. Pertti. Pyhtil@y(p.c. ) has’. : 


. suggested that the constraint 4 one. of syllabification, sincé 4‘form like 


: Sra an: consists of two. syllabies, but, *tila-a-an and *tila-a-—in would Se 


7,” 


: consist only. of. two, not > threes: syllables. _ foe ae Gnas 2 


2s w- ~ a oa 7 . 


In all .forms ‘the: basic (c\cv-41lomorphs" are possible, but whenever ‘the: : 
VC-allomorp safe available they are preferred. The- ‘veader is referred: ‘to _ 


. _ Appendix for‘a list of relevant forms. : eS ‘ s. 


. Note that tie: Px allomorphy rule interacts with the ‘truncation ruie of ae 
~« section 1.3 in a countec feeding manfer. The consonant triinca€ion tule — , 


potenttally, feeds. the VC-allomorphy, yet it does.ot. This interaction 


v 
‘Be 


‘¢ . ; -18i- - : 
4 a - : ’ a es 
7 condition -a Bree geictiva rule “affecting pronouns, "and ro) they con Htton., ier) hg 
a fut Lar: allomorphy for the st oes 2 ie, Pa) 
ae eee ae gee ieteg cer ee Te — e 
on ah ‘taglectional Agtins ‘itie) otve—me! we" hope’ en 


1PL Pxt. sts _ Meidan). toi vo~mme ‘our “hope! > yf 


a Satie Px are like the gententtel ‘operator vied eies os (a) they lie 

>" otts{de all-inflectional and derivatio 1 morphology ig,thetr attachment to 
om "the hosts, and Cb) they fail ‘to cause f fqnant Gradatigq.” 
’ The: Px must be: kept digtinct fr ith the inPiactisaai suf fixes and 
tHe. senténtial operator clitics becauafof the phonological and morpho-.’ 
légical idiosyncrasies presented above. ‘For these reasons I tentatively 
posit-a special plage in the Ga ay morphoros test structure of the 


Finnish word ‘for the Pxs a. . io, a 


ea 


Sten. Inflectional Px 2" Sentential Operator . 
e i : ‘Suffixes ~3 Clitics. ‘- fee ie 
. {" . ‘a = * * as i 


ee 8. BueO = : . . Lila ' ,"an a2 « | -ko 


sgt 


bon aes car?" es 7 a . ete 


., . ‘the varidue "motphotextéal and ‘morphophonemic rules. can refex to the, - 
different levels of the word. Consonant Gradation, f example, has a 

~ domatn.5£ Wi thereby appropriately excltiding ’ ‘the effe YScof the Px. Vowel 
‘ Harmony #as a démain of Was thus including the. Px and. the sentential 8 Sp 

; operator clitics. The stém premrids rules ‘apply at ‘level aoe a 2: 


ogy, 


-  *e. i 
“Below I shall present some: further. evidence that. the Px cliti¢ization-. - 
' rules follow thé late syntactic rules-that: ere ‘and pércélate. inflection- : : 
al features and that they precede ,the rules that place and attach_sentent- 
a) ial ORPESEOE jelgics (and the jeaner pain 'diréc¥ion"). aaa ve 
[ = 7 _ : , : 
& = The Px efitiéiedtions ‘take “precedence over eliticizations of-the  — , 
- SententLal operator clitics for. three reasons. Kirst, the Px always appear 
- .closer_ to. the ‘host than do.the a hea élitics. | ee a a Peet ya A A 
o- a ; 2. ‘ , a ea 7 ; st Hg 
ye ee auto1ia~an-ko we ® WP—112-ko-on., - ey Fo es oe Fe 
i eo) ec ee ee 
Bang ey eee. pete caret 7 eo te ~ 5 anes ee” see ee 
aS, Bettie’ eloage ‘tes: the hese: the’ Px interact! mite: fcaduensiy. with che flost ‘for’ 
: the: purposes. gE. ‘morphology and phond. logy than dé the other- clitics. 
are therefore more likely Asa fo age ecfe section 2 a: 5 ae on i 
a.) rr a : 
er ‘Second: the Jemticic Waata: of ‘the. Pe is emaller: ehaas ‘that of the . 9 
PRaEenyee eperacer clitics!: ee Px. sa at the phrase. clever; ‘the . “Ae eee 


ee joe a alle ‘ : 24 a eae oe wie eh : ae REE iy La 
. : ‘ : we te a lay moe 


at a ae tf faa ON, ee 7 * 


‘ oe ; 
rn Cr SP oy oa 4 ‘ = Peat yom : i os 
ma v. ee f . * . : Ss % is oe ie . 186 a a a >. . . 

= a ao 5 ee a4 are 

= ‘ Be ; 7 ° et : = ? ‘ om ; . - ie 


E “ - - e id © €f 4 4 + 
4 > eS 
eS ee ke ee ee aa 
cM  * .sentential - operator clgtics “ate sche Geen level. ~ pee of 
Cg “amalier,. ‘then: larger” Predicts” Rie, tee cseltene . : "1s . 


it ee Z _— 7 : ie a 


: A ‘third teason is- that the: Px clisis rules are Ae cial much like 
, agreem&nt- and case marking rules, in that? they mark, features -that play a 


~ _ role elsewhere in the syntax ‘of the language’. The -sententLal operator’ 
ou oe clisis rules merely’ detérmine the placement ‘of morphéme sg" In this. regard,- 
e. _ the Py cliticizations “point to a “clitic as- feature complex” analysis, but 
Sta ‘the sentential operator Cliticizations point to a: “clitic. as word” analy- 
a’ »  gise One possibility is ‘that jthe feature-type" cliticization as 5 
: takes aia over the word-type che ctetrectoes te 2. 
‘ : ‘At’ any rate, the Px cliticizations are. gandwiched. between the, 
‘infléctional. rules and the o other cliticizations. : 
> he Stylistic facts » ve? ; . ox p - 
The Px are, used: mostly in formal Finnish. Colloqtial Finn&sh has them , 
4 > in numerous efi cali zed forms (mainly advefbs ). This explains why the 
ne comitative case requires.” a Px: it is used in formal styles. ‘Colgoquial 
3 . “ptiguaze prefers instead. the’ postposition kanssa 'with': 
_ Formal Finnish: . os mies. vaimo-ine-en > 
3 ae a man wife-COM@-3 @ 4... + 
n . ‘a man with his wife’ — aa : 
“+Colloquial Finnish: . mies yaimo-n kanssa . 
a . man wife-GEN with ~ ~° 
. e , ‘a man with his wife' 


That the Px,are stylistically- mache’ is no problem for the analysis of 
these five moyphemes , since their crucial syntactic interactions involve 
s constructions that ar@ equally marked. The relevant syntactlec constructions - , 
Lee fonstalte verb sonia ‘and. preposed St al relative. 


. 


> 


.» 
oe 


vs De. Syntactic Pecks. ; _ . ; 7 lis 


cy 


’ The Px are clearly proper -gubparte of words.. — They. represent person 
* and ‘number features on nominals, and. as morphologtcal” features, might,. be... 
- expected to be assigned: as inflectional features. But they cannot be. 
“8: considered inflectional affixés for the reasons detailed above. In 
ek addition, they fail to behave ‘like other inflectional morphemes in ‘the 
'.» language in ‘that they fail to underga agreement, rules, Other features 
associated with the NP node in Finnish (e.g. case and numbes), regularly 
show agreement. {Karlsson 1977). © _— : 


4 ae on . % ra : i “ . : ' . : Fi bs Be 3 é 
erie ‘ Ma afi. . ek ae é * ab ee : ef 
— Sele Host requirement Mg bee ee . ie 4, . Ja 
* : i ; é | a 2 . . Oe =, - e:. 


> ry S & a 
: Mie ag ti pie of “eu. NP petecment the. Px attacti on “to: i ipa of a 
7 oe phagse , a eT, £ a & : . § ; = “ ‘ = , : = ae " : aa x" i . 
» Ay is . e , . : r ee , , aay , , , — > 
a ate ta “. Oe a , i, a ae ies 
© Ge “ at oie ms . mo oy ttt . 
. v / * ’ ap »” had EE +. =r e . 
, 2 ef o e : - & ; _ é 1 89 “4 5 ‘ 
e..- . he, 
ERIC. ahs a 
Prien ronan en 


az ee Ss . o . nA = = “a 
ax . 7 , < . a t ¥ 
‘, zs : m o 2 é ‘ 
qe he . ae , ‘-183- = +. | ; 
wy. cod a - 2, ° + 
minon eiees sininen ‘kitjadei-, - us “ - ; 
i 2 my Tittle ‘blue book-fs¢_ a. oe 2 eS a2 2 
"my Pre ets bine: book" n aa. a a 
a > 5 te pe wi E ; _ - 
wu, _ ad ; *minun| re eat. s{nise-ni.. kirja- -ni Pal a ‘ : . te 
gs (cf, minun plene- ai sinise- ssi feed he ee , oa, Ste. 
a: "in ‘hy little’ blue. book") ree Re ate a . oe 
ae sh ] a : F oe 


“in fact, only to certain ‘heads :0f somal phrases. They -will not: ‘attach to” 
adjectives in ‘general; Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:129) provide the es 
following examples, in which an adjective. is stranded as the. head ‘of an NP: * _ 


is ae ~ 2 Sy % ay 
“%. 2 -*M ind vieu nua kaksi Siwokkasear, ete: sintt minun sutiote= oa 4 
tT; . . I” . take’ these two ‘bag-1SG “ take you my ‘othersT" 7 
ce : . "I'll take. these two Bags: of mine, you take my others’ ; © lee 
*Jos sind otat rumah séintes si, minY otan naUnit-ni..: a Me a: poor 
“Jo, . 2. if you take’ ugly ring-2SG I take pretty-2SG ne 
; "If you Raa hoe" ugly ring, I will take my pretty: one.’ : : | 
) 7 + ae 
ao , *Kun me olegme sy8neet stun | ‘keteu-ai;, jdjelld — “eS .: nae 
4 : when, we have’ eaten , your >cake>2SG , after : a: Eee 
-on vielt Hnen kolme- -nsa * : = P Ro, = eG 
is still his  -three-3 i onde ° 
"When we have eaten ee cake, there are ‘still, his three. , , 
leftover’. 7 . ‘< 2 a aa sty 2 8 
~ e - Exactly what can serve ag the ‘head of an NP ‘for che purposes of . 
- . cliticization is far from clear. Nouns: can, but ‘adjectives in general 
cannot. Some adverbs accept Px,,as do certain. nominalized verbs and: most , 
ostposition: oe oS ; a) - . 
ise . S . = = _ Me - Gey ee OMaaeee m vey a 494 
tc). en nr ee i a 
5.1.1. Adjectives as host «| el . a ee Ses bless lf: 
, : - 3 a 7 t a. ; 
: aa 
5 There are some exceptions to this sbatement. “Hakulinen and @jer1sson = 
\ * (1979;129) mention oma ‘own’ and the’ “mensua lL" adjéctives (adjeétives ” = 4 
showing aoe: dr comparison): @arvoinen ‘of value’, ‘kaltainen ‘resembling’ , 
mittainen 'measuring', veroinen Tequal', etc. Pierrehunbert oe: 7603) 2 
 « offers the -following examples : 2 ; ae : ( fo. . 
a ee Kaltaise-kse-en Jumala’ ‘loi thmisen, me ae eee oh tees ig ge 
~ ee like .-TRANS-3 God ~ made man - Sion ee eS re, 20 ie ad a 
Pes "God made ‘ean like himself, 2 . can OE “he a ee ge ee oe 
2 . vat @ vo ‘ “a ee , Be aa a! a 
Poo J on 2) oF mia 
pS This subgroup of adjectives ‘also: shows , different Syntactic behavior” Pron Fg oe 
- "+. theother adjectives, insofar as they. cannot appéar. alone, but: musts govern . iia 7° 
iy “some: réceding NP’ (or anus litic Px; hs above), Most. ‘adjectives modify-a ene hs : 
«+ following: noun and do/nét. Participate! in government ia: this way. Hakolinen, 
SS 3 and Karlsson Y 2137). Prpvide ‘further, exdiples o of? golécttvac: of this., sae 
. class: gg. 22 ry ae _ = tite Bey 3 ; ae ae 
4 v gg. 2 : : oa v7 5 * ee on é ” ; 
%, % ‘ ) = © a) “3 . ty we eS a a Bye f, 
Ld : f , or 83 eae 4 7 if ; 4 ; ' 
Hs « a oe mol oe ek ge et 
. ; fo a ee ace — a ae OMe RE ge PG why ee eas 1 
: re : ae: _ 48 gaat a = ‘ “ es Soaet a Bree asia te Oe ® a ae ote . 
ee pet eS oR 4 ae : al = ae! os * ‘_ ree, we “ef ia: eae : ee 
ERIC ame fac re eee A Pe stg BE Pat ee, Poa ae 
Prenat ne 


: " a bare ; : 2 - 4 = S : ~ 
o = e : ae: { -184- . Oy Rie i 7 te 
ee " “ s . - 7 eeaed x : Se s cs? . ae é , +. cS 
an kuoleniaqn oma ¥ ee rr eS ee ee 
~ ‘ae: death-GEN- own ge ie a ae , wa, a ses 
- ‘death*e own; belonging, to qeatne ae oa. Sy an one - 
karhu-ni ancsfen a oy Se 1 i eo are 
 bear-GEN looking : - a _ < Bs i : : 8 Ts ee se i a fet 
' Clocking) like a bear’. 4 or ee 
ee Lo . 1% Se ee ae Bo gihy ' 
_ metrf-n nittai ap” a a Bp a ak a, OE og a gs 
meter=GEN measure — ee a 7 ne an _ 
‘a meter. “long, - a. meter! 8 length ' i eT 7 : a 
_ a: ae eulld-n aedoined: rT rr a a eer : te, 
ee OE Rs . gold-GEN valuable . eae sf. #4 - 
ar "the value’ of gold, worelkg- of gold' % at oe ae - . 
2 . 3 : : ‘ > a ai ‘e = 7. 
, Thus; this. class of adjectives seems more. “nominal. enatt the ‘prototype, 7 os 
. tO adjective. : - ve Pee ee ote ee Be ae 
—< Se a ae 
- 7 It also appears possible for adjectives. ending. in ‘the: “independent” a Fk 
- suffix “nen (a° derivartoust aubrsx? to. pecepe Benen etenee, and Kariseea a , 
9:129):- ig Be tS a ae _ pe re eee: 
a * ws |  # ‘2Jos otat vihte®a soinionet, alin aia tan sudie-nt. : amen ee eS 
a er, take green *ering-28¢ | ‘thé@i I take ‘red-1SG f Zoe 
i 7 'If you take’ yGur, gteen. sings then Tl take: my. red ones! ne 
ae ; > : f ees 
: eiunatnet ih this’ sentence seems té accept “tfie Px more Veadtly iad ‘Waucie a ey 
ie . ‘'pretty' did in parallel sentence above. This is “probably because the ~hen — ’ : 


_.., suffix is an‘old dimtnutive that. is attached to form both adjectives. and, Pn 
-"* nouns; in some. instances thet word clasg, is ambiguous. @ffzath; ‘the’ -nen’ Mae 8 
eadjectives aa: the® alas of: being more nominal #hav’ regular adjec=, ie ag 


ae tives. . : aan a mae 21,88 tes, | . ne on 
: ie Se Ne ° . i in Te a ees a a . . 5 aes 
tts + tyttunen ° Mee Og L 2 ; * is Re wt 
. ‘ 8 rl little girl, 7 or je ee eee 
dee < 5 7 ee os ad ‘ 
ro#. . mes auta., * gautanen, ; ra a ae fF ae ‘ 
oa ee “iron in) ferrous, irq (abs) gee ” e 
- é et ie : a 3 Ga a: 
a Se 2 ye, * Be can * ae 
a es suomt:: tae Ve Be ‘ suomaiiainen ee 
Pet , 7 : Finlatid, Finnish language Jian, Einntsh cand © aad 
; . : oo 7 . ‘ os * 5 
oe * adjectives in, the. superlative ind compatati ye acgept | Px nor readily"? 
ae a than their; ofatlacnea: 2 ‘compagative .and: ‘superlative’ are: 
; Pareles , Kes attached. tomy ye djectiyes- Pee ats a e 
- ace. y : & -™ : .. ; ene rr) ri SO 


ae ‘aa a" ftom Hakilinen anit tkarsgon 14; ry 


pie _ _pakeutua parhe sy Se eee ae 
a “fo ttostitess best-ELEed Rea I 
a ms “Teo, a acdbeed ce Wis best. Cereetids)"” 
ees 5 tO ma “ee a me 
: eS - os a: ° mae 
£ ° : Ge ar ome 
~ i 7 NS * pa ‘ 
@ 3° “s weg 
5 ee 


ow. : oe oS : ae tg a a re : 3 : : . are ¢ zt 2.2 e . as bo 8 < . 
en ee at a ee” ‘Ser a ee : ee ee et ‘ ie 
i ee Sota. Oe “Se Besse ea Ag Ley, 
See ag oe - ale: 8 SS — , : i ae ee > 2, 
Boo es in or, eS Sh uae rer ; 
In = : i ; _¥ * : 
ao ~e Ee fences 1957: 23) ae aa? ua eee B e 
ees @una on ‘kdudi-i fami—11a~an. : ae a eS i ; o oa aan hy 
i ee Ae og ¥ aren is hot-SUPER-ADES-—3- aa ae ne 24 ae PG a 
ae es <. Mthe sauna. is. at its hotkest.' . - 3s 3 
. : tf - a : : is. - . 2 oe 7 
BN. ae Oe es KoBtasin parempe-nti.- nt sf gh one a ee oS a . - 
'. ae ay t! es _better=1S6 * “4 ‘7 8. = = 2. E.'s = oy a a 
rae my neat 7 ~ ee aoe. . oF on a me 
‘ ; Jang" exceptional” ie “kali ‘all? ‘(Haku inen anid’ ‘Karlsson 1979: 1299: 
Wo De i. te Han tel kaikke-nsa: asian ‘Wanker. & i a ow, ° eu ote aa on 
we ae whe madé ali=3-: ‘ thing good-TRANS - a 7 7) - 
> Cees e ia tHe did his afi ‘to make the ‘thing. Bocas,’ ’ oe ee a ctes ’ a 
‘ abe 2 oy te re a * Bis te 7 - a a “® = = a oe 
. i. *hs. ‘far act gan téll, these usés of katkki | plug: Px ‘are adverbial in nature. 
She, ak, care ‘numerous otter adverbs, ih. the, ‘form of ‘ADS 4'ZASE + Px: 
ee By: “es , sf ; ° _ ~~ ”. 
ee ee as ener ee 'delightedy glade, pleased" te, hyd "good" ') ee 
7 a ep aaron ‘displeased, sorry, Neue (ef. Paha “bad' yr, oc 
+ wis” - sind-an™'alene' ‘(cfs yksi fone"): ; - OL, Se 
ae s adiepsera=an ‘only, merely’. (cfs ‘adtioa ‘saole’), ne aoe i oP 4 Pes 
te Nea: re: »Egionesen feiss (eke KoRb * rentite ,'} hole” 2. ¥ fae es -g. 
boos: fen te oe A wre . 
— mas Be! gual ty: form adverbs’ ae “manner. It! is fepquéntly ‘these ‘adverbs that ac 
? ‘hack person and nuffber, ‘agreement, appearing. in. thes ‘onnarked’ Px, .the’ nind 
. a ww, per gens: oe Cérom. Penctild 1937: jay © . ate es a g- ‘ ‘ 
ye ue * : ar} : 2 
ne ee a ne * dame ‘gril laae. a ért114-ane ) 1) maak nese gi cr ee ee “ ro 
i “ea eh , ee “live : differently-3 » = 1PL "WORLAREL iP es a Fa AER a gg 
rn ‘ifWe live pater ercaely ae ‘the. workd.,t* re ae ee va. i a ee ane 
eens 40 ON os Op eats a8. 8 : ‘3 re we? a, oe *.. oe 
“se rae z Geasonable view ‘of: thesé givers | Ast ‘that: ‘théy are, lekicelized “an the” ae a an 
‘ e: os form. of ADV. + $x or even abv. [ADJ+GASE+Px] ,” with. thé: Px. determined’ by’ ‘the Ne : ce re 
a sentencé, or At the absence ‘of ‘that veterminatfon,. by: the unfrarked 3. Px. ae eg 
2 és ¥ ey 4. ¥ me =e ; a. 


eas — nh /sgetirging how to ‘the. adjectives; julien 4 And,kgilsson (1979: 138)" and., aes 
< , Bierre Lumber ti %4981:608). ‘mention that; vert Fortis - ‘in -the thicd ‘Infinitive — or a pce 

: can dé used: ‘as “the head of ‘an adjective i ade ‘The - nonfinfte xwerb ‘acts “as” ae ae ee 

ea a ‘a true adjective: by ssryeing sah he ae d nouDs The | agent, of -the», verbal ees ed 

oa. eS aetién appéars tn the sent eding the, verby-sang ‘there fore isa’: 8 

a oe as possible; source fo PX. gh F be a "indeed octur ‘gn the’ ‘INF wer By (from: - 

a eM Selemnebiaber yes: 610) 02% Ae Ba oe ry toss 


; 
on Wee 2k cay 
wee ona Be 


7 


fans af 7 o wh te ‘¢ 


~ 


Sai Pai eg : pee a i . 2a . bis _ fs 


ran Prat peec i aes 
pst ie é is oad ‘oe * a ae ie , a ma ee ~ : ty oe 5 e 


P hag rae 


a oy ; : 
z . baicitd Tbeudaten? oO ‘sdsectinieys “sglshough ‘ath degetie ‘in are 
oe géne yal” Ad. Op, racgebt Pxy: piére. exlet;, se vera. ¥pes wf ad ecti es- whi fart, : ey 


° “ OT,: must. ut. ie” ‘a, Pikag : “ Thede” (can: "bd. gepny.torbe much more - nom mal ghan., the: aa 
‘ ae * prot aby je “aa jetti ves _*'$gmeé jof the . ;apparént adjective phrases” ‘appear . = ne a oe 
Meee as s edvertisl6, rather. ‘ghai as productive syntactic units. a oR . 
: “- matty ae aor a ott : a et aS ee 
a) “abun “a4 Age! x Pe saa et 7 Be hot de , a — aes \s “a8 
ron 1 rue) Poy # . * gee : 2 ; ee . . ie ° oo “i Le 
gee te fe a cS. ie en ar ae ee a OM 
6 Po ee ee aie ar ae Tt es ee i Oe eee eae 
5 os = 2 oe s ba pees aes 3 . Pa Paes . *, tls ob 92. Fa ce ; 2. . oe 7 
eee cs a, aT ee Se Ore ae a eee cl 


-186- 
5.1.2. Nowinalized vetbs as hosts =. 3 


: There are several other non-finite verbal forms ‘that_accept Px. All 
2 of them are nominalized forms of some sort (with the LINF “tA, 2INF -te-, — 
.  3INF -=mA-, and. the “temporal” —ttu-) which are; or can.be, inflected for — 


case. The first infinitive -tA also has a “long” form with the translative 
Wee _ case. Which requires a Px (e.g. juos-ta-kse~en ‘(in order) for him to run'n~ 

3 = *#juos-ta-ksi without Px). The second infinitive has only two forms,.both 

?  *  cof-which require.a case ending, either the instrumental (juos-te-n "by ee 
running') or the inessive (juos-te-ssa Tin running, while running"). The “eo 

‘third infinitive has several inflected forms, but only the “agentive” 


a adjectival use, above) and the abessive (juokse-ma-tta(-an) ‘without. 
. ,. (his) running") accept the Px. The other inflected third infinittves ~ 


‘apparently lack the appropriate syntactic’sources. a 
ae . Finally, the “temporal”. construction in -ttu- has only one forms: the — . mee 
i partitive: . a. ae : ; a ” ; ; “ 

4 = hi; ; sq? yrs 

a, gSaavu- ttu- a -—‘an - ‘his having arrived . ol 

- arrive-IMPER-PART-3 ; otal 2 
ee = | _ PAST . a? ae oa ed 
a = PRIC / - ae . sae 


This form, Hakulinen and Karlsson (1979:389) argue, is lexicalized and not a an 
_ generated by regular rules of Finnish, ince its syntactic source would i 
have two deeper subjects: the impersonal -ttV- and the genitival pronoun te: ; 
that: becomes the Px. Elsewhere in the ‘language, Px and. impersonals cannot. | i 
- cooccur (for the reason thgt subject pronouns and impersonal forms do not _ 
‘coaccur). Also, the meaning of the temporal construction is not imper- 
’“gonal; but personal. Note, however, that although this construction is 
_ argued to be lexicalized, the partitive -a- must be retained as a discrete 
unit because it satisfies the conditions necessary for the VC~allomorphy 
rule (see section 2.3). . 
‘All of ‘the verbal forms mentioned in this section act as nomlnals: 
adjectives, adverbials, and infinitival heads of .embedded S-clauses. : 


ow 


oo Betas Adpositions as hosts 
Px can also attach to most postpositions: - 


- minun ympdri-114-ni ‘around me' i : 2 . 
* my © around-ADES-1SG . : 


_ 7 minun ympari-lle-ni "(to) around me' 
my  around-ALL~-1SG 


minun. ympdri-1td-ni , 'from around me' , 
my around-ABL-1SG , a. , 


~ 
e 


They do not attach to prepositions, since these govern partitive NPs 
(net a source for the Px). And there are some postpositions that do not 
accept the Px; these either have partitive NPs or do not accept any person, oN eee 


A 
< 
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ccnmamaainied 


Py, 
+ 4 koto-na-nt | ‘at my AN cot a "house" h 
: - home-ES-1SG Lo SR hae ae an 
om oS oa fF , ay. . 
_ - a : a a at 
5.2. Syntactic source ‘for Px . - 7 Ney 
. ae i‘. ag ' “! Ye 
‘the distinction be tween adverbials, SID O nal pf Redes 


C 
ERIC 


always: filled with a serti se NP. 


et itions requir. bf b 
< A do not atest Bk; 


i 


number, and case. morphemes at Mi. 
genteive NP, but not having inflecte 


lpi "s through! ; a 
ont | pase (but *minun oh 


Steiiine is ‘the’ ditterenss’ between 


the side of' and pupae the latte hie id 
Lo fdisany ae Lese~ni” . \ inate 
i : * minun luo-ni . y 


5.1.4. Adverbs as hosis. 


a tias n Be + 

; - Finally, | hate: ake a ‘hate of- igs Se py savers tee eB 
“Thes¢ “take ‘the form df NOUN + CASE +\ Capa Gg: ff sop ms 
as the, adverbs ‘mentioned .above. (with | \ oud + cae + ai e.. 


- os 
~, ' 


phrases, and even non-finite verb: phrases sioner ee ten piras. 
. blurry (Hakulinen and Karlsson“1979:154). They ‘all sharé the Pats be 
being nominals and having case. Under Jackendoff's (498d? 54 gris oer. Babee 
treatment, nominals. are the same as N'' and share the N''' fod Ee a nara 
Specifier. In the constructions under. ‘consideration, this spee er is 


. 


SPEC N ; 

: ‘ ia | , 
[GEN] . me oa8 a 

The syntactic source for the Px is eleieiy: a Zenitive ‘pronoun in an 


specifier position. For the Purposes of syntax - ‘tiie. ‘Px behave as if they’ 
preceded -the ‘host NP and were genitive Pronouns.” an this position the Px 
condition such rules as object case ieher tne: 


v . P : . | 
¢ 


A ; 
In the framework of strict autonomy to whieh I adhere, all syntactic 
rules take precedence over all cliticization rules, which in turn precede 
all of morphol-. . ’ tad phonology. Thus the Px haye their origiz as. 


“genitival pro _ aod after syntax, cliti- 3 ea heir’ hosic so that 
the componc:+¢ notphology and phonolos ay rq Oo the various levels 
of the wo: ding that level contair:: 


ee A 


see Nevis 1981:fn. 6 


ra 


for details). ae 


Note that the syntactic: jurce is before the host; but: the norpho~ 
logical/phonological location” ‘is after (enclitic Sa iaaee host. This is~ 
*  .. . characteristic of all clisis tules in 8 in Finnish. The eparation of ‘the: 
aa syntactic, and morphophonotogical facts about clitics (elaborated by Klavans- 
~ (980)) falls. naturally out of a theory of autonomous CompOHeHES.' on 


rome, 


”) ray 


€ 3 . - as 
; a Sg od -y ° ; - 


5.3... Pierrehumbert's analysis 


«=, Pierrehtimbert (1981) uses“Jackendoff's X-bar framework to capture 
relevant facts about the syntactic behavior of the Px. She argues that the 
; syntactic source of the Px in Finnish.is a genitival, reflexive pronoun in 
eae ee : , specifier posttion in X''', She does’.not have to refer to nett specifical- . 
ly, but assumes that this cule applies to verb phrases, “adjective phrases, 
“>. and sentential clauses. : ee 
a : ; 
Genitival, reflexive pronouns not in specifier poattion cannot act as 
,a source for ax: 


Minun tdytyy lahted. ' "Tt must leave. '” 
oo, my must leave - 
*minun tdytyy-ni 1lahted ™ = , 


* ~ Sipun kiusaamise-n tdytyy loppua. 
"your teasing~GEN must stop 
Your teasing (=teasing of you) must stop.' 


iw *Sinun kiusaamise-sti tagpyy loppua. 


; Sinu-n Mati-n . kutittamise-n taytyy loppua. 
_/you-GEN Matki-GEN tickling-GEN must stop 
7 _ ¢ "Your tickling of Matti must stop." 


wv Sinu-n Matta kutittamise-si taytyy loppua. 


In. the last example,’ eiain ‘your' ‘is in specifier position (as the subject 
of ‘the nominalized verb here ) and-is. allowed to bea source for the’ Px -si. 
The other examples have genitives, but they are not in specifier positon; 
‘rather, they are acting as objects or indirect objects. For this reason 
the genitive pronouns in the first Hao examples above - cannot act: as source 
: for a Px. : 
4 
Pierrehumbert is particularly, ‘interested in arguing that che Px are 2 


-. 


“-not simply copied agreement markers of a genitive specifier and that they ms 


ere “allomorphs" of the reflexive pronoun. In particular, she , argues 
“against | a traditional (but unarticulated) analysis whereby genitive 

pronouns in ‘attribute positon get copied and adjoined to the head: of the 

oe phrase. In some ne -eg the independent genitive pronoun can be deleted.’ 

- Plerrehung 3 this haus her (33> cae 


ERIC on Rae ; 2 a se . 


4 a re 
oh Pad 


“189-0 


— (33) Hadnen hermostumisen Jorm  unohti. 
a ee ‘. his -loss. of nerve :Jorm@, forgot : 
copying and adjunction: Ae ek oe. Seed bs 


a? Hnen, hermostunt se~nsa, rear s ay a he 

. deletion Sadat ee os : ; . . a o oo 
an Hermoétuaibe-nsa, Niorna, « ‘Hohe Le. oe | . #h 

"His gone of ‘acre Jorma forgot.' . . | 


ee 


. 


ea 


5.3.1. Anaphora facts “a eG od ee ORS a ae ra ae 


Pierrehumbert ‘is-also concerned with the- conditions relevant to 
deletion under coreference. This deletion is optional only for-first and 
second person pronouns, and only in APs, PPs, and NPs. In participles (she 


calls them VPs), either a genitive fronominal subject appears or a Px,. but 
oe 


“not both. (The numbering of examples*is taken aaa from Pierrehumbert 
1981). : 


1). a. Sanoin pité- v4 - ni eiitd.. y > 
I said like-PPRC-1SG it = -— : i 
"I said I like it." (lit. "I said my ae its") . I 
: 7 *Sanoin minun pita—va-ni siita. ~ 
ee «% my-GEN a. ou 
. . f . . : = 2 “ . . E. ; j 
(but cf. Sanoin hdnen pitd-vd-n (*=ns4) slit 
'I said his liking it.') 


The third: person pronoun has obligatory coreference deleti 
identity with some other NP, obligatory retention under nonide 
"He tulevat (*heidin) auto-lla-an: 
they come . their  car~ADES-3 
'They are coming in their (own) car.' @ 


He tulevat heidd&n (*9) auto-lla-an -- 


they come their car-ADES-3 a " 
‘They are coming ‘in their (someone else 5) car.' : er 
: - 3 Contrary to che ‘above situation of deletion indide coreference, ° ee 


ly 
personal pronouns are found in the doubled construction; inanimate and 
interrogative prononge are never found ‘doubled (6). 


(6) a. ie iaciana vielakin ‘odottaa (*sen) ,omistajaa-nsa f 
money - still awaits - «its owner-3 
'The money still awaits its owner.' 


« -¢ Pans 
‘ : : 
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ig0- et 
Sen omistaja (*-nga) on munkki. 
- its owner -3 ‘is. monk 
‘Its. owner is.a monks!) i. 
Finally, first and weed person genitive. »pronouns ¢an occur without 
core ference to another aNE but the third peracn cannot. 


. - 
a 


(7) Serkku-ni ‘kanssa on ee. hayskae. 
cousin-18G with is always’ tice 
‘With my. cousin one always, has a nice time.’ S, ° 


(8), - *Sérkku-nsa kanssa on aina hauskaa. 
~,cousin-3 with is always nice 
ae a _- ‘With his/her cousin one _alwayy has a nice: times 


d 3° 


currence of 
is to be made 
e.- coreference 


In this section I have mentioned the eoupiexictss of the 
‘the Px and their genitival ‘pronominal sources. A distincti 
between the doubled consftyuction. (see section 5.4. 3) andy t 
construction Caectton 5. 4.2). 


5.3.2. Pierrehumbert' s arguments ot a ye 


Pierrehumbert' 8 firvet argument that the. Px are allomorphs of vetiexive 
itse 'self' is that the Px are reflexive in.reference. Her second ‘argument 
‘is that the Px are in complementary distribution with the reflexive — 
morpheme itse with respect to specifier position. She posits the following 
"allomorphy” rule: ed 

(30) © PRO ee 
“+ reflexive” —_ POSS / xiirf(article) ' 

[: nitive | 

a, ; —ritse + case + POSS / elsewhere 


And then Pierrehumbert has a cliticization cules? 


(31) x ‘isl(article) POSS ¥ head 


“1 2 3 20> 13 AR 


preeisiunbert suggests that. it is. possible that the “allomorphy" rule, 
her (30), is governed entirely by ‘syntactic factors and has no lexical 
exceptions. -This would be a surprising sort of ablomorphy rule. But in 
fact it is not a true allomorphy rulé--it does not determine the shape of 
allomorphs (or. even .Worphemes), and ‘so seems to be some sort of syntactic 
rule, Since it’ nan feta tes syntactic features, one would ex ect. 
conditions, and - he. ew exceptions. Even if one conetade pie 


. reflexive eliticss/-¢’ cs typically combine fnto lexicalize 
3 easily chi proper ‘subparts of words, in particular, infle 
do; see Zwicky and” Pullum 1983. 


Now be: Le appagent that Pierrehumbert is dealing with a late syntactic 
rule that. ajters morphosyatectic features (rule 30) and a Pelitte adjunction 


My e ae od 6 
a 2 4? Ber 197 - | 
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be 
re 


a19i> gt Se, . 


.. rule that determines, the places of tlie Px (tulle 31). These two rules 
are in the. proper: oc ex for | a syntactic and a eliticizatton rule: the 
eyacee tule © precedes the’ clisis rule. Sete ‘ 


- 
¢ 


4 Pierrehumbert still has to account for the appearance of “doubled” 
forms, as in her . C40-4 3), so. she posits a ieaper ee _ rule. 7) « : 
* ; > 
(40) staan _ hermostumise-si Jorma “anohets 

your(GEN) loss of nerve-2SG Jorma Forgot © 

"Your loss of. nerve Jorma forgot.' 


co (41) Tuo puku ‘sopii aty+isinun ik4ise-lle-si] naise-Lle. 
7 wee that. dress suits your age-ALL-2SG woman-ALL 
‘That dress suits a womqan of your age.' . 


» at io (42) Piddmme arr, [sinun osta- m ~ i-sta-si] tuole-i-sta. _ 
ae : . ,we like - your. buy-3INF-PL-EL-2SG chair-PL~EL: : 
_'We like the, chaire “you. bought." 
(43) Jorma wie Marin sinun sijalle-ei. 
Jorma ‘cMose -Mari your fa place.of -2SG 
"Jorma. chose. Mari in place of you,' 


- 


, . 2 . *. 


(57) “Doubling Rule” ° c . 58 oy 
Cae a .* r 
/ a = 2 proroun 7 4 : 
- : ; oo '  -} + human i: ee = 
pry (article) | - @@terrogatve | a 
) ' . . 
; [+N]" ~ reflexive ’ - ; 
; we : ; . etc. ale are 
ae * 1 2 —> bg 12, 2 
; ' [+ refl.]. 
? ms . . a 
This rule must feed sule (30), « so as to get: the ei results: : 
(57) “Doubling” . oe 7 : 
(30) “Allgmorphy” ~ 
‘ s P c1icfBizacion * 


’ 
s 


: 
But doubling of pronouns, especially of pronouns that will end up .as 
elitics, is usually eapruked in a clitle copying rule. Now we have the 
following schema: 


(57) Clitic capytag ; 
(30). SyfPtactic Feature Manipulation . 
\ © C31) Clitic Adjuncttion | 7 
- + later “Unemphatic Pronoun Drop” 


# view chis reinterpretation, we have an apparent malordering for the’ 


-autonomous components framework: A syntactic rule is sandwiched between 
' two cliticization cules. : : / : 2 a 3 


9g  -: < 


1 


age si, 

This malordering is avoidable,. however. ‘1 believe, first of all, that 
Pierrehumbert's “Allomorphy” rule is wrong.- Complementary Distribution’ 
arguments are not used very often in syntax, and, even so, this one fails. 
The reflexive itse and the Px,do cooccum to a great degree. The only ~ 


5.3.3. Criticisms 


apparent place they cannot cooccuy is in the specifter position, where itse 


does not occur at all. Using this argumentation, Pierrehumbert could just 
as easily have~called the Px allomorphs of some reflexive -yerb, since suc 
verbs.do not occur in “specifier positon either. Notice that itse 'self€' 
and the Px cooccur in nearly any.overtly reflexive form: | r * 


itse-lle-si° |. 
self-ALL-2SG - OF : 
"to yourself' : . ae Be oe ete ee 


, 
Le 


* * 


be eee a . Pa, mn 
The itse morpheme is indicating reflexive meaning here, and the Px ~si is 


.marking person and numbet for that. reflexive reference {as well as 


redundant reflexive meaning) .. . ws 

Furthermore, the statement of: (57) is rather ad hoc. Pierrehumbert 
has to force a feature change frqm [- reflexive] to [+ reflexive] in the 
personal pronouns in order to make them undergo rules (30) and (31). , 

Pierrehumbert does succeed in presenting an analysis in which the 
doubling of pronoune is distinct from the cliticization involved in the 
‘other ‘uses of thé Px. It turns out that no Px ever occurs without,” , 
coreference to another NP (before the free deletion of. first and second 
person pronouns). Thus all Px are anaphors: They have no independent 
refereace, but’) take their’ reference. from some antecedent (Radford 1981s 


b 


364). (The only exceptions to ghis statement come \from the lexicalized —D 
E ae 


forms mentioned in section 5-1. -) 


ijerrehumbert Attempts to capture these facts in her rules, but ends 


‘ 


up th ad hoc. descriptions, ;connecting the reflexive itse morpheme with 


‘<) 
ERIC 


less direct manner they are both anaphors. 


| 


the person and number clitic markers. TI will connect them, too, but in, .# 
. : : o ¢€ 


54. Kevised analysis : 


Following a description of Chomsky's Semantic Interpretation Rules 
outlined by Radford (1981), I will present an account of the -Px which falls 
out of Chomsky's. Binding Conditions. This will require that an indexing 


‘ rule (assigning an index to every NP ina sentence) precede cliticization. 


It will not matter to my analysis where exactly the Semantic Interpretation 
Rules go in the grammar, so long as they precede cliticization. For the > 


purposes of this paper I will follow Chomsky's model, in which they Fo tow © 


Case Rules (surface syntax) and Transformational Rules. (relational synt< \ 
(Radford 1981: 363). 


¥ 


° 7 as . 
Z . - ? : -193- : 
s “n ‘ 28 . _ 7 
wy : q . : *: 7 < ; i - ie . : Pe ee 
Seb le Binding _ _* 2 Se eRe 4 Fa 
; ; 7 : ai 
5 : Radford dtetingatetes ees ee of NPs (1981: 364-7): anaphors,. 4, °~ 27°" 
< pronouns, and lexical NPs.° An anaphor has no independent ‘refegence, but-is 3 
“bound” in its = “governing” icategory: (ise. must refer toanother | N within . F 


- the clause)... A. pronoun either takes its reference from some other. NP or 
refers independently, and it must be “free” in its governing categomw if it - 
has. one. A lexical NP refers independently and 1 “free” everywhere- 


He. also has an iedextn® “rule that assigns every NP an,index through 
which any random pair of NPs can be either coreferential oragnoncorefer- 
ential (Radford 1981: 366). In addition there is a Matching Condition that ~ =x 
requires NPs assigned the same index to agreé in person and aumber | : ; 


. features. This latter fil aus opt a sentence such as -- - 


vee” ' . e 


~ 


4 


*Mind, san@in pitd-v4-nek siitd. : “oe : _ 
I wsaid. like-PpTC~3"-it . . , rn 
“ 'T gaid himself liking it.' : . 2. as 
"| >, ef Mind sanoin hdnen, pitd-vd-nsd, “giita. i a J 
aa 'I. said his likipg it’ yk ‘ : eS . 
because - the t -nsd is anaphoric and must pateiots another NP, mind, but . 
does not agree in person with it. But the following geatence is accept- ‘ 
able, since the anaphor “ni is coindexed for its c~commahding NP ce 
agyges in person and number with it: : ae 
7 “Mind, sanoin pitu—va-ni oo 
I said like-PPTC-ISG it: a . 
“= ° 4I said IT like it. (I said my liking it.)' 
The Px are anaphoric because they are coindexed with .a c-commanding 
argument (i.e. bound) and because they always agree in person and number \ ; 
with that ‘argument (which must be a clausemate of the anaphor). [In all th 
following sentences, offered by Pierrehumbert (1981:603), the anaphor is ; 
coindexed qgith a clausemate, c-commanding .NP, and agrees‘with it in person 
and number: 
He, tulevat [auto-lla~an, ]. ° 
they come | car~ADES-3 ; 
4 'They are coming in theic (own) _car.' » “ 
aplKaltat derkee-en, Jumala, lot ihmisen. \ ; ” 
. like-TRANS~3 God made man ~ ' 


'God made man like himself.' 
; pp [Lahe118-an ] Jorma n&ki k&drmeen. 
- near-3 - Jorma saw snake. 
"Near himself Jorma saw a snake.' 
Hy ; mo ae ,: 
Since in the majority of cases the Px is coreferent ‘to a subject NP, _ 
.. it follows that no Px ¢an attach to a subject NP. The only exceptions come 
from the first and second person doubled constructions discuséed below. [In 
all the third person instances, the 3 Px refer to, subjects NPs and. lack a i @ 
te 


SY 
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= spot after the head of an X*''. 


genitival ant 


When a genitival pronoyn appears in specifier postion, 


3 e's 7 : . 
? -194- 


a 
be ° 


ra 


ecedent in specifier position, eg. 


*He ‘ttulevat heid&n autolla-an, + ane 
car-ADES-3" 


they come - their 


“He, tulevat autolla-an,- , 
‘éar-ADES-3" ~ - 


they come 


"They are coming in their (own) car.' 


coindexed with the subject NP: 


rae 


’ 


He, tulevat heid&n, autolta-ah 
' they are coming ih their‘ (so 


f 


5.4.2. Clitic Movement 


” .To- handle the subject-coreferent third person Px, I poslt a elitic 


6 


tee. 


. 


a 


mone “else's) car.’ 


t 


~~ 
c 


the Px is not ° 


aa 


movement rule that takes a coreferent genitive pronoun and moves it to a 


For exarfple, in the participial structuce, 


- which requires a coreferent genitive, the coreferent clitic movement takes 
a morpheme minun, out of SPEC position and’ attaches it to the head word 


pita-vd-n.. . 


an 2 


Before Cliticization: 


ry 


ad 
. 


s 


oy 


- 


t 
minun, 


pe ee 
'liking' : 
¢ 


-_ 


NP - 


siitad 
‘ait! 


wu ‘ 


° ” » ° ; 
: we -§ = : . = 
.. After Cliticization: | gts 
a ; : . 
ee ¢ /- 
‘ * s cs “> “ + 
‘ . jee s * -~ 
. ; NP a _. NP Pee . #*, 
: i fas " . 
‘ganoin — SPEC. f : vii 
"said'- ; | Z 
: g ~*v' ~NP 
OA ; . Vo sminun siita 
eo * ' 7 | 'ny' : eB os 
? = a 
pita-v4—-n 
» oe "liking' 


+7 


© 


, Allomorphy the selects a Px allomorph instead of a genitive pronoun. 


/ = a 
-The same holds for the structure 


—- 
—— 4 


NP 
Rahasumma, ADVP ner 
-"money' | ; 
“ADV _ odottaa SPEC nN" 
Pa ‘awaits’ | 
a vielakin ; Sen N' 
"still' — ite? | 
¢, ee a . 
=| N 
- ‘. . | 
—- * : ouibrases 
° : - : ‘owner! 


. y ‘ 
A . me ? sb 


? 


“Va: ; ; 


a 


- 'The money still awaits its owner.' 


* - Lexical NPs.are never moved via this rule, because they ar 


coreferent to c*commanding, governing NPs: = ;< 
o ~ 7 ; S ae 7 3 
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» 


" Rahasumma, vieldkin odottaa. (*sen) omistajaansa,. 


t 


in which the pronoun sen,- will be cliticized onto the head - of its NP, 
* putebajaes Being third | person, this ee will be realized as -nsA or 


e® never 


, e J . eS | 
vo: ti-n_. vaimo_ ~ ie Se Fi 


or ’ Matti-GEN wife” 2 9° 7 0 ot, 
"Matti's wife‘ ¢ - : +e 

. i . 7 = . y ~ ' 

! - , *Mati-n vaimo-nsa 
*yvaimo-nsa_ r. 


5.4.3. Clitic doubling 2 - £ 3 


Z The clitic movement rule is not sat lsfactory for firet and secord 
. ‘person pronouns or for noncoreferent third person pronouns, because *they 
_* ean appear in a phrase alongside: their Px: <a . . 
>. ’ . ‘ 
7 an 2, minun talo-ni . : ” 
: ae "my  ,house-1SG el 
t ‘my’ house’ _ . 


meidin talo-ssa-mme ; 
our house-INES-1PL _ ‘ Lo 
‘in our house’ . pe : : 
ws: a — . 
~ + [treat the doubled constructions differently from the movement 
constructions. For the doubled clitics,-I posit a copying rule that copies | 
person and number features from the SPEC positon. This rule is restricted 
to postpositional, adjectival, and noun phrases. It is never possible to 
_ double a genitive pronoun with a verb (i.e. froma v''* SPEC). So, 
following Pierrehumbert (1981:617), I will restrict this cliticization to 
[+N]. The structure to which copying applies is + 


[enjr'' 


+ human 
- inter, a . 
<< person t 
A number , : 
GENITIVE} ~ a 
The copying'rule then reproduces the person and number Features of a 
genitive noninterrogative human personal pronoun on.the head of the 
{+N]''', namely [+N]. ; 
Interroyative and inanimate pronouns must he culed out in copying 
- because of the following examples (from Pierrehuubert 1981:615): — 


- - kene-n vaimo ~ *vaimo-néa ” 
-_ who-GEN wife ‘ wife-3 ~*~ y 
mx ‘whose. wife‘ ; : : 


~- 


x 7 - ‘ : “ 


Z | : : 203 i | 7 . 


: 7 m % oD. . Yee ek ae oF 
“4 ay =e ‘ - oe : - 
e. . : 4 arte * 
: bi . ue “Ae a - ; +. o ° 


a. ] 


> 5.6.4. Rule’ titeractibn ee 


<2 | r197- 


Se : . 5 : ee ‘ 
J" se-n . omistaja *omistaja-nsa .i- . 4 

it-GEN owner powner-3 | Teg ge : we . 
tool ea Sits owner” 2. re ee ; - 


ef ‘ a *% ; *% oe oe. * 


a ote oe “s * : am 2 + “¢ + J 


tf 


eS - : ° 


-How do-tHe' two cliticization rules interact? * The movement rule has to 


. ‘take’ precedence overfthe copying rule in order to bleed it, and to prevent 


action. — 


the copying of ‘coreferent third person pronouns. .~ a: 


ad 


OR ‘He, tulevat heidin, autella 

: «a . ‘they conie their ~ car-ADES . 
COPYING _ He, tulévat heidin, eutolla-an, 
MOVEMENT (not applicable) | ee 
a SURFACE *He, tulevat hefdiin, :autolla-an,. 


te os 7 : . . , : a i 


= pR ‘He, tulevat heidin autolla 


MOVEMENT He, tulevat @ autolla-an, ‘ 
a 


CORY ING (not applicable) — 
SURFACE He tulevat elena - <8 
4 ‘They are coming in their (own) cat.’ ‘ 


The copying. rule could be modified by the addition of the feature 
[-coreferent] or some ‘other feature (as Pierrehumbert 1981:616 does). But 
if. the coreferent movement cliticization applies first, then the copying 
rule need not even be restricted to [+N]''', but can be more general, 
applying to X'''. The v''' instances are all coreferent structures, and 


the lack. of doubled constructions here will fall out of the rule inter- 
a ; 8 : 
It is interesting to point out that Radford (1981:364-5) says that 
pronominals "can either take their reference from some other NP (this is 
called their ana hor¥c or proximate use), or they can refer independently 
(this ig called their deictic or obviative use)" [parentheses and emphasis 
his]. It is in this latter. function that the personal pronouns undergo the 
clitic copying rule. _ ‘ 


° ' : 
‘\ ih 


5.4.5. Comparative evidence for separation of rules ; { 


There is some evidence to suggest that- the separation of the two 
cliticization rules is-the correct approach. In neighboring languages and 
dialects, the Px. e less productive or. even entirely unproductive. They 
generally have two disparate functions: as vocatives and ag. reflexives. 


This is the situation in Lappish (Collinder 1957:194) and Votic (Ariste 


“1968:57), and apparently was the situation in Estonian in.an earlier stage 


of the language. ‘The vocative use of the Px corresponds to the clitic 
copying rule in Finnish, and the reflexive use corresponds’ to the corefer- 
ence movement cliticization.. , 6 


Collinder's view of aft Lappish Px ‘as. "enclitic possessive pronouns" 


- a - a ed O04 . - 


ef : Ce Bi ee _ 36 ee 
fe ‘ a oo aS ce : i; ; : ¢ es : 
a, 951: 193) suggests — that, a system of anaphoric clitics should be recon- ss 
, acted for Commop: Finnic.: (ca. 1000-500. B.C. ),' complete with the clitic . 


cetae and clitic movement rules. Finnish, and to a lesser degree oa 


wuts, Lappish, would then be ponveryatt ye: in retaining this system. 
e . \ ~~. ' : 
5. 4. be ee . 7 ae A _—- . . ee fos 
ci e : : ‘ . aa ae ba . : ee? 
©. T have discussed the following rules: 4 neo oe 
\ . . * : One oar A} 
‘ -Chomsky' 8 Semaritic Interpretation Rules (Indexing, Matéhing doe x 
Conditions, Binding Conditions, =e ai es 
od. Coreferent Clitic Movement... 7 


Clitic Copying (of noninterrrogative ae aad pronouns) 
-It is crucial that the Semantic Interpretation Rules take precedence. ‘over. 
Me “Othe cliticization rules and that the clisis rules are Peneriree references 
to their indexing. 


5.5.2, Free deletion © - x 


? Fy ‘ 


9 One final fact needs to be accounted’ for, and this.is the optional 
‘deletion of first and ecueee person genitive pronouns) in the doubled: 


construction: i : : ; . 
-2 ae oe (minun) serkku-ni  kanssa - a 3 - = 
my cousin~1SG with os 


‘with my cousin’ 
a ee the genitive ‘is retained if it is smehaaived: ‘etherdice it is 
a .dropped, © Pierrehumbert points out the parallels. with the dropping of the 
nominative first. and second ‘person subject pronouns: 


' . (Mind) mene=n kotiin. ae. , fs 
. ke Be go~1SG home | : = - . flan 
ee as . ee am going home.' 


“ Again, che ‘subject pronoun’ is retained under emphasis, otherwise Aiea 
7 2 _ The parallel is striking when one considers the fact. that in neither free 
’ deletion is the third person pronoun deleted. In all likeIihood the’ two, 


- 
y - deletions ought to be combined into ‘one aut ata falely: late Stage in the 
grammar aa aon ; . 
: 7 foe co } ~ 
pie Conclusion s ae 7 
I bang sreupd coat the: Posseseive Suffixes: se Finnish are nevehen: ee 
\ possessive uffixes, but: anaphoric clitics that are derived through one: — 
of two cligis rules: (i) clitic: movement and ae clitic copying of a : 
7: ar ae eae in epecifier poset ae * ee 
Syntactically. the Px. behave like full genitivai pronouns, send toning 
case» marking rules and: undergoing Semantic Interpretaton Rules.” Morpbetas™ 
p ae 7 as “ a - Se ’ 
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. ically the Px.are part of the word, condittoning a free deletion rule, 


allomorphy rules, and several morphophonemic rules, and undergoing the 


“ phonological tule of Vowel Harmony. They do not, however, condition 
Consonant Gradation, and therefore are not as closely associated with the 
stem as are regular inflectlonal affixes. Gee. Appendix III for ‘a Ltst of 

o 


all the, rules discussed in this paper.) : 
- a - : # : ‘ , 


‘I have categorized clitics in Finnish into at least two classes: the 
Px.and thé sentential operators. These two types of clitics operate on 


‘diffecent domains and “behave. divergently in their morpholexics and : 
‘morphophonemics. The Px are most compatiblé-with a “clitic as feature” 
- analysis’ whereas the sententidl operators are most’ compatible with a 


“clitic® as word” analysis. The former take ‘precedehite over the latter. 


I have also made the.claim that Semantic Interpretation Rules must 
precede cliticization in Finnish, and-now speculate that this claim is to 
be ahi to all languages. ” 


this analysis, then, incorporates the insights of Pierrehumbert's 
approach--separating the cliticization of coreferent pronouns. from the 
copying of noninterrogative noncoreferent personal pronouns, and recogniz— 


‘ing the parallelbetween the genitive and nominative free deletions of 


first and second pergon pronouns——but avoids ‘the malordering and ad hoc 
qualitfes of Pterrehumbert ' s. treatment. 


* 


NOM - nominative 

GEN - genitlve 

PART - partitive 

ES - .essive 

TRANS - translative 
INES ~*inessive 

EL - elative 
ILL - illative \ 


.ADES ~adessive 


ABL - ablative 
ALL - allative . 
ABES - abessive ~- . 


~ INSTR - instrumental -- 


COM -comi tative 

LINF - first infinitive 

2INF — second infinitive 
3INF - third infinitive 

PL - plural 

SG - singular ' 

IMPERS '- impersonal 

PPTC -.past participle 


PRTC — present participle — 


° 


« 
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APPENDIX I. List of abbreviations. 


_ : : eS ke s vy 
aa ’ : . 2 é : : ‘ . 
“a. - ae . sa i 
eo fe " ‘ ¥ : SES 


a 


. ., - | are 7 ~201- ha _ . ° 
APPENDIX II, Chart of Px allomorphs (excluding the nominative singular). 
a? . | Suffix ending in -V - Other suffixes - ee eo” ee 
_ 8G. GEN pe ee eS : re -talo-nea ' - as 

PART talo-a~an * oo te talo-a-nsa - fy . 
a INES _ talo-ssa~an - talo-ssa-nsa 
EL talo-sta-an : tald=gta-nea a 
i, ok ae talo-o-nsa sss 
ANDES talo-lla-an ae - .. talé~Lla-nsa i 
e- # - ABL a talo-lta-an talo-lta-nsa 
ALL talo~lle-en ; talo-lle-nsa 
> oe ES . ¢o=ha=an = €iloend=nas r . 
TRANS. talo-kse-en . talo-kse-nsa : ) 
, » ABES “i - talo-tta-an « By _ talo-tta-nsa -'. ce » 
PL NOM Te f. stalornsa 
GEN = i talo-je-nsa — 2 a ; 
- PART _.,talo-j-a-an 4 talo-j“a-nsa_ ' 
INES talo+i-ssa-an - ‘talo-i-ssa-nsa | ‘ 
EL talo-i-sta-an _ - talo-i2sta-nsa — 
ILL. . 7 x ea “talo-i-hi-nsa 
ADES .. talo-i-lla-an , 8 _ talo-i-lla-nsa Hai 
ABL talowi-Ita-an talo-i-lta-nsa 
ALL. talo-i-lle-en : 2 talo-i-lle-nsa —— 
ES ” talowt=na=an " 4 ; tald-ina-nsa i: 
TRANS - talo-i-kse~en , talo-i-kse-nsa 
-ABES talo-i-tta-an ; 7 talo-i-tta-nsa 
_ COM, ~: ‘talo~i-ne-en : talo-i-ne-nsa 
_ INSTR : a - a - talo-i-nsa 
3 ; 
. : 
; | - C : ay 
y , rn c : 7 : : 
; 208 
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ys ' Suffix ending in -V Other suffixes: 
. -ee ‘ : mee ar a 
i VERBS: | a . - * | 
“VIN » E 0 #juos-ta-nsa 
7 : LINF (TRANS ) , juos-ta-*Se-en wo juos-ta-kse-nsa 
8 QINF (INSTR) * ss nh-te-nsd 
2INF (INES) , juos-te-ssa-an_. juos-te-ssa-nsa 
/3INF. | no ae juokse-ma-nsa 
3INF~CABES ) _ ' juokse-ma-tta-an juokse-ma-tta-nsa — 
TEMPQRAL juokse-ttu<a-an . _ juokse-ttu-a-nsa = 
ACT. PRES. PART, 0 * ee juokse-va-nsa 
_ ACT. PAST PART. .. * 5 juos-see-nsa 
: : ‘ - ¥ 
ne — g : 
k ~ 4. 
wi ; ut . 
eo - 
: : \ ° ‘ 
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"APPENDIX III. Rule ordering atid interact loa. 


Grammatical: Component ‘Rules : a 
SYNTAX | ms SO 
SEMANTIC: INTERPRETATION © e Indexing . 
are aan, Matching Conditions. 

; Binding Conditfons 7 
CLITICIZATION | _ Clitic Movement 


Clitic Copying 
Sentential Operator Clitic 


Placement 
. »MORPHOLEXICS’ .- “nen -~/ ~s@- Allomorphy 
7 ~~ ; Px Allomorphy 


Free Deletion of First and 
* Second Person NOM -and GEN 


Pronouns 
ie 4 
‘ MORPHOPHONEMICS (e-insertion) a 
see Truncation | ‘ 
r (e-deletion) ; 
= - ef —> if * |, 
« : Final wel Deletion, 


, - a ‘ee ef 

; é et, > 2 ; Vowel Harmony 

\ < oe & ; oy a eee 

. ‘ 2 bas 
. : : . 
“> i : , ~ f 
‘ “ 
) 

, * 


o.. 
ERIC 


re) 
ERIC 


- example, Campbell (1975) about the epenthesis/deletion of e. 
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Footnotes * 


J& 


lone analysis of the Px as clitics is ‘not cont coverstal or innovative. 


Many scholars have recognized the special: status of these morphemes; thus, © 


Collinder (1965:40) uses the term “enclitic", and the Finish term liite in 


‘ omistusliite ‘possession clitic, Px' can be translated as Tclitic' (cf. 3 
‘Hakulinen and: Karlsson (1979:73,90), among others). However, many earlier _— 


scholars failed to recognize the clitic status of the Px (among them 
Hakulinen (1961:78-81)), and many who do recognize this status do not - 
explore the topic in any detail (e.g. Hakulinen and Karlsson 1979:section 
724.2). : 

Setd14 (1960:87-8) and Lindén (1959): mention the -division of the Px 
into two rules, go that Pierrehumbert cannot, historically, be said to be. 
the orginator of this distinction. But she has significantly contributed 
to the explicttness with which the rules are stated. 


eMany of the rules descclbed here and in section 1.2 are, morphological 
in nature (cf. Karlsson 1982). However, the tradition in thé generative — 
framework (which I follow in this paper) treats these rules as (morpho )pho- 
nological. Their character is still a matter of some controversy; see, for: 


a 


3see “Campbéell (1975) for a discussion of the two approaches to the 
insertion/deletion of e and for arguments in €avor of e-deletion. ‘Karlsson 
(1983), however, has e-epenthesis as a part of his morphe” >.” consonant 
alternations. ; 
The rus. ordering established here is dialect-particular. In the 
Iittt dialect as described by Mark (1923) and Lindén (1959); the. ordering ' 
is reversed: Consonant Gradation takes precedence over Truncation. As a 
result,’ the NOM PL.and GEN SG have "weak" stems rather than the “strong” 
stems of the stajdard ‘dialect. Thus one finds the following (partial) . Px 


paradigm: ‘ oa 
. ‘ : : . . 7, a vy, 
_ NOM SG NOM PL - 4 GEN SG’ 
1SG tupa-m tuvacrin .- tuva~in 
2S8G tupa-s tuva-ns - tuva-ns_ 
1,2PL’ tupa-nne tuva-nne ( ~ tupa—nne) | :tuva-nne - 


Note the different allomorphy of the singular Px--1SG =m and 28G -s. in the © 


_ NOM S6,. e\sewners 1SG -in and 2SG -ns. Two example.derivations are given 


~ below: : ye 
2SG-GEN SG: * a 2, 3 : —— [ /tupamn-ns// 
CONSONANT GRADATION _ tuvan-ne 
TRUNCATION ; A tuvans 
Pens ae /tuvans/ ! 
1SG-NOM PL: * — //tupa-t-in//. : 
CONSONANT GRADATION |. ; tuvat-in 
TRUNCATION a ; tuvain 


/tuvain/ 
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a | ae ; 
>the Px on the first infinitive is not permitted in Standard Finnish, 
according to Hakulinen and. Karlsson \(1979: 344), but Pe 114 (1957:122),, 
mentions “poetic” juostansa 'his runting' and ldhtedngd 'his leaving’. 
* Such forms are presumably also found digiectally. ee 


The doconotagleat. eule that selects the. VC allomorph ater the CV’ of 
the suffix must refer ‘exclusively to inflectional suffixes, as is shown by 
the LINF and 3INF; which satisfy the CV suffix condition (-tA’ and —mA, 
‘respectively), but nonetheless do not accept VC allomorphs, e e.g. *juostaan, 
*lahteddn (Penttil& 1957:122) and *puhumaan 'speaking'. Such a morpholog- 
ical condition (CV in an inflectional suffix) would then automatically 
exclude the NOM SG, since it is suffixless. * « \ 


She solution to this problem will parallel, if not coincide with, the 
solution to a similar problem in the selection of the partitive singular 
allomorphs, —A wo mta. Under certain conditions -A is selected (eege talo-~a 
"house'); under other circumstances -tA is selected (e.g. suu-ta 'mouth'); 

oN and in addition,-~A and —tA are permitted as alternatives in disyllables. 

ending in a sequence of two vowels (e.g. vaalea-a~ vaalea-ta ‘light, _ 
fair'). However, if the two vowels are identical, i.e. if they constitute . 
a long vowel, then only -tA is allowed. Thus vapaa 'free' has a portitive | 


* singular vapaa-ta, not *Vapaa—a. 


Nhe is clearly the head nominal to which the Px appends, and not 
wly the right margin (as in Klavans' (1980) framework), even“ though the 
head of a nominal phrase is usually the rightmost branching member. ‘This 
is clear from’ redative clauses which follow the sae 


. : q 
cies veli, joka ‘ly8si tyton... ; 
older * brother who hit). girl ‘ ee 
"the older brother who hit ‘the girl...' = a : 


In such a relative clause the head, veli, does not come at the right margin 
-, of the phrase,’ but in the middle. Nevertheless the Px, attaches to veli,: - ie eile 
> not to the pt anemost- element, tytén: ae <? 


minun vanhempi velje-ni, joka lySsi tytén... 
aes | ‘ my older brother-1SG who hit. girl’ ao 


"my oo who hit the girl...' 


*ninun vanhempi veli, joka lyJsi tyttdé—-ni... 
8the reflexive morpheme itse is also atiaphoric and also has corefer- 
ence to a c~commanding clausemate NP. Since it, too, must agree in person 


and number-with its antecedent, this is another source for.the Px. 


. 


- 
‘ ox 
: « 7 ny 


Oe . . ; ; . ; 
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